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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 








In gray iron and steel foun- 
dries producing the world’s 
T varied requirements of 
| b castings, look for products 
AB tO from TENNESSEE. Ferro 
alloys in briquettes and 
granulated form to improve 
metal properties and in- 
sure quality castings... 
Tenn-Sil foundry sand ad- 
ditive to reduce molding 
defects, to lower gas vol- 
ume and to free sand of 
carbon...low-phosphorous 
pig iron to make special 
steels and iron... all sup- 
plied by TENNESSEE for 
faster and more efficient 
foundry operation and 
higher quality foundry 
products. 














The many other basic ma- 
terials from TENNESSEE 
are used by key industries 
everywhere. That's why 
TENNESSEE is known as 
an industry serving all 
industry. 


Xx | TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporati 


AQHY 


NASHVILLE TENNE EE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 





RESEARCH KEEPS } F Goodri FIRST IN RUBBER 
+ * 


oe 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ARGE cartons, small boxes, heavy 
L bags climb this steep incline easily, 
quickly, without a slip. Almost every 
imaginable kind of package has to be 
carried up, and up again, for storage, 
shipment or manufacturing. It used to 
cost a lot of money. 

Then B. F. Goodrich made a “‘climb- 
ing belt’’, one without buckets or cleats, 
that could grip boxes or other smooth 
articles and carry them uphill. But the 
boxes would slide down when the 
incline was too steep. 

Again B. F. Goodrich engineers went 
to work on the problem and developed 
the entirely new Griptop beit you see 


here. In place of rough, dirt-catching 
knobs, they used parallel ribs that are 
cross cut into thousands of flexible 
rubber blocks—more than 5000 to the 
square foot. The tiny, self-cleaning grip 
blocks are tough enough to stand years 
of use, yet soft so they bend just enough 
to grip or seize anything carried by the 
belt, and move it safely, surely. 

With the new Griptop belt, you can 
carry things at angles never possible be- 
fore, and so save space, time and expen- 
sive handling. 

The new —— belt design is one 
more example of the pie, ma im- 
provement that's always going on 


rubber 


at B. F. Goodrich. Every produ 
B. F. Goodrich makes is constantly be 

ing studied by prac tical « ngineers witl 

long field experience, to set how it Cat 
be improved from the user's standpoint 

how it can be made to last longer and 
how it can be made to doa better job. To 
take full advantage of these many and 
frequent improvements, call your BFG 
distributor or write The B. PF. Goodric/ 
Company, Industrial & General Product 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





The metal 


that put new life into this spray pump 


may put new life into your product 


Spraying liquid insecticides, 
weed-killers and fertilizers 
poses a complex problem .. . 


For the liquid is usually a 
type that not only corrodes the 
spray pump, but also carries 
suspended solids that erode it. 


Pump cases of metals that 
are adequate in corrosion-re- 
sistance, frequently fail from 
erosion by solid particles of 
lime, tale and similar abrasives 
in slurries speeding through 
the equipment. And likewise, 
most abrasion resisting metals 
fail by chemical attack. 


After trying all sorts of ma- 
terials, one manufacturer 
ended failures of this sort by 
using Ni-Resist® .. . a nickel 
alloy that has proved to be one 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


of the most economical corro- 
sion-resisting engineering ma- 
terials ever developed. 


Ni-Resist withstands corro- 
sive attacks of acids, alkalies 
and salts and develops a high 
order of resistance to galling 
and metal-to-metal wear. No 
other cast metal provides such 
a unique combination of useful 
engineering properties. 


An alloy containing nickel 
may improve the product you 
make or use. Send us details of 
your problem for our sugges- 
tions. 


At the present time, nickel 
is available for end uses in de- 
fense and defense supporting 
industries. The remainder of 
the supply is available for some 


civilian applications and govern- 
mental stockpiling. 


After 8 hours in an accelerated test han- 
dling erosive 
slurry, this 
bronze pump 
casing eroded 
clear through 
at one point. 


After 20 hours, this Ni-Resist casing 
looks practically new and is obviously 
good for much additional use. This type 
of casing is standard on spray pumps 
manufac- 
tured by 
HypPro EN- 
GINEERING, 
INC., of Min- 
neapolis, 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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DUST DIMS MILKY WAY! 
Until that first rocket ship 
ride, you'll never see all the 
stars in the Milky Way. 
Quadrillions of miles above 
the earth, dust and gas 
form dark clouds that blot 
millions of stars from sight. 


COUNTER ATTACK! Dust falling on counter 
displays can cost stores thousands of dollars 
in shopworn merchandise, Le ading stores stop 
dust, dirt, and even smoke with Electromaze 
electrostatic air filters. File-drawer construc- 
tion makes installation and servicing easy. 


SCRUBS AIR CLEAN! Air-Maze oil-bath filters 
literally “scrub” engine intake air clean in a 
bath of oil. Engines last longer because 
abrasive dirt and grit can’t get in to damage 
polished pistons, cylinders and rings. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE chigines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
=—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


ReMAzZ8 


The Filter Engineers 
LIQUID FILTERS 


OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 


3 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 











a) FLY-BACK TRANSFORMER in a lelevision set has a wide variety of applications for Taylor Laminated Plastics. 


Here's how the Electronics Industry 


a Tuts fly-back transformer for a television set is a good 
example of how one component uses a variety of Taylor 
Laminated Plastics . . . each selected for specific reasons. 
The coil support is Taylor Grade XX .. . a paper base 
phenolic laminate with good electrical qualities, dimen- 
sional stability and moisture resistance. Dielectric 
strength is retained even after long exposure to high 
humidity. Machinability is good. The terminal! board is 
Taylor Grade XXXP-10. It has good hot-punching 
qualities and is easily machined. Electrica! qualities are 
also good. It has a low power factor and a good dielec- 
tric constant. Dimensional stability is of a high order. 
It has high insulation resistance, highest dielectric 
strength—both perpendicular and parallel to lamina- 
tions. The filament holder, back support and shield are 
all Taylor Grade XP ... a grade usually selected for cold 
punching. It is flexible and has good dielectric strength. 
It machines easily and finds many uses as terminal 
boards, washers, socket bases and panels for sub- 
assemblies. 


Transistors . . . the fastest moving development in the 
electronics field promise to make the comic strip wrist 
watch radio a practical instrument. Hearing aids with 
transistors are now on the market . . . and they are no 
bigger than a match folder. Communications equipment 
will be reduced radically in size, with transistors like the 
TYPICAL components for the electronics industry, made of one shown. The housing for this transistor is Taylor 
Taylor Laminated Plastics and Vulcanized Fibre. Grade X Laminated Plastic. It was selected for its high 





&) TELEVISION TUNER costs less to produce since Taylor Polyester Glass Rod 
was selected for the shaft. 





(2) TRANSISTORS will make electronic equipment 
smaller than ever. This one is housed in 
Taylor Laminated Plastic. 


uses Taylor Fibre and Laminates 


4) BUILT-IN ANTENNA SUPPORTS made of Taylor Insulation. 


impact strength. It machines easily to close tolerances. 
In this application the dimensions of the tubing are 
.224 O.D. x .187 1.D. 


Every time a new material is introduced . . . the result 
is invariably lower production costs and better products 
for many manufacturers... just as it was for the manu- 
facturer of this UHF television tuner when he used the 
new Taylor Polyester Glass Rod for the shaft. This new 
material has the highest mechanical strength of all 
laminates in rod form. It has outstanding dimensional 
stability and a good power factor. . . characteristics 
that helped produce a better tuner. In addition, the 
ability of this rod to remain absolutely straight. . . 
without bending during shipment or storage... ma- 
terially speeded assembly operations. 


Taylor Insulation (fish paper) is another product that 
has a wide variety of applications in electronic equip- 
ment. Typical is this support antenna lead for built-in 
radio antennas. Taylor Insulation is a highly specialized 
form of vulcanized fibre that is characterized by extreme 
toughness, high dielectric strength and excellent bend- 
ing qualities. Its surface is hard and abrasion resistant. 


The electronics equipment designer couldn’t get along 
without Vulcanized Fibre and Laminated Plastics. They 
are indispensable materials . . . available in a wide range 
of mechanical and electrical properties to fit thousands 
of applications. Whether your requirements are small, 


or measured in tons, Taylor facilities can meet your 

needs. if you want us to fabricate your parts, then our 

modern fabricating facilities are ready to work for you. 
« 


For Your Staff—Factual and informative Taylor ad 
vertising is being directed to your Engineering and 
Purchasing Departments. . . to help your staff become 
familiar with the ways Taylor products can help you 
produce better products . . . at lower costs. 


For Your Files—A comprehensive booklet to help you 
learn more about how and why Taylor products can be 
put to profitable use in your products. Write today 
Taylor FibreCo. — Norristown, Pennsylvania — La Verne, 
California. Branch offices in Asheville, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, St. Louis and Tolland, Connecticut. Distributors 
in Grand Prairie and Houston, Texas; New Orleans and 
Los Angeles. 


TAYLOR 


Laminated Plastics 
Vulcanized Fibre. 





A New Elevator Era For Heavy 


AUTOMATIC TRAFFIC 





. \\\\ BAAN 
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Traffic Buildings 


PATTERN CONTROL 


a 
sa OS RR A SI SS eS SOI RI IE oN 
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... the only system that adjusts 
and readjusts itself AUTOMATICALLY 
to any traffic demand 24 hours a day 


Westinghouse Selectomatic Control with Automatic Traffic Pattern 
is opening a new era in heavy-duty elevator service. The heart of the 
system is an electronic computer . . . ever alert, super-accurate, attentive 
to any changing traffic demand. 


Automatic Traffic Pattern weighs the passengers, counts the stops in 
each direction, counts the corridor calls and locates their position, counts 
the by-passes and measures time. From the computation of this data, 
Automatic Traffic Pattern instantly selects the most efficient pattern 

for the existing traffic conditions and automatically shifts the system to 
this pattern. All without dial settings by starters, who now become 
building good-will ambassadors. 


Westinghouse Selectomatic with Automatic Traffic Pattern Control cuts 
operating costs up to $7000 per car a year—keeps traffic moving and is 
popular with tenants and building visitors. 


This equipment is ideal for new buildings. Added to existing installations, 
it makes any elevator system ultra-modern. Call our nearest office 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your Telephone Directory. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS - ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you Can Be SURE...1F 11's Westinghouse 


5-98680 





READERS REPORT 


Correction 


Here, for pasting on y file copy 
of The New Executive Team in Wash- 
ington (BW—May2’53,p162-174), is a 
corrected version of the lederal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. (page 172) and the 
Federal Communications ‘ imission 


(page 171): 





NAME 
FEDERAL OEPOSIT INSURAN 
Notional! Press Bidg 
Executive 84 
CHAIRMAN Earl Cook (Afte 
Director Maple T. Ho 
Comptrotier of Currency Roy M 
(Director Ex 


Secretory F. Downey 


ft 
Asso. Gen. Counsel Norris C. Bokt 
f 


Spec. Asst. to Chmn bes 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS ¢ 
New Post Office Bidga 
Penna. Ave. ot 12th Si — Ex 

CHAIRMAN Rosel H. Hyde 
Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Secretory 

Gen. Counsel 


Office of info 











The double listing of the Mutual 
Security Agency (page l¢ id also on 
page 173), although confusing to som« 
of our readers, is correct The 
a oe main headquarters (or Oth of the 

GET YOUR | Director for Mutual Securit of the 
MATERIALS agency are at the Executive Office 
HANDLING Bldg. (as listed on page | ind the 
FACTS working staff of the agen located 
THAT TTT at 806 Connecticut Ave. (a is shown 
; on page 173). This split in the agency 
came when Congress passed the Mutual 
Security Act of 1952 


What does your man say? _| comedy of Errors 


If this be a whimsical prank, you Yank, 
7 ; : f . a It could have a parlous sequence. 
good idea to provide him with the equipment be wants, He’s sold solid Rumors of change have passed through 


Stacking shingles to the rafters at Bird & Son, inc., Chicago 





Talk to your man in charge of materials handling. You'll decide it's a 


on TowMorTor, because TowmoTorque drive saves time; because new the rank 
With urgent and persistent frequence 


: Py ae ‘ That a swell guy named Cook, by all 
ioned Power” Diesels are breaking records for power and economy; Sinlee in the Book 


Power Steering makes Towmotor handle like a baby; because ‘“Cush- 


because nothing can compare with a TowMoTor! For more informa- Had been chosen as our newest 


tion about Towmotor, send for booklet describing TowmoTorque and _ Chairman. 
I like it here, in my nook grown 


Power Steering. TowMoToR CorPORATION, Div. 205, 1226 E, 152nd on dear 


St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. And remove me? Why, you 
wouldn't dare, Man! 

To me it’s quite plain that some 
character’s lain 


With his dirk unsheath 
TOWMOTOR a ad 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG I'm generous, my friend, put ot 
to that end! 


There’s a limit to being a giver 
In any event, this is not a lament 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS It’s a bow to your generous flattery. 


SINCE 1919 Meanwhile, I hope, you will rescue 
TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE this dope 
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TRIPLES OUTPUT WITH “SHOP-MADE” MACHINE 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


of KEL LER A ir Tools engineered to industry 


A clever tool engineer de- 
vised this nmiachine around six 
Keller Airfeedrills, some air 
clamps, and a cutoff saw. It 
has tripled production by com- 
bining three jobs into one. 


This “shop made” device 
gauges, drills, and trims the 
frames for wrought iron fur- 
niture. Pressing a foot control 
valve builds up air pressure in 
the clamps to a certain point 
which starts the Airfeedrills 
and cutoff saw. 


The Airfeedrills “hang by 
the nose” under the machine 
bed (see arrows) ...and auto- 
matically go through their 
cycle of advance-drill-retract- 
shut off. The saw is propelled 
by an air cylinder. 


This machine not only saves 
two handling operations, but 
makes the work easier and 
faster, provides more accu- 
rately drilled frames, and 
greatly improves appearance 
of finished furniture. 


The machine can be quickly 
adjusted to frames of three 
different sizes. To change over 
it is only necessary to adjust 
the end clamps and move the 
Airfeedrills to other attach- 
ment bushings which are al- 
ready built under the machine 
bed. Airfeedrills are detached 
and reattached by a quarter 
turn of the tool. 


Perhaps in your production 
processes there are moneysav- 
ing applications for Keller Air- 
feedrills. Have you discussed 
them with your tool engineer? 
The near-by Keller represent- 
ative will gladly help you. 


DRILLS * SCREW DRIVERS + NUT SETTERS « GRINDERS « RIVETERS 
AIR MOTORS « AIR HOISTS « AIRFEEDRILLS 








KELLER TOOL COMPANY, Granob HAVEN, MICH, 





Rock Island directly serves 14 of the great states in the heart of 
America, (and through connections the entire country), with a 
highly modernized network of rail lines and coordinated truck 
routes—8000 miles of rail and 5200 miles of truck routes. 


The superior service shippers enjoy on Rock Island has come 
about by an aggressive devotion to the Railroad’s policy of 
Planned Progress. That policy has made the system a marvel of 
modern freight transportation, and will continue to provide in- 
dustry and agriculture with the means for development and 
growth. 


Ideal location sites with labor, water, power, and raw mate- 
rials in abundance are available in these 14 states. Rock Island 
will be glad to help find the most suitable location for you. 


Indeed, Rock Island is Your Railroad for fast, dependable 
freight shipments, and cooperative service. 


Let a trained Rock Island Representative help you 
with your individual shipping or location problems. 


Rock te Bera «hr 
Sland 





When he makes the deep plunge 
from the Battery. 
Forspes CAMPBELL 
Chairman ? ? ? 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


¢ Soft impeachment accepted. Apol- 
ogies extended. Job switch unintended. 
The facts are corrected in the box 
above. 


A Better Way Out 
Dear Sir: 


In the Management section of the 
Apr. 11 issue of BUSINESS WEEK (page 
104) there are discussed two procedures 
by which executive compensation can 
be converted into capital gains: (1) 
Stock warrants and (2) “Restricted” 
stock options. However, there is yet 
a third method which perhaps is more 
advantageous than either of the above 
two. Essentially, it is this: Manage 
ment sells shares to key executives at 
bargain prices by putting temporary 
restrictions on the stock to lower its 
market value. Key executives can 
realize substantial capital gains by sell 
ing upon the lifting of the restrictions 
and the value of the stock is restored to 
normal. 

The United States ‘Tax Court has 
held that buying the stock subject to 
temporary restrictions doesn’t result in 
income even though the stock would 
be worth considerably more without the 
restriction (Harold H. Kuchman, 18 
T. C. 154). Nor does income arise 
when the restrictions lapse. When the 
stock is sold there is a long term cap 
ital gain, assuming shares have been 
held long enough (Robert Lehman, 17 
T. C. 652). The Internal Revenue 
Bureau has agreed to follow both of 
these Tax Court decisions 

“Restricted” stock option results in 
capital gain only if offered at 95% of 
fair market value, thus gain is achieved 
only if stock rises. Stock sold subject 
to temporary restrictions provides gain 
as long as it returns to its normal value 
Other benefits of this third method in 
clude: Corporation can sell stock at 
any price it wants, stock can be trans 
ferable and there is no limit on execu 
tive’s stock ownership his method 
also overcomes stockholder objection 
to warrant plans which do not tie re 
strictions onto their ownership 

Harvey GREENFIELD 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Diametrically Correct 
Dear Sir: 
Surely the Giant Steel Elbow pic- 


tured on page 108 of the Apr. 25 
edition of BUSINESS WEEK is more than 
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How to duck moisture 
— in any kind of package 


When it comes to moisture problems in packaging, 
you can learn a lot from a duck. The Goodyear 
Packaging Engineer has! 

For PLIOFILM, Goodyear’s famed transparent pack- 
aging film, sheds unwanted moisture as easily as a 
duck’s back—keeps moisture in—or out! 

By keeping moisture in, PLIOFILM keeps cheese 
fresh and rindless. It seals in the natural juices of 
meats, fruits and vegetables, prevents shrivel or shrink. 
It even holds pickles or sauerkraut in their own brine, 
without leakage or moisture loss. 

By keeping moisture out, PLIOFILM keeps powders 
dry, spark plugs from rusting. It prolongs the shelf 


i 
~~ 
Fa SS 


Gry ixal 7D 


PACKAGING 
FILM 


life of dried fruits and ready mixes, preserves coffee 
taste and aroma. 


But that’s not the whole story. This unique film has 
many other advantages. It’s strong and durable, rugged 
enough to hold bulky, heavy goods. It’s hard to tear 
or puncture. And its natural transparency disp/ays 
your product in its true light and colors. 

And these qualities make PLIOFILM a sturdy 
guardian of goodness for all manner of things. If you’ve 
got a problem package, the Goodyear Packaging 
Engineer may be able to wrap it up with PLIOFILM. 
Why not talk to him about it? Write: 


Goodyear, Pliofilm Dept., Akron 16, Ohio 


%, Good things 


sg Plhoh en 


Pliofilm, e rubber hydroch!oride~T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obie 3-way protection against air, moisture, liquids 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — next Sunday— ABC Radio Network THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE —every other Sunday— NBC TV Network 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 











saves so much... 
for-so little! 


e aac (fp a* 


As operating expenses spiral, business man- 
agement is knuckling down on costs with 
P-A-X—the business telephone system en- 
tirely separate from the public telephones! 
Thousands of companies make better use 
of costly time with this fast, automatic inside 
telephone service. P-A-X takes a man any- pax isa system of “inside” telephones, 
where within a company in seconds! Saves separate from the public telephones, 
time, steps, errors, fatigue, in every operation. and owned by the user. 
Today's costly man-hours make that a greater PAX is completely automatic and estab- 
saving than ever before! lishes all “inside’’ calls, within sec- 
onds, at any time! 
PAX saves on public telephones and 
switchboard—permits marked econ- 
omies in rented equipment. 


Company-owned P-A-X also lowers tele- 
phone costs ... usually pays for itself directly, 
within a few years’ time. Actual case studies 
of P-A-X savings have been prepared with pax is manufactured by the originator 
the help of many P-A-X users. You'll find a of the automatic telephone. 
letter or call most worthwhile. Automatic pax telephones and switchboards are 
Electric Sales Corporation (HAymarket identical in quality with your public 
1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, telephone equipment. 

Chicago 7, Illinois. 








Please send me more information: 


@Pax= = 


AUTOMATIC ~ ELECTRIL Address 
City 

















25 ft. long. I could believe that it is 
25 ft. in diameter but it appears to be 
at least 60 or 70 ft. long. 

Joun R. THomas, JR. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


e Diameter: 25 ft. Length: 58 ft. 


Foundations to the Rescue 
Dear Sir: 


Your remarks in the A 18 issue 
under the caption Shortage of Scientists 
(page 196) point out a rather dismal 
prospect for the nation in the years 
ahead. 

The National Science Foundation is 
requesting a $15-million appropriation 
from Congress. As you stated, it is dis 
turbing that government, not business, 
is taking the lead in attempting to cor- 
rect this situation. 

In 1947 the foundry industry recog- 
nized the serious problem presented by 
the shortage of engineers. 

Supported directly by voluntary con- 
tribution from within the industry it- 
self, the Foundry Educational Founda- 
tion established engineering scholar 
ships at five prominent tniversities. 
Participation has increased steadily and 
scholarships are now maintained at 14 
universities. 

In five years’ time, the FEF program 
has resulted in an increased number 
of engineers available and placed in the 
industry: improved and expanded 
foundry facilities at FEF schools; better 
faculties engaged in teaching foundry 
courses; and a most significant improve- 
ment in the interest, attitudes and ap- 
preciation of all engineering students 
and teachers for the current problems 
and future prospects of the foundry 
industry. 

K. J. Wasa 
FOUNDRY EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Educational 


Dear Sir: 

. . . It might interest you to know 
that BUSINESS WEEK is the only general 
business publication that I use for the 
purpose of class assignment I have 
been impressed by your fairness and 
ability to discuss topics of political sig 
nificance without allowing prejudice to 
color the discussion. You stand very 
much alone in this respect 

Dwicnr L. Gentry 
WAKE FOREST COLLEGI 
WAKE FOREST, N. C. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 








—— 
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CORROSION 


COST YOU THIS YEAR? 














OUTDOOR STQ 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 


Nola Cem». » «IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE. 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. How does this new material of 


Similar 
Applications — Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
ideal for fume ducts and tank 
liners. It is highly resistant to mois- 
ture, acids, oxygen, sunlight, aging 
and other corrosive elements. 


Firestone. 


Call at Space 48 Basic Materials Show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York, 


June 15-19 if corrosion is a problém 


in your plant or industry. 


extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
resistant to all types of corrosion. 
It is extremely light weight in 
comparison to metal...easier and 
less expensive to handle. 


N 





made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


d:|...c.e-... Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. 8-3 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies Exon 402-A only. This resin is used by many of America’s leading fabricators of Unplasticized P.V.C. end-products 





Ghost towns pay no wages 


I. THE WEST ARE TOWNS that used to be busy 
and bustling, now without a soul in them, and 
with buildings falling apart. 

The companies that kept them busy, stopped 


making a profit. 


There were many reasons, some of which 
couldn't be helped. But the one fact common to 
all dead towns, dead companies, dead industries 


Warner & Swasey 
Gradall at work 


is failure to make a profit. And no profit, no 
companies; no companies, no jobs. And not only 
did the miners and factory workers lose their 
jobs but also the grocers, the hotel keepers, even 
the sheriff. It’s everybody’s worry that the facto- 
ries, on which we all depend in the long run, 
continue to make a profit. There’s no fun in a 


ghost town. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Sorbitol 
adds “body” 
to syrups 
and tonics 


Medicinal syrups and tonics go down easier when they 
contain Atlas sorbitol. This unique vehicle lends “‘body”’ or 
viscosity. And it has a cool, sweet flavor all its own that 
creates new and unusual taste effects. 


Finer cakes 
with Atlas 
emulsifiers 


Today’s housewife needs only minutes to whip up a taste- 
tempting cake, with modern packaged dry mixes. Important 
ingredients in many of these are Atlas emulsifiers, which help 
to produce finer cakes more easily, and a good cake everytime. 


Sorbitol — 
for new 
Smoothness, 
new flavor 
in candy 
creams 


Cream-centered chocolates take on new distinction when 
they contain sorbitol. This versatile food ingredient modifies 
sugar crystals ... makes creams smoother . . . retards drying 
or hardening . . . and imparts a unique, cool, pleasant 
after-taste. 


Taste 
brightener 
purified with 
Darco® 
activated 
carbon 


Natural food flavors are sharpened by a material called 
monosodium glutamate. Darco activated carbon plays a 
vital role in the production of this material . . . helps to 
remove impurities which would detract from its potency. 


When 
taste 
makes 
sales... 
Atlas 
can help 


Please your customers’ 

palates with new flavors... 
new textures... new effects... 
and your products will gain 
many new friends. Atlas 

can help work taste magic in 
many products. Our specialists 
are at your service. 


Serving Industry 
Through Chemistry 


TLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Hexahydric Alcohols 
Surface Active Agents 
industrial Explosives 
Industrial Finishes 
Laundry Covers 

Acids 

Activated Carbons 








ae ( )rtical 


A) 


to Lower High Corporation Taxes 


(but not recommended) 


Industrial eye accidents can take a 
real “bite” out of any company’s net 
three ways: in the production they 
stop, the production they slow (sub- 
stitute workers don’t do so well), and 
in the cost of care and compensation. 
In the effort to cut down* these 
avoidable taxes on profits, a program 
that safeguards a 

valued worker's 

eyes is sound 


policy. One large company by the use 
of safety glasses averaging $2.30 cut 
its compensation costs from a high of 
$2.80 to $.40 per worker per year. In 
the AO records are many such ex- 
amples of savings. 

How about your company? Eye in- 
juries are as certain as death and taxes 
unless there is a program that controls 
them. Ask your AO Safety Repre- 
sentative for complete details. 


*98% of eye injuries ore eliminated when workers wear safety goggles. 
AO's industrial Vision Program increases 


Decreases Accidents. Write 
justrial 


today for booklet “improved ind 
Vision 


" to American Optical Compony, 
515 Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass. 


Copyright, 1953, American Optical Company 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Markets have been trying to regain their aplomb. If business takes 
this seriously, sentiment should be bolstered. 


Stock prices, in late April and early May, regained nearly half the 
previous month’s losses. The recovery stubbed its toe this week, to be sure, 
but the selling wasn’t a patch on that in March. 


Commodities, meanwhile, have steadied a bit after their slump. 
* 


Nobody in Wall Street is guaranteeing anything. The market crowd 
admits the chance of recession. Most will agree that tight money and 
attractive investment returns on bonds pose some new problems. 

But there are hopeful signs. Bargain hunters have been nibbling, and 
some mouth-watering corporate earnings have lured investors. 

Then there is the fidgetiest of all fidgets—the sold-out bull. He’s the 
fellow who said the Dow-Jones averages would go to 500; he got scared 
out by the truce talks, now wonders if he did right to sell. 

* 

Average prices of a representative group of commodities—the index 
of spot prices, a fast mover—has scarcely so much as wobbled over the 
period of a full month. 

And you might note this: Even a dip in spot prices has increasing 
difficulty getting through to the wholesale level. 

In fact, the March dip in spot prices (amounting to about 4%) had 
no effect at wholesale—not even a small dent. 


Talk about meat prices, that slump has obscured a big price develop- 
ment: The real drop in the last six weeks has been in metals. 

Livestock hit a low back around the end of February; since then, 
strength in hogs has more than offset weakness in cattle in Chicago. 

But, in the last six weeks, an index that includes half a dozen of the 


most important industrial metals has flopped a full 15%. (Included: scrap 
steel, which has slumped; not included: finished steel, which has advanced.) 


Domestic copper still brings 30¢; imported metal is quoted all the 
way from 31¢ a lb. to 36¢. But the metal trade is betting on a drop by or 
before August, when Britain “frees” the London market. 

Everyone remembers what happened when England freed lead and 


zinc. 
& 


Gyrations in tin are closely geared to developments in the Far East. 


The drop of nearly 30¢ a lb. came when things seemed to be clearing 
up. Then the price rallied sharply as the Reds marched into Laos. Finally, 
the gains melted again with the Communist retreat. 


After holding for so long around $1.21 a lb., tin now brings 95¢. 


Probably the clearest reflection of the wholesale market’s lack of 
response to spot market changes is found in industrial prices. 


The spot index of industrial raw materials, from the first of March 
to mid-May, fell by more than 6%. Prices of industrial goods at wholesale 
simply haven’t budged in that same period. 


Costs of labor, freight, and sundries can be held largely accountable. 
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Farm prices, after their two-year drop, have improved ever so slightly 
from their recent lows. A principal factor, of course, has been the rise of 
about $4 a cwt. in hogs in recent weeks. 

About the best that can be said about other big cash crops—cattle, 
grains, cotton—is that they at last are about holding their own. 

Prospects, even so, are still for lower farm income in 1953 than in 
1952 due to price changes (and ignoring crop prospects). A decline of 
about $1-billion in farmers’ net income (to below $1314-billion) is likely. 

e 
Prospects for winter wheat have benefited from further rains. 


This week’s official crop report, weighing harvest prospects on the 
basis of May 1 condition, puts output at 730-million bu. Add on a big spring 
wheat crop (by no means a certainty), and total wheat production this 
year still will be only a little over a billion bu. 

Last summer, the winter wheat crop alone was that big. 

e 

This year’s harvest—winter and spring wheat together—poses no sur- 
plus problem. Home use plus exports would move upwards of 1-billion bu. 
into consumption with no trouble at all. 

The surplus (and the burden on storage facilities) comes from the 
550-million bu. or more of wheat left over from earlier crops. 

The drive now is to get this old wheat out of the way before the har- 
vest gets rolling. Laid-up ships on the Hudson River once again will be 
granaries—but with brand-new, emergency ventilating systems. 

The GOP doesn’t want anyone to get any whiff of spoilage. 

& 

If you are wondering how automobile sales will stack up this year, 
you needn’t concern yourself with new cars—just yet. 

Ward’s Automotive Reports estimates dealers’ holdings of new cars 
at mid-April as just over 400,000, perhaps 30,000 over a year ago. 

But you may take a dimmer view of used cars. New-car dealers’ stocks 
of used cars moved steadily higher to mid-April, Ward’s says. They topped 
700,000, almost 100,000 larger than a year earlier. 

e 


Manufacturers of tires still talk bravely about that record demand 
for replacement casings. Anyhow, they’ve built stocks to meet all needs. 


The manufacturers, at latest report, had 16-million tires in stock. 

That is fully 25% higher than a year ago. And, if it should turn out 
that fetail stocks also have been accumulating, prices could wobble. 

So far, though, the principal hint of competition is talk in the trade 
of reintroduction of third-line tires (BW-May9’53,p34). 


& 

Inventory accumulation in the first quarter this year took place mainly 
at the retail level, Dept. of Commerce figures indicate. 

And, despite record consumer buying of durable goods, the whole 
January-to-March rise in retail stocks was in these hard items. 

Stores drew down their soft-goods stocks by about $200-million in this 
period; but hard-goods inventories went up by $600-million (all figures 
adjusted for seasonal variation) to top $10-billion. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 16, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





~~’ smarks the ‘tops in tape”’ 


TEXCEL 


CELLOPHANE TAPE 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, 





It's the Test by Fire 
for High Alloy Steel 


A jet engine on a test stand represents the kind of metal-ki 


that no steel could stand until A-L pioneered in suitable high-t 
alloys. Then, and only then, came aircraft superchargers, 
engines, gas turbines, etc. @ You may have a problem of 
heat resistance—of strength with light weight —or of specta 
requirements. The right special alloy steel can solve it, and 
people to see. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


Allegheny Ludlum 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.). .. . . 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars).................. 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)................ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 
Wee Gene COREE, TA} ec ccc ccsccccccces penasemapeera ianKenes 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Mondv’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Housing starts (in thousands). . . 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 


§ Latest 
Week 


*260.3 


2,266 
182,123 
$49,531 

9,897 

6,335 


29.970¢ 
$2.38 
3.33¢ 
$2.10 


Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...................005. 


+ Revised. 


* Preliminary, week ended May 9. 
+*Estimate 


** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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Preceding 
Week 


261.1 


2,259 
+184,800 
$49,530 
7,739 
6,276 
+1,500 


418.6 
86.9 
88.7 

+131.0 
$38.83 
29.940¢ 
$2.40 
33.52¢ 
$2.10 


197.5 
3.75% 
24-24% 


54,176 
76,301 
23,133 
29,249 
25,227 


Lotest 
Month 


110.0 
109.4 
$282.5 
$19.7 


Month 
Ago 


258.4 


2,228 
176,782 
$48,175 

8,001 

6,268 

1,334 


414.4 
87.9 
$7.8 

130.7 

$42.75 
30.515¢ 
$2.36 
32.89¢ 
$2.10 


§2,723 
76,882 
23,297 
29,736 
25,427 


Preceding 
Month 


97.0 
110.0 
$280.9 
$19.8 


Year 
Ago 


234.8 


2,102 
130,509 
$52,460 

7,039 

N. A. 

1,425 


434.2 
102.2 
92.8 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.48 
38.71l¢ 
$1.85 


55,599 
74,095 
20,892 
31,845 
24,067 


Yeor 
Ago 


106.2 
111.8 
$261.9 
$19.2 


® Date for "Latest Week" on each series on request 
N. ; j 


A. Not available. 


Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


++45,820 
++72,036 
++9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.9 
78.7 
$177.7 
$18.9 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


WHAT THE WEATHER IS DOING TO BUSINESS. 
I Oe I oo kev eire oie 


A lot 


A CENSUS OR NOT? Congress may still go ahead 
with the business census ........ 


NEW JOINT CHIEFS. Reshuffle puts old Pacific 
hands in command and pleases GOP........ p. 28 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


BUYING ARMS ABROAD TO BUILD 
UP WEST EUROPE. Offshore procure- 
ment could hit $1-billion this year. 

ceekhnvadeus p. 154 
PATTERN: QUOTAS FRIGHTEN 
LATIN AMERICANS .p. 157 


U. N. STRIKES AT CARTELS. Pro- 
poses body to investigate restrictive 
business practices............ p. 158 


CANADA: 


FORD OF CANADA SPREADS OUT. 
It builds the Dominion's biggest plant 
at Oakville, Ontario ..p. 90 


BRITISH CASH FLOWS WEST. Bank- 
ing syndicate sets up development 
company in Newfoundland... .p. 98 


COMPANIES: 


DR. PEPPER GOING PLACES. South- 
ern soft drink goes after northern 
markets p. 174 


AUCTION ACTION. Book and art 
auctioneer adds industrial goods and 
real estate ........ ..p. 179 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE 
REACHES OUT to buy LeTourneau 
earth-moving business p. 182 


FINANCE and MARKETS 


MONEY: IT HAS BEEN DEARER. 
Only the most recent history makes 
money rates look very high. .p. 126 


BIGGER SCORES FOR 1953? High 
first-quarter earnings may mean new 
records this year. . p. 131 


THE MARKETS: THE GAP IS NAR- 
ROWING. Spread between war and 
peace shares shrinks p. 134 


GOVERNMENT: : 


FINDING A GOP WELFARE PLAN 
(cover). Oveta Culp Hobby must find 
a plan that pleases Eisenhower, Con- 
gress, and the voters......... p. 116 


EMERGENCY PLANNING UNDER 


Fat aOR ae p. 25 


IS THIS THE TOP OF THE BOOM? Chart the key 
figures on business—and you still can’t tell. .p. 26 


oe Poe p. 28 





AID FOR AILING MINOR LEAGUES. Sen. John- 
son's bill would protect gate-starved teams from 
major league broadcasting 


DALLAS TURNS OUT FOR NEW YORK MET. Why 


Rudolph Bing takes his opera company on tour, 


Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 








ONE AGENCY, ONE ROOF. Adminis- 
tration plans a new kind of mobiliza- 
ONIN ocicnit see css0use p. 122 


LABOR: 


RAIDING: IT COSTS TOO MUCH. 
AFL and.CIO may agree to end raid- 
ing as a byproduct of their probably 
futile unity talks.............p. 160 


OPEN SHOP BASTION WAVERS. 
End of union-free industry in Roches- 
SG Uva se ebae scores. p. 161 


A QUICK GLANCE AT THE LABOR 
..p. 164 


TIGHTENING UP ON COMMUNISTS. 
Agencies act to plug T-H_ loop- 
p. 165 


ELECTION RESULTS at Ford Local 
600 undermine Reuther’s influence 
over 51,000 auto workers..... p. 168 


MANAGEMENT: 


GOODRICH MAKES UP ITS MIND: 
Key decisions on the tubeless tire rep- 
resent a company-wide effort. .p. 140 


FOUNDATION CLINIC. NYU session 
gives briefing on many legal ques- 
tions of foundation giving p. 146 


COMPANY STOCK bought by em- 
ployees who pool resources...p. 148 


MARKETING: 


THEY KEPT CLIMBING—BUT IN 
LOW GEAR. How the 20 top U.S. 


and why Dallas welcomes it 


PEPPIER GAS. Shell's new gas additive promises 
more power and mileage 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


retailers made out in 1952 p. 41 


SHORT-TERM MARKET PAYS OFF. 
P. R. Mallory temporarily makes TV 
converters for consumers. p. 44 


PATTERN: THE MASS MARKET— 
WHERE TO FROM HERE? p. 46 


SECOND BATTLE OF THE SCENTS. 
Two “4711” colognes claim U. S. 
marketing rights p. 47 


RETAILERS WORRY .. . about re- 
turned goods in Detroit . . . bad 
checks in Los Angeles. . p. 52 


THE TOP 5%: THEIR SHARE OF THE 
U.S. INCOME HAS SHRUNK. Kuz- 
nets’ study finds that the rich are 
still rich—but with a smaller piece 
NS. Cas tikes aaeenn se, p. 56 


PRODUCTION: 


FROM COAL TO DIESEL—-AND 
BACK AGAIN. Costs and technical 
improvements may mean a come- 
back for the steam locomotive. .p. 63 


MAKING OVER’ RAILROADERS'’ 
LITTLE RED CABOOSE........ p. 68 
MEW PRODUCTS «2.20 sccccess p. 72 


REGIONS: 


STUDENTS COUNSEL A COUNTY. 
Undergraduates help with surveys of 
an Arizona county .... p. 78 


CAN CHARLESTON KEEP IT UP? 
South Carolina port city drives for 
ever bigger share of trade.....p. 84 


TOP JOBS: 


MAKING FRIENDS FOR A MUTUAL 
FUND. Merrill Griswold heads MIT, 
the country’s biggest and oldest 
mutual fund p. 104 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT: 


WHAT DO EXTRAS DO TO STEEL 
PRICES? Why the “optional” extra 
charges are so important.....p. 184 
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Time-Saver FOR EXECUTIVES 


Peeeesesessseeeoeeeee 


SCOCCC SSS SEESOSESELESELEEEe 


Fast- Thinker FOR PILOTS 


® Sperry’s Zero Reader* Elight Director 
is a “fast-thinking” calculator that saves 
valuable time for busy executives and 
relieves pilots of complex mental calcu- 
lations. That’s why more and more pro- 
gressive corporations — large and small 
—are equipping their Executive Air- 
craft with this versatile instrument. 


® The Flight Director not only is used 
for en route flying but makes the 


Representative companies 
using Sperry Zero Reader 
Flight Director: 


AVCO MANUFACTURING CORP, 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO, 
CELANESE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
ESSO SHIPPING CO. 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
GREAT LAKES CARBON CORP. 
HERCULES POWDER CO 
NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 
TENNESSEE GAS 
TRANSMISSION CO. 
TEXAS EASTERN 
TRANSMISSION CORP. 


Cmdr. Russell Holderman of the Gannett Newspapers, who 
is celebrating his 40th year as a pilot, is one of the enthu- 
siastic users of the Sperry Zero Reader Flight Director. 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND > 


difficult task of manual approaches on 
Instrument Landing Systems a routine 
procedure. Thus, business men are 
assured of keeping appointments even 
in rough weather. 


® The Flight Director utilizes attitude, 
altitude, heading and radio path signals 
and combines this information on a 
simple, two-element indicator. The pilot 
simply flies “zero,” using the same 


il 


NEW ORLEANS +« BROOKLYN « LOS ANGELES «+ SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA + SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


instrument whether he is leisurely cruis- 
ing or making landing approaches. This 
simplified manual control reduces pilot 
fatigue and permits the pilot to devote 
more time to other duties 


® Sperry’s Zero Reader Flight Director 
is widely specified for military and pas- 
senger planes as well as for Executive 
Aircraft. Our nearest district office will 
be glad to give you complete details 


&. PA 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE GPERRY CORPORATION 





hs ost pratstind ee aoe ae ’ 
SAN ANTONIO TRANSIT COMPANY'S crack 296-bus fleet has won 14 “Bus 
Transportation” maintenance awards. Mr, Laurence Wingerter, 
President, says: “We've had 20 years of low maintenance costs with 
Texaco Marfak . . . run extra hundreds of miles between scheduled 
overhauls.” 


= 


WESTERN AIR LINES, America’s oldest 
airline, has been using Texaco Air- 
craft Engine Oil exclusively for 
years to keep engines runriing de- 
pendably — maintenance costs low. 
Naturally, Western Air Lines chose 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil for its 
new DC-6B luxury fleet. 


THE FALK CORPORATION gear shown being cut is 15 feet in diameter and 
has a 42 inch gear face. Coolant used on hobs is Texaco Sultex Cutting 
Oil. On finish cut — a non-stop, 72-hour operation — the two hobs must 
not change dimensions 1/10,000 of an inch. No machining job is too 
big — or too small — for Texaco. 


HE above are three more examples of benefits enjoyed 

through the use of superior Texaco Lubricants and the 
services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our 
One Purchase Agreement Plan can help achieve these same 
goals in every major field of industry and transportation. 
For details, call the nearest of more than 2000 Texaco Distribution 
Plants in the 48 States or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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What the Weather Is Doing to Business 


Perverse disposition of the elements has all sorts of 
effects—some of them good, 


Tornadoes ripped into two ‘Texas 
cities this week. The results were dis- 
astrous. Over 70 people were killed, 
another 400 injured. Buildings were 
destroved, power lines torn down, auto- 
mobiles wrecked, streets piled with de- 
bris. Total property damage is in the 
millions of dollars. 

All this made the headlines. Yet 
Texas wasn’t the only state having 
trouble with the elements. A tornado 
is perhaps the most dramatic form of 
weather and one of the most dangerous 
to human life—yet it isn’t necessarily 
the most harmful to business. It lasts 
only a short time, and its rampages 
are confined to a relatively small area. 
Excessive heat, cold, drought, or rain 
can cost businessmen plenty. 

That being the case, businessmen in 
almost every state from Maine to Cali- 
tornia had reason to gripe this week. 
The weather, thus far in 1953, has been 
crazy. Even the conservative Weather 
Bureau admits it. 
¢ Backward—The year started out with 
the second warmest ;winter in the 
Weather Bureau’s 60-year records. 
Then, in April, the situation was re- 
versed. In many parts of the country, 
this spring has been one of the coldest 
on record. 

Still stranger is the rain situation. In 
the Northeast and Northwest, there has 
been 50% to 100% more rainfall than 
normal in the past four months. But 
parts of the West and Southwest have 
fad less than one-fourth their normal 
quota. 

And there have been scores of freak- 
ish local phenomena. The Great Plains 
had dust storms in mid-February. In 
March, farmers as far north as Iowa 
were working completely _ frost-free 
ground. Then, in the middle of April, 
two inches of snow fell on Boston. 
¢ Crops—This freakish weather has 
had telling effects on business. Most 
directly hit, of course, have been 
farmers. 

Fruit farmers probably fared worst 
of all. The warm winter made early 
fruit ripen more quickly than usual; 
then the cold April knocked it down. 
The peach crop in parts of Kansas and 


most of them bad. 


Missouri has been nearly wiped out. 
Arkansas strawberry production — this 
year is running at about 30 crates per 
acre, compared to a 10-year average 
of 56. 

Grain farmers are hurting, too. In 
northern Ohio, only 60% of the normal 
oat acreage has been planted—a result 
of wet weather. Kansas wheat growers 
figure this year’s crop won't be half so 
big as last vear’s. 
¢ Sports—Farmers aren’t alone with 
their troubles, though. If there’s one 
field of business to which a cold, wet 
spring is absolute poison, it’s outdoor 
sports and amusements. 

Take baseball, for instance. In the 
first 24 davs of the National League 
season, there were 29 Feiewanelies, ~ 
cause of weather. The Chicago Cubs 
had a total attendance of 7,000 at their 
only Sunday home game this year— 
compared with 38,000 for the same 
game last year. The Boston Red Sox 
had to cancel their opening game be- 
cause the field was covered with snow. 

Drive-in movies are in the same boat. 
One movie operator in Boston reports 
that his business for the 45 days ended 
May | this year was only half that of the 
same period last year. 

Golf courses have been doing less 
business, too. A course in Kansas City, 
Mo., says its green fees have totaled one- 
third less than normal so far this year. 
I'hat’s largely because much of Kansas 
City’s bad weather has come on week- 
ends. 
¢ Clothes—Retailers are also among 
those bewailing the weather. Says a 
department store executive from Colum- 
bus, Ohio: “Once you come out of 
Easter, you depend on preseason sum- 
mer business. That depends on favor- 
able weather—which is something we 
haven’t had.” 

Stores in most of the rained-on areas 
are selling fewer summer clothes and 
summer gadgets than they usually do at 
this time of year. One department store 
figures its summer clothing sales are 
10% below what they should be. And 
sales from its garden shop—rakes, seeds, 
fertilizer—are off 20%. 
¢ Other Fields—Another sufferer from 


the wet weather is the construction in 
dustry. Housing starts in many areas ar 
below last vear’s. Worst hit are the 
small construction outfits. Big com 
panies are managing fairly well in spite 
of the rain; they simply shift men to 
indoor jobs until the sun comes out 

A further result of inclement weather 
is that lumbering operations in some 
states have aod down to a crawl. In 
Alabama, for instance, loggers have been 
able to work outdoors an average of onl\ 
a few hours a day. 

e Suny Side—Still, all is not black. Rain 
clouds traditionally have a silver lining 
and this year’s clouds have 
exception. 

Power companics report that busines: 
is up because rain keeps people indoors 
with lights and television turned on 
An airline in the Northeast is doing the 
biggest April business in its history 
possibly, it figures, because people are 
fed up with home weather and are mak 
ing for happier climes. And a big down 
town women’s store in Wilmington 
Del., says its sales of umbrellas ar 
booming. 

Some areas of the country—notably 
Florida and California—have been going 
through a heat wave during the past 
two weeks, rather than a deluge. The 
temperature in Jacksonville last week 
end was 94F'—cqual to a record for th 
day set in 1948. It’s estimated that 
there were more people on Jacksonville's 
beach on Sunday than there had been 
last July 4. This helped beach business 
which had ied, sagged soddenh 
under wecks of rain. 
¢ Why?—Whiat are the reasons behind 
this year’s unusual weather? Experts 
will tell you, in the first place, that 
weather is always unusual—that is, no 
two years are ever alike. ‘Then they'll 
go on to explain the weather in term 
of air masses, air streams, ocean cur 
rents, and the like. 

But if you press them for ultimate 
causes, they'll tell you they aren't 
exactly sure. They know that many 
factors enter the picture. But they 
aren’t certain they know all the fac 
tors. And they don’t know precisely 
how each of the factors acts, or how 
much it contributes to the end result 
Weather forecasting is still more a de 
scriptive art than an exact, cause-and 
cffect science. 
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RETAIL SALES, after a long spurt t ‘PERSONAL INCOME, which lagged for ; 
have started jiggling but several months, has just taken @ jump. 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY is still on the rise... 
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CONSUMER DURABLES show a mixed pattern . 


SOFT GOODS are on a plateau 


Is This the Top of the Boom? 


Economists who are worrying about 
a recession (or maybe they just call it 
an adjustment) aren’t getting much 
support from businessmen. Nor, for 
that matter, from official mouthpieces 
in Washington. 

You've been hearing a lot about busi- 
nessmen’s side of the case these last 
few weeks as they outlined 1953 busi- 
ness prospects for stockholders at an- 
nual mectings. Preponderantly, they 
see little to worry about—whether they 
are looking at sales volume, earnings, 
or dividends. 

And whatever qualms had been af- 
flicting Washington earlier seem to 
have passed. Treasury aide W. Ran- 
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dolph Burgess described the economy 
last week as healthy as a bull calf. He 
seems to speak the general mind: Bust- 
NESS WEEK’s Washington bureau this 
week scoured the capital fruitlessly in 
search of anyone who might see that 
dip coming in the second half of this 
year or even in the fourth quarter. 

So the debate, such as it is, simmers 
cown pretty much to the question, is 
this the top? These charts of income, 
total retail sales, and production are 
the basic statistical evidence from which 
you can draw your conclusions. 

It’s hard for anyone to answer with 
an unqualified “Yes.” That will be so 
while the steel industry and the auto 


makers are straining to increase output. 

Yet at Icast some of the zip has gone 
out of the upsurge. Retail sales haven't 
racked up any conspicuous gains since 
Christmas. Nor has personal income, 
which provides the wherewithal for 
retail transactions, been going up at 
the breakneck rate that marked the 
last half of 1952. 

Perhaps the oft-heralded manpower 
shortage (with unemployment at only 
1.7-million) is applying the brake. 
Then, again, maybe personal income 
will jump once more with another 
round of wage increases 

And if this is the top, how long is it 
before turndown? 
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A Census or Not? 


Congress is softening 


and may go ahead this year 
with the business census de- 
ferred by the House. 


Businessmen for a long time have 
had the vear 1953 ringed on their cal- 
endars. It was to be the benchmark 
for the government's first simultancous 
census of manufacturing, distribution, 
mining, and transportation—until it 
ran into the Administration's economy 
drive and the House cut it out of the 
budget. 

‘This week Congress shows signs of 
weakening, and it looks as though the 
Senate might reinstate the program. 
¢ Clamoring—Carrying some weight is 
the fact that last week many business 
groups rushed to defend the census. 
One of the first was the American Re- 
tail Federation. 

The National Assn. of Wholesalers 
and advertising groups added their pro 
tests, made louder by Commerce Secre 
tary Sinclair Weeks’ own blue-ribbon 
business advisory council, meeting at 
Hot Springs. It warned that postpone- 
inent would destroy the continuity of 
the statistical series. 
¢ The Big Picture—Congress originally 
adopted the new census program, one 
long sought by marketers, economists, 
government officials, and others who 
have to plan ahead, to establish a basic 
picture of the postwar, postboom, 
cconomy by getting hard facts on all 
basic components of the economy at 
one time. It had already spent more 
than $1.6-million preparing for the 
census, when the House completely 
knocked out of the Dept. of Com 
merce budget the $11.5-million needed 
to carry out the job. 

The appropriation had been recom- 
mended in the revised budget approved 
by President Eisenhower, but the sig- 
nals got crossed. During House hear- 
ings, testimony of Secretary Wecks and 
Under Secretary Walter Williams en- 
couraged congressmen to vote that the 
count be deferred. Now Weeks has 
changed his mind, is convinced that the 
census is worth more to business and 
the country than the temporary savings 
involved. 
¢ Unprepared—The House action 
caught businessmen by surprise. From 
the marketers standpoint, the need for 
such a census is obvious. During the 
postwar years markets have shifted 
rapidly, The studies would provide 
basic measurement for day-to-day busi- 
ness decisions. 

For nearly two years trade groups 
have been conferring with census off- 
cials who have been preparing question 
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forms and mailing lists, and both 
Weeks and Williams have been pub- 
licly proclaiming the need for well- 
balanced sales programs to take up the 
slack as government spending tapers 
off. Marketers assumed every cffort 
would be made to provide the basic 
tools. 

¢ Worthwhile—Business groups admit- 
tedly are in a dilemma. Manwv had been 
calling for reductions in government 
spending. 

In their appeals, however. they stress 
that the Administration has already 
clipped $10-million off the census ap 
propriation. Some of the savings were 
temporary, but other cuts were real. 
Nearly $2-million, for instance, will be 
saved through sheer efficiency: The 
census will be done by mail, climinating 
a field force of approximately 8,000 
cnumerators, 


Revenue Bureau Relaxes 
Depreciation Policy 


Businessmen who have been un- 
happy over the rigid tax depreciation 
formulas of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue this week got the break they 
had been hoping for (BW—Mar.14'53, 
p37). 

Commissioner ‘Tl. Coleman Andrews 
ordered that from now on tax col- 
lectors are to quit haggling over trifling 
differences of opinion. 

This means that the judgment of 
businessmen about how they want to 
write off the cost of equipment and 
buildings for tax purposes will be given 
freer play. 
¢ Limits—It doesn’t mean they can 
choose any rate that appeals to them. 
But from now, revenue agents are sup- 
posed to accept depreciation deductions 
unless they are clearly in violation of 
standard business practices. Bulletin F, 
the bureau’s book of formulas on de- 
preciation allowances, will apparently 
become merely a broad guide to what 
is reasonable—instead of being relied 
on, chapter and verse, by literal-minded 
tax collectors. 

Andrews’ order doesn’t let tax pay- 
ers change rates of depreciation already 
in effect on particular equipment. But 
it does apply to any dispute between 
taxpayers and BIR that hasn't yet 
reached the point of final decision in- 
side the bureau. 
¢ Criteria—Andrews has ordered his 
ficld agents to judge businessmen’s 
deductions according to two criteria: 
(1) Is the rate taken by the taxpayer 
fair and reasonable? (2) Would adjust- 
ments based on standard BIR practices 
amount to only a small sum? If the 
answer to these questions is yes, the 
agent will accept the taxpayer's sched- 
ule. 


New Joint Chiefs 


Total reshuffle pleases 
GOP. Incoming service heads 
have all had Pacific experi- 
ence, lean to tactical air. 


The new Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
just what Republican leaders have been 
demanding—a complete sweepout and 
a whole new team. Actually, all of the 
top brass except the Chicf of Naval 
Operations, Adm. William feclhiteler, 
were due to be replaced this summer 
anyway. Fechteler’s four-vear term ran 
until Aug. 16, 1955, but a Pentagon 
policy change last week did away with 
the four-year terms. Now the brass are 
to be appointed for two years. The new 
tcam is duc to take office this Aug. 16, 
except for the Air Force boss whe 
in on June 30. 
¢ New Angles—There are two 
cant factors about this new 
Radford, Ridgway, Carney, and Twin 
ing. 


) mOVeS 
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e All the admirals and = gencrals 
favor the tactical side of aviation over 
the strategic. Not that they are chest 
beaters for tactical aviation. ‘The point 
is that none of them buys the concept 
of the superbomber as the sole deterrent 
to war. 

e All of them have held 
commands in the Pacific. The f 
that they are more “Asia-minde: 
opposed to the Europe-mindedness of 
Bradlev, Collins, Wandenber; ind 
l'echteler. 

Both of these factors will alter the 
complexion of the Pentagon, for a while 
at least. Both are bound to result in a 
new look at the roles and missions of 
the forces that were established at Key 
West five years ago. At that time the 
Air Force was in the driver’s scat and 
forced the Army and Navy to take what 
they considered almost secondary roles 

A new analvsis would probably as 
sign more air missions to both the Army 
and the Navy. The Army wants its 
own troop carrier force; the Navy secks 
a bigger bombing role. 

Here’s a rundown on the new de- 
fense bosses: 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, present 
commander in chief of the Pacifix 
Fleet, becomes chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. A 57-year old naval aviator, 
Radford is identified with the revolt 
of the admirals against the B-36 during 
the budget controversy of 1949, when 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, on 
orders from the White T[louse, 
pended construction of the Navy's su- 
percarrier. The revolt was considered 
to have killed Radford’s chances of be- 
coming Chief of Naval Operations after 
the death of Forrest Sherman in Naples, 
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last vear. Radford is strictly a carrier 
man and an outspoken enthusiast for 
tactical aviation. 

The admiral will be the third chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
first Navy man to hold the post. (His 
predecessors: Gen. Omar N.. Bradley 
and Gen. Eisenhower.) Of the three, 
Radford is the only one not holding 
five-star rank. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, now 
commander of NATO forces, will take 
over as Chief of Staff of the Army, re- 
placing Gen. J. Lawton Collins. ‘his 
will be Ridgway’s third move in the 
past three vears: from Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army to replacement of 
Gen. MacArthur as Far East com- 
mander, to NATO, and now to Wash- 
ington. Ridgway, a grenade-carrving 
paratrooper, has the  infantryman’s 
feeling about air power—that up to this 
time not enough attention has been 
paid to tactical air support of ground 
troops. 

Adm. Robert B. (Mick) Carney takes 
over as Chief of Naval Operations from 
the nonflying Adm. Fechteler. Carney, 
a nonflycr himself, is best known for 
his work as Chief of Staff to Adm. 
“Bull” Halsev—famous commander of 
the Third Flect in the South Pacific. 
Carney also set up the patrol aviation 
clements that protected convoys in the 
Atlantic. 

Gen, Nathan F. Twining, who re- 
places Air boss Hoyt Vandenberg on 
June 30, was World War Il commander 
of the 13th and 15th Air Foree—both 
heavy bomber outfits that had their 
own tactical support. Since the end of 
the war, Twining has held a succession 
of administrative positions in the Air 
Force and practically every top job, ex- 
cept that of the commanding gencral 
of the Strategic Air Command. 

Twining has never been stamped 
with the label of strategic air power as 
Le May and Vandenberg have. He 
actually leans more toward building 
tactical air power, which has had to get 
along on budget leftovers since World 
War II. ‘Twining would like to see 
more attention paid to tactical air, but 
not at the expense of cutting back on 
existing strategic air powcr. 

Bradley and Vandenberg will retire 
from active service this summer; Col- 
lins and Fechteler will be given new 
assignments. Gen. Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, now No. 2 man at NATO, will 
take over as Supreme Commander of 
Allied Forces in Europe. This will be 
the first major command of ficld forces 
for the 54-year-old Gruenther. Hereto- 
fore, Gruenther has been the chief plan- 
ner for other top brass. Tis service 
nickname is “the brain.” Gruenther’s 
new position will set him up for pos- 
sible assignment cither as Chicf of 
Staff of the Army or chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs two vears hence. 
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SENATE HEARINGS on Johnson bill brought together (left to right) Sen. Bricker of 
Ohio, Sen. Johnson of Colo., Ford Frick, commissioner of baseball, Joe Cronin of the 


Red Sox, and Frank Shaughnessy of the International League. 


The goal: 


Aid for Ailing Minor Leagues 


Sen. Edwin Johnson's bill would protect gate-starved 
teams from broadcasting of major league games. 


Minor league baseball is in tough 
shape at the turnstiles. And everything 
is being blamed from TV competition 
to the siphoning off of star gate attrac- 
tions by the major leagues. 

This week the Senate Commerce 
Committee was winding up hearings on 
the bill by Sen. Edwin C. Johnson 
(D-Colo.) to provide balm for the 
minors. Johnson, an ardent fan and 
president of the Class A Western 
League, would do two things: 

¢ Reestablish baseball’s —contro- 
versial Rule 1-D to protect club owners 
against telecasts and broadcasts of games 
within their home territory (a 50-mi. 
radius) without their consent. Baseball 
repealed the rule in 1949 under pressure 
from the Justice Dept., but never con- 
ceded that it was ille; \’ 

¢ Protect basebai, trom antitrust 
prosecution by the Justice Dept. 

Johnson’s basic goal is to prevent the 
televising or broadcasting of major 
league games in minor league territory. 
The minors complain that no one will 
come out to watch their games when 
the customers have the option of watch- 
ing or hearing a major league game for 
free at home. 

A massive array of baseball figures ap- 
peared at the hearings to support John- 


son’s bill. The list included Ford Frick, 
commissioncr of baseball; Warren Gile: 
president of the National Leagu 
Branch Rickev, general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates; Frank Shaughnessy 
president of the International League 
A. B. Chandler, former commissiones 
¢ The Public—The opposition to the 
bill came entirely from broadcasting 
circles. ‘The National Assn. of Radio 
and ‘TV Broadcasters argued that the 
bill would deprive the public of what 
the association described as its right to 
see and hear major league games 
Another foe of the bill wa 
McLendon, 31-year-old Texas broad 
caster, whose defunct Liberty Broad 
casting System has a $12-million mo 
nopoly suit pending against 13 major 
league clubs. McLendon 
ciated with the Trinity 
Co. of Texas, specializes 
recreations of major league games. He 
told the committee that his Liberty net 
work went bust when the major league 
teams made it impossible for him to 
continue the “Game of the Day.” 
Johnson attacked recreated version: 
as a “fraud on the public,” saying that 
the broadcasters pay nothing to th 
teams whose games they recreate 
sell to stations for commercial use 
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: : ; : , RECORD SHOPS grab the chance to get 
Big opening. B. F. McLain, a sponsor, escorts first-nighters. artists like Rise Stevens to sign albums. 
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SELLOUT is rejoiced by (left to right) McLain, Conductor Fritz Reiner, Met general 


manager Bing, sponsor W. Prehn, and A. 
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Kramer, Jr., head of Dallas opera group. 


Nothing is more exasperatis 
manage! 


dolf Bing, general 
Metropolitan Opera Assn 
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had to call on its 132 underwriters once. 

The annual Met appearance, of 
course, is a big social event for the 
upper crust; Dallas is the only tour city, 
however, that invites not just the stars 
but the whole company down to the 
last spear-carricr to the opening-night 
ball. The Met stopover employs a lot 
of local labor. It brings in scores of out- 
of-town opera lovers, even from far- 
away states, with wallets bulging. Local 
merchants peg their advertising on the 
event, and Dallas people spend a lot 
of money on new formal wear and party 
fare. Music stores and record shops pro- 
mote opera librettos and albums. The 
city is even finding opera helpful in 
luring new industry to Dallas. 
¢A Big Job—The spring tour, which 
starts right after the regular New York 
scason closes, is a boost for the Met, 
too. A Met official in New York claims 
that even though moving the opera and 
all its accouterments is a vast and ex- 
pensive undertaking, it pays well enough 
to help make up for the deficit the 
company builds up in the New York 
opera house. Bing, himself, is less 
optimistic, however. He says the tour 
just about makes expenses, which are 
tremendous. Cost of each opera, Bing 
claims, averages about $20,000; wear 
and tear on scenery may reach $50,000 
in one season. Expenses like this, of 
course, eat a big hole out of the net. 

It's easy to see why. When the com- 
pany left New York Apr. 12, to show 
17 operas in 16 cities throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, everything went with 
it but the opera house. The seven- 
week tour, which winds up in ‘Toronto 
May 30, will carry the 300-man com- 
pany 7,586 mi. It requires two pas- 
senger and two freight trains. 
¢ The Real Thing—It takes 26 baggage 
cars, each 70 ft. long, to move the mas- 
sive Metropolitan scenery, properties, 
about 15,000 costumes, and lighting 
equipment, 

One reason the Met travels so heavily 
is that it has no road versions; it takes 
the whole New York production on 
tour. If the stage of a tour city is too 
small to accommodate the scenery, the 
Met simply climinates pieces, or re- 
places them with specially prepared 
ones, 
¢ Capacity—For that reason a city has 
to have a fairly large stage to get on the 
list. Also, the Met tries to hit cities 
that have halls of much larger seating 
capacity than the New York opera 
house: ‘Toronto, for instance, claims 
11,500 seats. That’s one big thing that 
makes the tour pay off. The other is 
that seats in tour cities are priced a lot 
higher than in New York. The Dallas 
top of $7.80 is not high compared with 
other cities. Washington’s top is $12; 
Toronto is one of several with a $10 
top. 

The fact that people are willing to 
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pay that much indicates that Dallas is 
not the only hinterland city clamoring 
for the Met. Subscriptions are said to 
have nearly doubled in the past 10 or 
15 years, and the Met constantly turns 
down requests by cities that want to be 
included in the tour. ‘““We have to limit 
the itinerary,” said one official, “for 
practical reasons. We have to fight the 
map, the calendar, and the thermom- 
eter.” 

¢ Rigorous—Geography is a very im- 
portant factor. ‘The company can’t go 
to a city too far off the regular route to 
be able to make it to the next town the 
following night. Expenses are simply 
too big. 

Furthermore, the Met has to con- 
sider the artists. They may have sum- 
mer commitments for concerts or TV, 
say, and must be given time to rest. 
Finally, it must consider the weather. 
Listeners don’t generally go much 
for opera in the summer, since to be 
most effective it must be held indoors. 
¢ Exclusive—From 1909 till 1931 the 
Metropolitan limited its southern jun- 
ket to Atlanta, though Dallas had been 
trying to get on the list for years. In 
1939 it did, largely through the per- 
sistent efforts of the late Arthur Lee 
Kramer, Sr., then president of A. Harris 
& Co. department store. The Met 
asked for a $100,000 guarantee from 
Dallas, and within a week Kramer got 
$136,800. 
¢ Steady Climb—One hundred Dallas 
businessmen underwrote the first sea- 
son, and expenses came to just $72,800 
—$260 less than the Met took in. The 
second season, surplus jumped to 
$3,719. 

The first-season breakdown went like 
this: The first $55,000 went to the 
Metropolitan, the next $5,000 to the 
Dallas Grand Opera Assn.; the rest the 
two divided equally. 
¢ Privileged—Today there are 132 un- 
derwriters with pledges ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,000. They can buy eight 
choice-seat tickets per $1,000 pledge, 
and they get the privilege of entertain- 
ing the artists and celebrities, who are 
parceled out for parties. 

The association absorbs the _ticket- 
sale expenses, rent of the auditorium, 
staff salaries, publicity, and advertising. 
Only one ad had to be placed this year 
to bring a total attendance of 17,775. 
That was 417 below 1952, but the total 
gross of $110,353 was second only to 
1947 when gross, without tax, came to 
$110,744. 
¢ Sophisticated—Of the four operas 
Dallas selected from the touring reper- 
toire this year—Don Giovanni, Rigo- 
letto, Der Rosenkavalier, and Tristan 
und Isolde—Rigoletto, always reliable at 
the box office, was the best money bill. 

But Dallas likes to feature the master- 
pieces rather than the strong box-office 
operas. 


Peppier Gas 


Shell's new gas additive 
promises more power and 
mileage, opens the way for 
higher-compression engines. 


Sheli Oil Co. announced this week 
that it would immediately start putting 
a new additive, called TCP (for tri- 
cresyl phosphate), in its premium gas 
oline. TCP will raise the price of the 
fuel a half cent, but Shell thinks the 
higher cost will be offset by better 
performance of the fuel. 

The additive is designed to prevent 

carbon deposits from building up on 
spark plugs and in the engine. These 
deposits keep the spark plugs from fir- 
ing accurately. They also hold heat in 
the engine, which may cause the in- 
coming gasoline to explode prematurely, 
wasting fuel and power. 
e Du Pont Findings—lhree days after 
Shell announced its plans, three chem- 
ists of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. presented a paper, at an American 
Petroleum Institute meeting in New 
York, that indicated that their experi 
ments showed that new additives could 
be beneficial. The du Pont chemists 
don’t say what additives they tried, but 
refer to them only as additives “X,” 
a, ee “a.” eRe how- 
ever, that a small amount of the proper 
additive will decrease engine deposits 
and will improve fuel performance. 

The du Pont chemists point out an 
advantage that may be of even more 
lasting importance. The compression 
ratio of an engine determines how much 
power an engine gets from fucl—the 
higher the compression ratio, the better 
the utilization of the fuel. ‘The prema- 
ture explosion of gasoline in high-com- 
pression engines, however, has limited 
the extent to which designers 
could use the high-compression idea. 
The addition of tetraecthy] lead, now 
common in most premium gasolines, 
permitted car designers to use the high- 
compression engines that go into many 
cars today. The du Pont chemists think 
that the new additives will permit de- 
signers to use engines with even higher 
compression ratios than are common 
today. 
¢ More Zip—But the future promise of 
the additives does not detract from the 
present possibilities. Shell tested TCP 
and thinks the new gasoline will give 
“the average car up to 15% more 
power, more mileage.” Field tests show 
that full benefits of TCP show up as 
early as the second tankful of gasoline, 
according to Shell. 

The tests, just completed, were so 
successful that Shell decided to start 
using it immediately. 
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Allen-Bradley controls which oper- Factory Equipped 
ate the National Maxipres machine. with 


Allen-Bradley 
Solenoid Controls 


ATIONAL MAXIPRES 


OPERATED BY ALLEN-BRADLEY 


Maxipresses are used for forging a Wide variety of parts for 
automobiles, aircraft, farm implements and other applications. 


It is another example of Allen-Bradley solenoid motor 
controls doing an outstanding job of controlling large 
production equipment for industry. The simplicity of these 

: ' controls has resulted in a reputation for rugged, reliable 
Bulletin 709 Solenoid : . 

Searter. Size 5 performance. The one moving part in all Allen-Bradley 
solenoid starters guarantees millions of trouble free opera- 
tions. Double break, silver alloy contacts require no main- 
tenance. Reliable overload relays are on the job constantly, 
protecting men, motors, and machines. 


! You can’t go wrong in specifying Allen-Bradley motor 
‘ , control for your next job. 


Bulletin 709 Solenoid Bulletin 849 Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Starter. Size 1 Pneumatic Timer 


{ 1-7 SY) 
ALLEN-BRADLEY 
SOLENOID MOTOR CONTROL 
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The case for 
going first class! 





Where else (except by Pullman) can you travel 
in a private room—relax in your own Club 
dine in a fine restaurant—and sleep in a full-size, 
comfortable bed? 


Weigh all the evidence and you'll find... 


Hs good business to 


Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1069, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Didn’t mean it: It looks as though the 
move for a constitutional amendment 
to limit federal income taxes to 25% of 
an individual’s income is dead. Maine 
lawmakers told Congress to ignore their 
earlier stand supporting it; that means 
other less conservative states would 
probably never go along. 
2 


Stock-exchange merger of Dallas’ $30- 
million Transcontinental Bus System, 
next largest to Greyhound, and the $10- 
million American Buslines, Inc., of 
Lincoln, Neb., was approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
enlarged company—Continental Trail- 
ways Bus System—will cover 46,947 
route miles in 31 states. It has applied 
for four more purchases. 


20th Century-Fox president, Spyros 
Skouras, scored a thumping victory at 
stockholders’ meeting in Wilmington, 
latest development in his battle with 
New York financier Charles Green over 
control of the film company. Stockhold 
ers approved a new one-ballot-for-one 
director voting system promoted by 
Skouras that would give Green’s group 
little chance to elect anyone to the 
board. Directors will be chosen in 
New York May 19. 

* 
Pioneer Air Lines, tottering North Texas 
feeder line, must get rid of its nine 
Martin 202s, stick to the slower, less 
costly Douglas DC-3s. That’s the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s final word. Failure 
of the experiment, which nearly put 
Pionecr out of business, may make other 
feeder lines think twice before trving to 
buy bigger-than-DC-3 equipment (BW 
—Mar.28’53,p33). 

* 
Federal Power Commission gave New 
York State a preliminary go-ahead on 
developing St. Lawrence power. It rec 
ommends issuing the state a 50-year 
license to build and operate part of a 
$600-million project, necessary to de 
velopment of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
(BW—Jan.10°53,p26). Limited U. S. 
participation got President Eisenhow- 
er’s blessing last week. 

* 


The $1.2-million sale of the govern- 
ment’s half interest in Jasco, Inc., to 
Standard Oil Development Co., sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), got 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell’s 
O.K. Jasco holds basic synthetic rub- 
ber patents, was owned jointly by the 
Standard subsidiary and I. G. Farben 
before the U.S. seized the German 
holdings during the war 
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Another example 
of 
efficient power 


at lower cost 


And *e “hele 


How to cut power costs in a BIG way 


HE machine shown above is the most powerful 

compressor gas engine built anywhere today. But 
don’t let that fool you. The fact that this Cooper- 
Bessemer engine is being shipped as a complete 
assembled unit attests its true compactness. In this 
respect alone it saves many thousands of installation 
dollars where horsepower needs run high... as in 
cross-country gas pipeline compressor stations. 

But that’s only a small part of the latest economy 
picture. Thanks to new developments in the fueling, 
air flow, combustion and mechanical design of these 
and other Cooper-Bessemer engine types, old records 
of fuel and lube economy have gone by the boards. 
For example, a 200,000 to 250,000 horsepower 
pipeline would save upwards of a million dollars a 
year. And that’s continuing economy! 


If you have an interest in power, any application 


of heavy-duty power, Cooper-Bessemer would like 
to show you how to cut costs. It will pay you to find 
out about the new things being done by one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest engine builders. The Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation, Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 





Mount Vernon, Ohie 


/ f 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pa. 


New York * Chicago * Washington * San Francisco © Los Angeles * 

Sen Diego * Houston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa * Greggten * 

Seottle ¢ Tulsa © $1. Lovis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Helifex, N. 5. 


DIESELS* GAS ENGINES*GAS-DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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“DON’T TELL ME THAT HAPPENED AT WORK!” 


“Well, dear, I...” 

“You can’t tell me that happened on 
the job. Everybody knows it’s the safest 
place in town to work. Now where did 
you get that black eye?”’ 

“I’m just trying to tell you, honey. I 
bumped it in the cellar this morning. 
You're darned right the plant is 


vised by an insurance company to re- 
duce loss in industry. Called Human- 
ics, the program also includes Indus- 
trial Engineering, Industrial Hygiene 
and Industrial Preventive Medicine. 
When an accident occurs in spite of 





safe. I ought to stay there . . . it’s a 
lot safer than this house!”’ 

A modern loss prevention pro- 
gram does more than prevent indus 
trial accidents. It builds a plant’s 
reputation as “a good place to 
work.” Areputation like that spreads 
through a whole community. 

Liberty Mutual’s accident pre- 
vention activities are one phase of 





the most complete program de- 


ema 


LIBERTY “0% MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 








those preventive activities, Humanics 
works to reduce its human and financial 
cost. In difficult cases, the advice of dis- 
tinguished specialists in orthopedics and 
traumatic surgery is available. Finally, 
the seriously injured are helped to 
return to normal living and earn- 
ing. This is done at the Liberty 
Mutual Rehabilitation Centers in 
Boston and Chicago, or through 
comparable services elsewher« 
Humanics can help you cut your 
compensation insurance costs. How 
. and how much .. . you can find 
out by calling or writing the nearest 
Liberty Mutual office. Look for it in 
your telephone book. Or write to us 
at 175 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS *® 
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Eisenhower-Congress relations face a new test. Troubles so far have 
been relatively minor. And the President has come out O0.K. on most—on 
the Wilson confirmation and who controls submerged oil lands. But new 
and broader issues will come to a boil during the next 60 days. They will 
show the President and many members of his party out of step. The Demo- 
crats are whetting their knives, hoping to win Congress back in the 1954 
elections. Businessmen’s stake in what happens is high. 


The budget will become a battleground—because of the changes Eisen- 
hower will make in spending and appropriations schedules for the upcoming 
fiscal year. 

Republicans in Congress are disappointed at the record to date. The 
Administration set out to'whack upward of $8-billion off the budget prepared 
by Truman. But actual cuts are only $4-billion plus. 


Two more years of deficits are in sight—deficits in fiscal 1954 (which 
starts July 1) and in fiscal 1955. In fact, there’s doubt that the present $275- 
billion national debt ceiling will be high enough. 


Taxes are the other side of the spending coin. Not yet being able to 
get spending down far enough, the Administration wants to keep the present 
taxes. 


That irks many Republicans, too. The Democrats had scheduled the 
expiration of the excess-profits tax for June 30. Now the Republicans expect 
a White House request to keep EPT for another six months, at least, and 
maybe until next midyear. 

A revolt may be in the making. There’s rising talk in Congress that the 
only way to cut government spending is to take away part of the money. In 
other words, let tax revenues decline—confront the executive branch with a 
smaller income, hoping it will cut spending more. 


The Democrats are chortling on the sidelines. Now they don’t have to 
defend. They can attack. 


The politics of it is simply this: Economy was made a high note in the 
Presidential campaign—the idea that Eisenhower could cut way down on 
Democratic spending, balance the budget, and ease the tax burden. House 
and Senate Republicans up for reelection next year want performance, not 
just future hopes, on which to base their campaigns. The fact is that the loss 
of a few seats could cost the GOP its majorities in Congress. That would 
confront Eisenhower with a really tough second half of his term. 


Smaller issues will be building up in the meantime. No one of them is 
serious in terms of votes. But in the aggregate, they are big. 


Take Taft-Hartley act revision, for example. The Administration has 
provided no leadership—not publicly, anyhow—on what changes should 
or shouldn’t be made. Right now, the big unions seem disposed to fight any 
changes in the law, feeling that they would turn out to be “anti-union.” 
The gamble is that the unions might be able to upset a few congress- 
men next year. 

* 

There’s a farm fight, too, on reorganization. The Democrats are making 
this a party issue. They are trying to block Eisenhower’s plan on the 
grounds that it gives too much power to Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
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But the big fight for farm votes will come next year. That’s when the 
Republicans have to come forward with an alternative to high price supports, 
or live with what they inherited from the Truman Administration. 

The GOP may have nothing brand-new to offer. The drift right now 
seems to be toward somewhat lower support levels, but with controls on 
production to avoid the big surpluses that run up price-support costs. The 
hitch in it: Farmers don’t like the government to order them what to do. 


* 
Statehood for Hawaii is snarled, with final passage uncertain. 


Alaskan statehood is being tied in. This maneuver is by Democrats in 
the Senate who feel 48 states are enough, for now. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway project still is uncertain. Senate chances 
are pretty good. But on the House side, Public Works Committee Chairman 
Dondero is having trouble getting hearings started—he faces a stall. 


The reciprocal trade act will be extended pretty much as it is now. 
The vote may be delayed until after the June 12 expiration. But that won’t 
make any difference. Tariff cuts now in effect will stay, but the Administra- 
tion has no plans for new, big cuts in the year ahead. 


The customs simplification bill won’t be voted. It’s an old, old issue. 
Congress is in no mood to vote it when worry over imports is rising. 


Stiffer penalties for antitrust violation are no certainty this year. The 
House has voted the Celler bill, upping fines from $5,000 to $50,000. But 
thus far the Senate has scheduled no hearings. 


Standby controls over wages and prices have only a slender chance. 
The trouble is in the House, which is anti-control. The most to expect is a 
bill that would permit a “national emergency freeze” only after the House 
and Senate 0.K.’d plans submitted by the President. 


Relief from “nuisance” taxes isn’t in the picture. The big push has been 
for relief for the movies. But backers know such legislation would merely 
become a vehicle for other excise cuts. So the issue will be dropped. 


Tax revision hearings will start June 16. But there’s no prospect for 
legislative action on such things as depreciation and the double taxation of 
dividends this year. The drive for a bill will come in 1954. 


More liberal depreciation allowances will be the result of the policy 
statement just issued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Business still won’t 
have a free hand in determining write-offs. But it will have more freedom 
than under past policy (page 28). 


Washington is still cheerful about the business outlook. The expectation 
is for an easing off in the last half of the year from the lofty levels of recent 
months. But this is not supposed to be serious. 


Complaints that money is too tight are coming in. They usually are 
coupled with requests that the Administration let up a little on credit limita- 
tions. The official line still is that inflation remains alive—more of a danger 
than deflation. But a few cracks are beginning to show in this front. Some 
officials are afraid inflation will be fought too long. 
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'O STAINLESS STEE™ 


oa * e 
= For Finishing ALL METALS 
By actual Abraso-Meter tests, Steelcote Stain- 
less Steel Coating has the highest resistance 
to abrasion of any known coating on the 
market today — 27 times greater than alumi- 
num paint. It is the nearest approach to a 
Y Po j permanent finish available for machinery, 
° w° Vanastd equipment, furniture and any metal surface 
for either interior or exterior exposure. 


els ee) fo) a eee Use The film is extremely tough, durable and flexi- 
ble. May be hammered, bent or twisted. Is 
§ T | J é L A § T impervious to moisture and highly resistant 
to most chemicals, salt air, alkalis, oil, grease; 
heat, cold and sunlight. Non-inflammable, nor- 

If other colors are desired for similar appli- toxic and odorless when dry. 


cations, we recommend STEELAST. It has 
the same superior resistance as Steelcote Steelcote Stainless Steel Coating ma 


Stainless Steel and is available in White, brushed, dipped or sprayed; dries quj 


Gray, Black and Ivory standard colors. RY semi-gloss, neutral finish, similar j 
may also be manufactured to order in other t lished stainl t 
colors. Write for further information —_ Oo unpe - e i Howness 
and prices. discolor or tarnish like alu 


for complete 
specifications 
and prices 


write: 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. 
Dept.10, Gratiot at Theresa 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


STEELCOTE LICENSED MANUFACTURERS 


Standard Paint & Varnish Compony, itd, Windsor, Canada 





mientos Sud Americanos Grotry 
silla de Correo 1169, Limo, Peru 


2 Argentina De Pinturas, S.A 
336, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


ompagnie Des Vernis Valentin - 8) Gresilons, Gennevilliers, France 





FROM KITTY HAWK 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 





ENGINE ACCESSORIES 





Here are typical examples of Adel’s 
complete line of aircra/t equipment 
—over 600 types developed 

for every aircraft ” 
application. 


ie» 


TO ADEL 
A Half Century of Flight Advancement 


) today’s aircraft 
r, faster, farther 


he years, / Division of GENERAL METALS 

ie 2 f ATION has kept Pace with the advancement of the 

aircraft *s exacting requirements for literally hundreds 

of precision-made products: hydraulic and pneumatic control 

equipment; heater, anti-icing and fuel system equipment, 
engine accessories, and clips and line supports. 

Adel design, creative engineering and specialized production 
facilities contribute in large part to the successful development 
— the dependable and efficient operation — of every type of 
military and commercial aircraft. 


ADEL — PREFERRED FOR AIRCRAFT THE WORLD OVER 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18th & FLORIDA STREETS + SAN FRANCISCO /0, CALIFORNIA 


ADEL DIVISION © Aircraft, Industrial & Marine Hydraulics . . . Plants at Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va 
ENTERPRISE DIVISION © Morine& Stationary Diesels, Oi! Burners, Food Process Equipment...Plants at San Francisco,Calif. 
PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION © Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples . . . Plants at San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif 
METALS DIVISION © Foundry & Forge Products . . . Plants at Ookland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas 
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HYDRAULICS + LINE SUPPORTS + DIESEL ENGINES * PROCESS MACHINERY © OIL BURNERS © CASTINGS & FORGINGS © PIPE FITTINGS 




















MARKETING | 
The 20 Biggest Retailers: The 1952 Score 


Soles in Fiseal Year (000 omitted) 
1951 


$3,392,541 
2,657,408 
1,454,643 
1,106,157 


1,035,202 
997,086 
684,180 
510,451 


476,693 
408,844 
424,991 
406,773 


361,321 
342,349 
310,978 
259,591 


298,522 
268,333 
219,243 
209,244 


% Change 
'39-'52 'S1-'52 
258.0%(#) 5.0%(#) 
374.9 é 
324.8 
128.4 


282.5 
332.2 
123.5 
362.4 


347.6 
306.7 
330.7 
224.3 


613.1 
154.6 
172.1 
1,096.0 


216.2 
173.0 
460.7 
813.1 


1939 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea $990,358 
Sears, Roebuck 617,414 
Safeway Stores . 385,882 
Montgomery Ward 474,882 


282,134 
243,357 
318,840 
114,824 


112,122 
110,114 
103,905 
131,041 


56,824 
130,434 
153,911 

24,499 


92,231 
103,762 
41,45) 
24,782 


+ Business Week estimate 


1952 


$3,500,000 ( #) 
2,932,338 
1,639,095 
1,084,586 


1,079,257 

1,051,850 
712,655 
531,000 (E) 


501,841 
447,862 
447,548 
425,000(E) 


405,221 
332,146 
326,418 
293,000 (E) 


291,679 
283,240 
232,432 
226,292 


So 


DBAUN YUN BUOY hau NR 


J. C. Penney 
Kroger 

F. W. Woolworth 
American Stores 


Allied Stores ¢dotecn 
Federated Dept. Stores... 
May Dept. Stores 

First National Stores 


@ONAWG AWH — 


National Tea 

R. H. Macy* 

S. S. Kresge 

Food Fair Stores......... 
Gimbel Bros 

W. T. Grant... 

City Stores 

Jewel Tec 


_~ 
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E Store's own estimate *53 weeks 


They Kept Climbing—But in Low Gear 











But for one significant difference, 
the 1952 score sheet above looks much 
like the tally for the year before (BW 
Mav2+4'52,p40). The names on the list 
are about the same, and in about the 
same order. And there's the same big 
crop of new sales records. 

The one difference: In 1951 sales by 
and large climbed fast. In 1952 they 
labored upward slowly. 

e Placers—lThere’s one newcomer to 
the list—Jewel Tea Co., which nosed 
out Marshall Ficld & Co. for 20th 
place. Aside from that, there are few 
changes from 1951’s tally. Great At- 
lantic & Pacific ‘Tea Co. held its top 
position, though no official figures are 
yet available to confirm this. In fact, 
among the top 10, the only change was 
that l'ederated Department Stores, Inc., 
replaced May Department Stores Co. 
in the No. 10 spot. Food Fair Stores, 
Inc., once again claimed the record for 
the biggest jump, from 18th to 16th 
place. Kroger Co. joined the bilhion- 
dollar club for the first time. 

¢ Slow Climb—Most of the big retailers 
registered new sales records last vear. 
But—with a few exceptions—these gains 
came slow and hard. 

Not one of the top 20 retailers re- 
ported a sales increase of as much as 


14% during fiscal 1952, During 1951 
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four stores (Food lair, Safeway Stores, 
Inc., Kroger, and National ‘Tea Co.) 
pulled up 14% or more; two of them— 
l'ood Fair and Safeway—registered gains 
of over 20%. The best any of them 
could do in 1952 was a score of 12.9% 
reported by Food Fair. Only four of 
the 20 could boast as much as a 10% 
gain. 

At the low end of the list, the slow-up 
resulted in actual sales dips for two 
big department stores—-R. TH. Macy & 
Co. and Gimbel Bros., Inc. Montgom- 
crv Ward & Co., the only one that 
had shown a sales dip in 1951, repeated 
its drop-off last vear. 
¢ Brake—Price was clearly one of the 
chief reasons for this tendency to move 
more slowly. Since sales are figured on 
dollar volume, it follows that “up to a 
certain point—sales are generally higher 
when prices are higher. In 1952 prices 
as a whole climbed much more slowly 
than in 1951. 

The over-all price index last year 
inched up from a monthly average of 
111.0 in 1951 to 113.5 (1947-1949 
equals 100). The food price index 
went from 112.6 to 114.6. That was 
nowhere near so bold a jump as food 
prices registered between 1950 and 
1951, when they hopped from 101.2 to 
112.6. 


The apparel price index actually too} 
a slide last year. As against a jump from 
98.1 to 106.9 in 1951, the 1952 
dropped to 105.8 
¢ Contestants— I hes: 
plain why once again the food stor 
made the best record. ‘Together, the 
cight food chains on the list pulled up 
6.3% above 1951 sales. People are still 
apparently cager to cat while their pock 
cts are full. 

The figures also help explain what 
happened to Macy's and Gimbel 
Soft goods such as apparel have never 
fully recovered from the beating they 
took at the hands of their old 
sarv, hard goods, in the battle for the 
consumer's dollar. At least one depart 
ment store economist fee] 
the department stores have hit close to 
bottom in this struggle, that the upturn 
for them is not too far awa 

The variety stores more or less fol 
lowed the pattern of the whole list 
The average 4.7% gain of ¥. W. Wool 
worth Co., 8. S. Kresge Co., and W, ‘I 
Grant Co. was better than the depart 
ment stores’ 3.8% batting average, but 
it was nothing like the gain the 
varicties showed for 1951 
¢ Expansion—Beside price, the main 
boost in sales came from expansion. In 
food stores, of course, this meant mor 
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CAN YOU SPOT THE 
90¢ DIFFERENCE ? 


The two boxes are almost identical. 
One is tied with wire. The other shows 
how Bostitch field men can cut costs— 
the lid of the box is fastened to the 
bottom with just four wire staples. 
By switching to Bostitch, this fruit 
packer was able to save 90c out of 
every dollar formerly spent for wire. 
And that’s not all. The packer fur- 
ther reports that his boxes look bet- 
ter, stack better, travel better. His 


shipping-room employees are a lot 
happier. And his customers say the 
boxes are easier to open and the fruit 
is less likely to be bruised. 

Whatever business you’re in, what- 
ever your present method for closing 
cartons or fasténing materials, you'll 
do well to check into the services 
Bostitch offers. You'll be surprised 
how many different fastening jobs 
Bostitch can help you with. 


AT THE END OF THE LINE, boxes are securely fastened with Bostitch S2B wire 
stitchers. Bostitch makes 30 different machines for doing all kinds of shipping-room jobs. 


PREE BULLETIN describes 20 of the 800 


Boatitch models used for wrapping or 
packaging. Just mark and mail the coupon, 


Please send me a free copy of your bulletin on Bostitch stapling machines for 


shipping-room use, 


I am particularly interested in a better and faster method for: 


C) Assembling cartons 
C) Bottoming 
[) Top-sealing 


Name 


(0 Sealing corrugated wrappers 
( Repairing cartons for re-use 
(C- Bag-sealing 


THERE'S A BOSTITCH MAN NEAR YOU — 
300 field men in 123 cities in the U.S. and 
Canada, Bostitch service is always nearby. 


( Covering barrels 
0 Tagging 
Other 








Company 


PO 





City a ee 


fastens it better 


Zone. SE yy 


0 FASTER 


7 . 
4 with wire 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
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“... ‘We're getting some- 


where near normal again,’ 
one official explained .. .” 


BIGGEST RETAILERS starts on p. 41 


outlets, and—perhaps more important— 
bigger outlets. A good bit of Food 
Fair's gains, for example, came from its 
steady pursuit of new markets. It 
opened 14 new stores during the year, 
closed two small ones. According to 
a survey by Super Market Merchandis- 
ing, new supers increased the total num- 
ber by 6.2% last year. 

Expansion was the key to increases in 
other than food lines. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. credits much of its sizable 10 
sales gain to its postwar development 
program. Sears didn’t open many new 
stores last year; high taxes curtailed 
its plans. But the new stores it had 
opened in previous years are beginning 
to pay big sales dividends. On the 
other hand, Montgomery Ward, which 
has held its postwar exy down 
tight, registered a sales decline. 

The addition of strong units similarly 
explains the progress of those depart 
ment stores that showed above-average 
gains. Thus, Federated could count in 
11 months of its big Abraham & Straus 
branch at Hempstead, N. Y., plus a 
couple of Fedway stores, and a full 
year of Sanger’s. City Stores Co. had 
a year’s ownership of Lansburgh Bros. 

In these days of the hard sell, two big 
gainers—Sears and National ‘Tca—cite a 
third reason for better-than-average sales 
jumps: aggressive merchandising. 
¢ Profits—Even though 
lighter in 1952, retailers aren’t 
much. The table does not 
crucial difference between 1952 and 
1951: the much more widespread 
growth in profits last year. At least 
14 out of the 20—including Macy’s and 
Gimbels—reported improved net in- 
come after taxes. lly, Marshall 
Field, which bowed out to Jewel Tea 
(thanks partly to the fact that the food 
store fiscal year ran 53 wecks), suf- 
fered a smaller sales loss than cither 
Macv’s or Gimbels—less than 1%. ‘The 
big Chicago retailer also showed a good 
gain in net income. 

Stores credit some of their better 
profit showing to better control of 
costs and a tightening up of operations. 
But for the department stores—all of 
which registered gains in net income 
the main boost came from this: The 
near-fatal markdowns of 1951, which 
ate so heavily into profits, were much 
less in evidence during 1952. The 
stacked-up inventories that followed 
the post-Korea buying spree were 
wom down. “We're getting some- 
where near normal again,” one 
official explained. 
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We specialize 

in large, 
thin-section, 

light weight 
precision bearings 
for Aircraft, 
Automotive 

and Industrial 
Equipment 


THE 


Contact wival | \ Muskegon 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS: 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


KAYDON BALL RADIAL BEARING 


16.875 


x 17.625 x 0.375 


DESIGNED FOR PRECISION RADAR MOUNTS 


YY A NET WEIGHT: 2 Pounds 


ACTUAL SECTION: ONLY %” x %” 


WORLD'S THINNEST BEARINGS 


| N AS A WEDDING RING... WITH THE PRECISION OF FINE WATCH PARTS 


Proportionately, that’s an understatement! A wedding 
ring as big as 17.625” outside diameter would be about 
four times as thick as the actual 0.375” section of these 
thin KAYOON bearings...and even the finest watch parts, 
enlarged proportionately, probably would not have the 
precision tolerance to which these bearings are consist- 
ently finished. ¢ These are by far the thinnest ball 
bearings ever made in this large diameter. KAYDON bas 
developed the facilities and special techniques vital 
to such precision production. 

Precision miracles in extremely large bearings of 


KAYUUN 


ENGINEFERIN G 


unusually thin section have become routine achieve 
ments at KAYDON. In addition to unique thinness that 
conserves space and weight, other outstanding features 
have been embodied in many special KAYOON bearings 
..» for instance: Flame hardened bearing races drilled, 
tapped and gear-cut by the KAYDON process eliminat 
costly auxiliary parts, help improve machine design 
and performance, and make possible more compact, 
lighter machines of greater capacity. 

For unusually large, light weight, thin section bear 
ings, contact KAYDON of Muskegon. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller © Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
® Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 


CORP. 


MUSKECONeMICHICAN 


PRECISION BALL AN D BOLLE BR BEARINGS 





Fresh off the press, and full of inter- 
esting information, here is a brand-new 
brochure telling you all about the in- 
dustrial advantages of the Long Beach 
area—in the rich market of Southern 
California. 

Everything from A to Z (airports and 
Zephyrs) is summarized. Get the facts on 
the vast pool of skilled and semi-skilled 
labor. Learn for yourself the 12 reasons 
wliy Long Beach has becofhe one of the 
leading industrial centers. Read how you 
will benefit from locating your plant here. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


The compact brochure lists 12 reasons 
for locating your plant in the Long Beach 
area. Plenty of skilled labor; savings in 
transportation, taxes, utilities and insur- 
ance; low-cost land, construction and 
Operation; and good housing facilities 
are a few of the profit-making factors, 

Write today for full information. Free 
—and confidential, of course. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200-H East Ocean Blvd 


Long Beach 2, Calif. 





Short-Term Market Pays Off 


P. R. Mallory, up to this time a components supplier 
only, is making converters that will enable owners of current 
TV models to receive both UHF and VHF programs. 


Television has been responsible for a 
lot of changes in a lot of businesses, 
but it took ultrahigh frequency (UHF) 
telecasting to jar P. R. Mallory & Co. 
out of its traditional role of being only 
a components supplier. For the first 
time in its history, Mallory is in the 
market with a consumer product—but 
its new venture probably won't last 
more than two years. 

lor years, Mallory has supplied ca- 
pacitors, jacks and plugs, resistors, rheo- 
stats, and similar items to the radio 
and ‘T'V industry. Its products are used 
by practically every major manufacturer 
in the field, and by radio and 'T'V serv- 
ice men as well. 

However, most of the 20-million-odd 
TV sects now in operation can’t receive 
programs telecast by the new UHF' sta- 
tions. ‘Their reception is limited to very 
high frequency (VHF) channels. But 
these sects can be converted to receive 
both VHF and UHF. And Mallory 
has gone into the business of making 
the converters. 

e Crossroads—It took a lot of soul- 
searching before Mallory broke with 
tradition and made a converter under 
its own brand name. As Harold C. 
Bucll, vice-president in charge of sales, 
put it: “We have always been scrupu 
lous about avoiding competition with 
cour customers.” More than that, con- 
sumer product selling entailed an en 
tirely new type of marketing operaticn. 

Before the decision was final, its 
officers consulted with customer TV 
manufacturers. Amazingly, there not 
only was no objection; the T'V people 
endorsed the idea. They didn’t want 
to go into the business themselves. 
That would entail engineering, tooling, 
and establishing production lines to fill 
a relatively short-lived demand; when 
existing sets are converted, sales will 
end. Morcover, since the converter is 
of no use by itself, but can be used 
only with a TV set, the manufacturers 
were not concerned that Mallory would 
become an active, permanent com- 
petitor. 
¢ Sales Setup—Then came the question 
as to how to market the converters. 
Mallory decided to use its existing setup 
of 600 distributors, whose principal 
business is supplying replacement parts 
used by radio and TV service men. 
While sales last, this will give the dis- 
tributors an extra source of income and 
profit. And it will help the service men, 
too, for in many instances set owners 
will turn to them when they want their 


TV sets adjusted to receive UHF. 
“We were aware we might scll more 
converters through other distribution 
channels,” said Buell; “but we looked 
at the long-range picture and decided 
to stick by the people who would be 
our sales outlets for years to come.” 
e Progress—l'irst announcement that 
Mallory would make its own brand 
name converter was issued to the trade 
early in July, 1951, just a couple of 
months after top management had 
decided to take the big step. The first 
converters, turned out on pilot lines, 
were shipped in April, 1952 

Last September, when the first new 
UHF broadcasting station went on the 
air in Portland, Ore., orders began to 
pour in. By that time the company 
had production lines going. From Sep 
tember to March, 1953, sales increased 
18-fold—and Mallory’s current backlog 
of orders is equivalent to its total pro 
duction to date. 

Currently, more than 1,000 workers, 
mostly women, are employed on the as 
sembly lines—turning out Mallory 
brand-name converters plus some un- 
der other brand names for concerns 
like Sears, Roebuck & Co., Arvin In- 
dustries, Inc., and Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 

e Five-Star Deal—Mallory officials sce 
these advantages to the company in the 
converter operations 

With all the facilities, equipment, 
sources of supply, and know-how re 
quired to manufacture converters, the 
company can make a good thing out of 
it saleswise and carningswise for a cou 
ple of years. 

It will help build goodwill among 
distributors and service men—a big fac- 
tor because of the expected growth in 
the market for replacement parts as 
T'V sets now in the hands of the public 
grow older. 

It will get the Mallory name before 
the public and thus favorably influence 
component sales to ‘IV set makers. 
Mallory has not been a major supplier 
of TV tuners, feels public eptance 
of its converters will help improve its 
industry position in this category. 

By its approach to the whole subject 
of converters, Mallory feels the industry 
is assured the converters are not being 
used as a stepping stone to its perma 
nent entry into the consumer market 

Finally, in the words of sales chief 
Bucll, it will “educate a lot of people 
to the fact we make electrical and elec 
tronic equipment, not hats.” 
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Services include analysis, design, engineer- 
ing, procurement and construction of facili- 
ties for the manufacture of petrochemicals 
and other chemicals and chemical products. 





Examples of current and recent plants: 


Aluminum fluoride 
BUILDERS 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Ammonia and ammonium salts 
Aromatics (benzene, toluene, etc.) 
Commercial acids 

Elemental phosphorus and phosphates 
Hydrogenation of coal and oil 

Soda ash 


e fa ey 4 T & L Sodium sulfonate 


Styrene 


Cc oO ee 2 oO - A T ¥ o Ni Zirconium chloride 


Los Angeles e SAN FRANCISCO + New York 
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You Listen, You Learn 


by Mort Singer 
KIPLINGER STAFF EDITOR 


You should have heard this retailer light 
into me. *‘Why should Kiplinger give 
away trade secrets? Why tell people 
about plans to cut prices and unload in- 
ventories? People only put off buying 
when they hear these things.” And this 
merchant wasn’t just blowing off steam. 
He really wanted to know. 

I listened and remembered. I remem- 
bered the union leader who took us to 
task for sizing up wage demands months 
early. This was no run-of-the-mill union 
ollicial. He was a high muckamuck in 
union circles. He charged that we were 
tipping off management on wage de- 
mands; that we were on the employer's 
sucle 

I listened and remembered. I remem- 
bered the government official who jumped 
us for predicting the onset of full-scale 
controls long before January 1951. The 
people should be kept in the dark ‘‘until 
we're ready to tell them,” he argued. 

What is the answer to this retailer, this 
union man, this government authority? 
Simply that we at Kiplinger’s do a plain, 
oldtashioned reporting job. If we stop to 
wonder too often about what we should 
or shouldn’t report, about whether some- 
one’s feelings might be hurt, or whether 
t's safe to print this-or-that, we may as 
well close up shop. We work on the as- 
sumption that people want facts and that 
they'll know what to do about them, once 
they get them right side up. 

It isn’t often | get a chance to sound 
off like this (and on the boss’s time too) 
so Vil say just one more thing, then Ill 
get back to the listening post at Kip- 
linger’s. From the reporter's viewpoint, 
this new government set-up in Washing- 
ton is a bonanza. New facts. New ideas, 
whether you agree with them or not. New 
philosophy, new tactics, new moves and 
countermoves, Like watching a baby learn 
to walk. And brother, does it have a lot 
to learn! Whichever side you were on last 
November, it’s a fascinating story, this 
story of new leadership. We'll be telling 
you more about it. 


The Kiplinger Washington Letter is 
just about the most practical invest- 
ment a businessman can make, $18 a 
year (almost invariably a_ tax-deduc- 
tible business expense); on your desk 
every Monday morning. 


KIPLINGER LETTERS 
1729 H Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Mass Market: Where To from Here? 


HE MASSIVE KUZNETS stupDyY of 
T income distribution (page 56) 
holds the greatest of significance 
for marketing men. 

In simple terms, what Kuznets 
is showing is that the rich no 
longer get so big a slice of the na- 
tional income pie as they once got. 
This, he points out, has had im- 
portant repercussions in the arcas 
of investment and risk capital. 

The marketing man, viewing the 
matter from the other side 7 the 
table, is apt to sce another conse- 
quence of this major shift in in- 
come distribution. 

What he sees is the develop- 
ment of America’s remarkable mass 
market for consumer goods, surely 
one of the most arresting facts of 
the whole turbulent decade from 
1940 to 1950. The meaning of 
what happened in those years can 
be grasped quickly in two sets of 
figures. Kuznets shows that: 

In 1939 the richest 5% of the 
people took home 22.7% of the 
total income. In 1948 they took 
home only 15.1%. 

If the top 5% had maintained 
their 1939 share of the pie, their 
take-home pay (after taxes) would 
be around $56-billion. Actually, 
the figure is closer to $37-billion. 

This, of course, puts the matter 
in its crudest terms. Still, $19-bil 
lion or so spread around among 
other income groups meant that 
marketing men could sell more 
food, appliances, houses, clothes. 
For the rich—no matter how much 
money they have—can eat only so 
much food, wear so many clothes, 
drive so many cars. The U.S. 
economy has been made _prosper- 
ous by the wants of the many, not 
the few. 


HE CURIOUS FACT is that despite 

the cries of the pessimists that 
a great era was ending, the market 
for luxury goods didn’t collapse. 
We did not sink into a gray age of 
uniformity and shoddy mediocrity 
—at least insofar as goods were con- 
cerned. 

Of course, it is true that the pri- 
vate market for steam vachts, Rem- 
brandts, and other of the most 
conspicuous of conspicuously con- 
sumed goods pretty much fell on 
its face. But against that, the mar- 
ket for sterling silver, small pleasure 


boats, European sports cars, mink 
coats, travel, and other private pre 
serves of the earlier tycoons got 
bigger than anyone had ever dared 
hope, 

The shift in income distribution 
democratized the market, broad 
ened its base. 


HIS HAS GREAT PORTENT for the 

future. 

I'rue, Kuznets shows that the 
trend in favor of the lower-inconx 
groups and to the disadvantage of 
the upper groups has halted. Or at 
least, the process seems to have 
slowed down. 

But the important thing is that 
the basic pattern of income dis 
tribution has been changed p 
nently. It can never shift bach 
far toward the old prewar pattern, 
with its narrow base. 

We have thus created a perma 
nent and strong underpinning for 
prosperity. Mass purchasing power 
should remain high. 


NE WEAKNESS does exist, how- 
O ever. Marketing men should 
note it carefully. It lies in the very 
fact that the shift in income dis 
tribution has slowed down 

When people’s incomes are up 
graded, their buving habits change. 
They upgrade their living. They 
buy consumer goods that were out 
of their reach, or that they con 
sidered unnecessary, before—steaks, 
refrigerators, better cars, more ex 
pensive clothes. 

The figures show the story. Ac- 
cording to Electrical Merchandis 
ing, a McGraw-Hill publicat 
1939 consumers bought 1.9 
refrigerators, as against 3.5-millio 
in 1952; 1.4-million washing ma 
chines, as against 3.2-million last 
year. 

When this upgrading process is 
going on continually—as has been 
the case in the past decade—it 
means that the market for a huge 
group of consumer products is 
expanding continually. When th 
process slows down, expansion of 
the market slows down with it 

That is exactly what’s happen 
ing now. It raises the problem of 
saturation in many older markets 
It means, also, that marketing men 
must take into account a stabilizing 
of buying habits. 


rina 


Vcry 
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TWO COLOGNES with a single name are the center of a legal hassle, as the original 
German “4711” (left) reenters competition with domestic “4711” (right). 


Second Battle of the Scents 


U. S. company acquired trade name of the cologne 
from the Alien Property Custodian two years ago; but it did 
not acquire formulas by which German product is made. 


When two brands of cologne with 
identical names appear on the market, 
something’s got to give. Early this year, 
an imported “4711” cologne (above, 
left) went on sale in the U.S. Makers 
of a domestic cologne (above, right), 
also called “4711,” wasted little time in 
taking legal action. 
¢ Two Scents—The domestic cologne is 
made by 4711 Ltd., a U.S. company 
that acquired the trademark “4711” 
from the Alien Property Custodian two 
years ago. 

The import is made by the originator 
of the trademark, the House of 4711, 
of Cologne, Germany. Alicn Property 
had seized the House of 4711's U.S. 
sales agency during World War II. ‘The 
seizure included, in addition to other 
properties, the +711 trademark. But it 
did not include the 150-vear-old secret 
formulas by which the German product 
was made. 
¢ Legal?—When the German 4711 
made its reentry into the U.S. last 
winter, the legal poser arose: Can the 
trademark for a long-known product 
made by secret formula be seized and 
later sold without the secret formula? 
And if the new owner uses the trade- 
mark to identify a similar product made 
by a different formula, is it decciving 
the public? 

The present U.S. owner of the trade- 
mark, 4711 Ltd., acts pretty sure of its 
ground. Not long after the first post- 
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war shipment of reborn German 4711 
came into this country, 4711 Ltd.'s 
president, John A. Roosevelt (youngest 
son of Franklin D. Roosevelt) asked the 
Treasury Dept. to halt further importa- 
tions. The Treasury did so, using its 
powers under the tariff and trademark 
law. Colonia, Inc., the present sales 
agency for the German House of 4711, 
with the stock from the one shipment 
on. its shelves, took no counteraction. 

Then Roosevelt instructed his law- 
yers to start proceedings against sellers 
and distributors of the German 4711. 
To date, no such action has been filed, 
but 4711 Ltd. has filed what amounts 
to a slander charge against the Pope 
Publishing Corp. for running an adver- 
tisement for the German-made 4711. 
The ad, which ran in Pope’s Beauty 
Fashion magazine, presented the Ger- 
man cologne as the original and genuine 
4711 and marked others as masquerad- 
ing imitations. ‘This case is just getting 
under way in a New York court, but 
even after the filing of charges, Colonia, 
Inc., displaved confidence by again run- 
ning the controversial ad May 1, in 
Fairchild Publications, Inc.’s; Women’s 
Wear Daily. 

Colonia’s confidence—which __ is 
matched by 4711 Ltd.’s confidence—is 
expressed by its legal counsel, Katz & 
Sommerich, which is also Pope Pub- 
lishing’s counsel in the current slander 
suit and went through this same trade- 





from 
Printing Presses 
to Boiler Tubes 


uincy 


COMPRESSORS 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s supplying air for none 
Offset nozzles used on printing 
presses...or operating boiler tube 
cleaners... Quincy Compressors 
simplify the job. Some jobs are 
unique,...some are everyday... but 
Quincy handles them all in the same 
efficient way. 

If you have a need for compressed 
air, call on Quincy. Sizes range from 
1 to 90 c.f.m. Quincy Compressors 
are built in a variety of mountings 
for service stations, garages, or for 
use as part of products requiring 
compressed air supply. Sold and 
serviced by a nationwide network 
of authorized automotive and indus- 
‘trial distributors, 


BRAKING, PAINTING, 
PACKAGING 

and other uses 
for compressed 
air are shown in 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
book. Send for 
your copy 

write Dept. W-41, 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA ¢ 
CHICAGO * 8ST. LOUIS + DALLAS « SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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IT'S. FEDERAL NOARK’ FOR 
=» SINCLAIR OIL BLOG. 
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= Sinclair Oil Bidg. switchboards were fabricated 
to meet the engineer's specwertiens .. Con- 
—===———~ tractor, J. Livingston & Company; 
Smith & Silverman; Builder, Turner Consivee- 
tion Company —all of New York City. 











SINCLAIR OIL BUILDING, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is 
one of the world’s most modern office buildings...modern in every 
architectural detail... modern in its electrical system which is con- 
trolled by Federal Noark service equipment, lighting and power pan- 
els, and main and sub-distribution switchboards. 

Lowest installed cost...highest efficiency 
Federal Noark control equipment for electric light and power is 
today’s top specification for new buildings and those being modern- 
ized. Most of this equipment is factory-assembled from standard units 
to meet individual requirements. All of it assures lowest installation 
costs...and is engineered for maximum efficiency, easiest mainte- 
nance, and flexibility for future changes or expansion. 

Federal Noark...design leader 

By the development and introduction of a wide range of new designs 
of profound importance to electrical wholesalers, contractors and con- 
sumers, Federal Noark has rapidly become a foremost manufacturer 
of control equipment for electric light and power. Meeting the de- 
mand for Federal products necessitates continual expansion for man- 
ufacturing facilities and today there are seven big Federal Noark 
plants in the U. S., and an affiliated plant in Canada. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif. Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada. 





“... the German company 


kept the chemical combina- 
tion under its hat . 
COLOGNE starts on p. 47 


mark-secret formula muddle after World 
War I. It came out on top, and as il 
considers the present situation pretty 
much the same, it expects to again. 
Roosevelt and his lawyers don’t think 
it’s the same case at all. Either way, 
they agree, the seeds of the squabble 
go back many more years than the aver- 
age litigation in this country 

e Secret Formula—It starts 160 vears 
ago in Cologne, Germany \ family 
living on a street named Glockengass« 
started making fine toilet water. ‘I'wo 
years later, in 1794, Cologne fell to 
the advancing French revolutionary 
armies, and in order to organize the 
city for occupational purposes, the 
French commander dispatched soldiers 
to chalk strect numbers on the previ- 
ously unmarked houses. ‘The family 
found its house on Glockengass« 
marked 4711, and applied the numbers 
to its bottles. 

4711 Eau de Cologne grew in tradi 
tion throughout the 19th century. It 
was particularly popular in the United 
States, where Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., 
imported and distributed the German 
product. ‘Then came World War I. 
In 1918 Mulhens & Kropff was seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian 

After the war, in 1920, the vested 
property was offered for sale by the 
government. It was bought by a dc 
scendant of the original Kropff, who 
retained the firm name, Mulhens & 
Kropff, Inc. Kropff, however, had 
difficulties. He was unable to obtain 
the essences—made bv secret formuls 
from which the 4711 Eau de Cologne 
had long been made. ‘The German 
company, then as now, kept the chemi 
cal combination under its hat 

Kropff was not dismayed. He made 
his own version of 4711 and sold it to 
American women already familiar with 
the name. But in 1925 the German 
made 4711 came back on the U.S. mat 
ket. It was distributed here through a 
newly formed agency, Ferd. Mulhens, 
Inc. 
¢ First Round—Ferd. Mulhens, selling 
the import, and Mulhens & Kropf, sell 
ing the domestic, came to legal grips | 
1930, and the decision of a circuit court 
was to the benefit of Ferd. Mulhens. 
The court did not contest Mulhens 
& Kropff’s rights to the trademark, but 
it did find that the U.S. company 
would have to identify the origin of 
its 4711 cologne, not pass it off as 
being made under the original secrct 
formula, which it did not possess 

Muhlens & Kropff decided business 
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PRESSURE PROCESSING e « « whoever uses it in their 


production is a customer or potential customer of H-P-M 


ORDNANCE... 


adequate fighting equipment in the hands of our 
fighting men today . . . backed up by planned, high- 
speed, Ordnance production for any tomorrow in which 
the need may arise .. . is the backbone of America’s peace 
through preparedness policy. 
H-P-M All-Hydraulic Presses are playing an impor- 
tant part in this ordnance program, producing a wide 
range of defense items from 90MM shells to airplane parts, 
rockets, tanks and guns. And, many versatile H-P-M’s, 
today used for peacetime production, can be quickly 
converted to wartime energy with little cost or lost 
production time. 
Pressure processing and H-P-M may also be able to 
play an important part in your production plans . . . so, 
make it a point to talk shop with an H-P-M engineer today! 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


1000 MARION ROAD .« MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U.S. A. 





Florsheim Shoe Cuts 
Air Conditioning Load 
with 
KooLSHADE 
Sunscreen 


\WAWAVAVETLA 


MOST EFFICIENT OF 
ALL SHADING DEVICES 


ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every 
day from the 185 products made by 


BorGc-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, 

Executive Offices: Chicago: 

ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL 
CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR « DETROIT GEAR « FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTO. 
MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN 

MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE « NORGE HEAT 

PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL « oak ao Oe CLUTCH 
SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 

WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO. LTD. ¢ WOOSTER DIVISION 
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The new Chicago general offices of 
Florsheim Shoe Company presented an 
unusual air conditioning problem. 
Despite zone control, when the open 
office area was pleasantly cool, private 
offices along exposed-to-the-sun outside 
walls were uncomfortably warm. If the 
private office temperature was lowered, 
then the general office area became too 
cold for comfort. 

To solve this problem, Florsheim 
installed KoolShade sunscreen on the 
east, south and west windows. The sun's 
heat rays were effectively blocked out. 
The peak load demand on the air con- 
ditioning system wes lowered 35 tons 
Operating costs were reduced 20%. And 
all the offices were pleasantly comfortable. 

Even without air conditioning, .Kool- 
Shade keeps rooms up to 15° cooler by 
blocking up to 87% of the sun's heat 
rays. Shuts out glare—admits light and 
air. Effectively screens out insects 

Designed, engineered, and made only 
by Borg-Warner's Ingersoll Products 
Division, KoolShade is ideal for factories, 
offices, public buildings, hospitals, 
schools and homes. For full details 
address Ingersoll Products Division, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Dept. KS-22, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


Actual size section of Ingersoll 
KoolShade Sunscreen showing spacing 
of louvers and verticals. 





would be tough using an apology on 
its label, and in a settlement in 1931 
the company became absorbed by Ferd. 
Mulhens. Legal counsel for Ferd. Mul- 
hens through all of this was Katz & 
Sommerich. 

e New Punch—F'erd 
ported and sold 4711 during the 
but when war with Germany cam 
again in 1941, the old trouble cam 
too. In 1942 the Alien Property Cu 
todian seized the right, title, and in 
terest of Ferd. Mulhens 

For a few years during and after 
the war, Ferd. Mulhens was operated 
for Alicn Property by some of its old 
people. Unable to obtain the secret 
essences, they, in turn, started to sell 
a domestic concoction. Business, how 
ever, was not very good. ‘Then, in 1951, 
the government put Ferd. Mulhens on 
the block. It was bought by Raymond 
E. Lee and John Roosevelt. Lee, presi 
dent of Lee Pharmacal Co. (Softset 
hair spray, and other ducts), be 
came chairman of the board of th¢ 
acquired company; Roosevelt becam« 
president. After a few months they 
changed its name to 4711 Ltd., al 
though much of its Ferd. Mulhen 
labeled stock is still on the market 
(picture, page 47) 

The 4711 Ltd. point of view is that 
the current clash of colognes is not just 
a rehash of the 1930 that 
sequent events make it ifferent sit 
uation. But for the pr Roosevelt 
and Lee seem to be going no further 
than their successful halting of imports 
and the legal action against Pope Pub- 
lishing. 


Mulhens im 
1930s 


sub 


Collier's Goes Biweekly 
In Circulation Battle 


Collicr’s magazine, for i weekly, 
will turn into a biweck! th its Aug. 
7 issue. The new Collis lid presi- 
dent Clarence E. Stou Crowell 
Collier Publishing Co 
least 112 pages 
pages for the first quartet 
added that for the last quart: 
it will boost its circulat 
from 3.l-million to 3.5 llion, 
no rise in rates for that quarter 

The move is one mi ation 
of the competitive battle t magazines 
are facing (BW-—Jul.12’52,p38). Col 
licr’s officials admitted th the publi 
cation lost monev last vear. ‘They count 
on the second week’s reading time to 
help combat the inroads of television 
They pointed out that Look, another 
biweekly, gains from 30% to 35% of 
its newsstand sales during its 
weck. 

The bulk of the new editorial space 
will be turned over to fiction, especially 
scrials, aimed at women 
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Does your paperwork crawl... 


or does Multigraph Magic make it fly? 


- ’ 


OES your paperwork crawl? Where there is end- 
less typing of endless pages of endless forms—with 
errors to look for, errors to correct, messy carbon paper 
to handle, many copies to be made—the whole business 
tempo crawls. It's a sign that the Paperwork Pirate. 
symbol of clerical waste, is slowing down your operation. 


Hear how one large manufacturer has cut waste and 
crawling inefficiency from his paperwork, turned it into 
a modern, economical, quick-as-a-wink communications 
system; fieldmen write only once, on a Multilith Master, 
their orders, their reports, their instructions, their speci- 
fications. The Multigraph Duplicator takes over. Originals 
without error are dispatched to every person or 
department concerned within minutes after receipt 
in the home office. Not a word is copied! Thousands 


of dollars ure saved annually in paperwork alone. More 
thousands are saved because communication is quick, 
accurate, complete. 


No other business machine does so many things so 
well as the Multigraph Duplicator. It will duplicate right 
in your office most of the things you have done on the 
outside... at a tremendous saving; office forms, catalogs, 
illustrated literature, bulletins, sales letters. It can save 
in so many other ways that it will pay you to lift your 
telephone right now and call your local Multigraph office 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio—Production Machines for Business Records. 


Address ograph-Multigraph 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 





Koppers Polystyrene in Radio... 


an deal matertiol tor cabinets 


A=" of desirable characteris- 
tics have built a demand for 
Koppers Polystyzene as a material 
for radio cabinets and cases. Its light 
weight has made it particularly suit- 
able for portable radios. 

In addition to light weight, the 
ability to remain unaffected by the 
constant heat of a radio in operation 
is absolutely necessary. Heat sta- 
bility of Koppers Polystyrene Type 8 
is more than sufficient to satisfy this 
requirement. Strength, ease and 
speed of molding, dimensional sta- 
bility for perfect mating of sections, 
and low cost are other characteris- 
tics of Koppers Polystyrene which 
make it a favorite material with 


Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 


poration 

e Resistor 
Pa. 

adie and 
h Corp. 


sistor 


D Philco Cor 


_ M ider—Er' 

ry os er ot ° 

" molaeic | oaponye Corp., Erie, 
Chemical Div., Pittw e Emerson R 
fel oe Phonograph 

Voter Molder Erie Re 


Corp., Erie, Pa 
Zenith Radio Corp. 
F molder—Erie Resistor 


Corp., Erie, P 


manufacturers and molders. 

Customers are attracted to radio 
cabinets of pleasing colors made 
possible by the use of Koppers Poly- 
styrene. Manufacturers and molders 
have found that Koppers has elim- 
inated the risk of visual variations 
in color. Koppers method of Color 
Matching and Control assures ad- 
herence to color specifications with- 
in exacting tolerances unsurpassed 
in the industry. 

Write today for information about 
the suitability of Koppers Polysty- 
rene for your product. A Koppers 
representative will be happy to call 
and discuss your specific product 
needs. 


Low mae 
F” Gearentecd by 
Housekeeping 


and Many Better Products Possible ———. 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-5163, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Sales Offices: New York « Boston « Philadelphia - Chicago « Detroit - Los Angeles 





Retailers Worry... 


. . . about returns 


Detroit retailers have al had a 
reputation for extremely liberal ex- 
change practices. But when last year’s 
returns reached 14% of sales—40‘ 
above the national average mbers of 
the Retail Merchants Assn. decided it 
was time to tighten up. 

This week, in 400 Detroit 
tomers who seck sales adjustments will 
find that: 

¢ Merchandise for exc! , credit, 
or refund must be returned within 10 
days of the purchase date 

e To get prompt credit, exchange, 
or refund, it will be necessary to present 
sales slips or cash register receipts with 
the merchandise. Established rules gov- 
eming returned goods—no returns of 
sanitary articles, clothing that has been 
worn next to the skin, clothing that 
has been worn out of th re, mer- 
chandise that has been alt remain 
in force. 

The returns in Detroit have piled up 
to a startling volume. In 1952 cight 
major stores handled $53-n m worth 
of refund, exchange, or credit merchan- 
dise. This figure exceeded the total 
annual sales of the big Nieman-Marcus 
store in Dallas, and nearh ded the 
volume of New York’s Lord & 
Taylor. 


... about bad checks 


During 1952, a flood id checks 
plagued Los Angeles merchants. One 
department store alone averaged 250 
checks daily returned from the clearing- 
house. Some were the result of care- 
lessness. Others were forg City- 
wide losses, at vearend, hovered around 
1% of gross operating costs, an 83% 
jump over 1951. 

This vear merchants and police ex- 
pect a decided drop in forgeries. In 
particular they’re counting on two re- 
cent measures designed to break the 
well-organized, bogus-check gangs. The 
first was the seizure in Lo rcles of 
a complete printing press, mounted 
a trailer for quick escapes 

The press turned out not only pay- 
roll checks, but also phony Social Se- 
curity cards, driver’s licens« nd other 
means of identific: ition presented to 
cashiers by the gang’s “‘paper hangers” 
immediately after their d com- 
panv’s pavday. 

The other development the de- 
cision of the Los Angeles County dis- 
trict attorney to toughen up t! 
against suspected forgers. He ha 
an additional charge in pr 
conspiracy to commit forge: Chis is 
aimed at the ringleaders rather than the 
‘“‘paperers.”” 
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| / saved 70¢ - but ! 


This buyer might give himself an ‘‘A’”’ for effort, but that’s all! 
Seventy cents saved per valve would have been worth while if— 
if it hadn’t been just a “‘price tag value.”’ 

Today’s high maintenance labor rates make it an especially bad 
time to take chances with valve quality. Rather, it’s a time to 
insist on greater assurance of dependability and proper selection. 
That is still the only way to protect effectively against valve trouble 
and high piping cost. 

That’s why Crane Quality means more today than ever before 
to thrifty buyers in every industry. It stands for value that trans- 
lates into longer life with less maintenance, and with lower ulti- 
mate cost assured. And Crane offers this quality in the most com- 
plete selection of valves and fittings for all piping systems. 

Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 


VALVES + FITTINGS * PIPE © PLUMBING © HEATING 
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Ture requirements exacted of surface grinding machines leave 
no room for variation. Precision and tolerance control must be 
built-in. Through the years Grand Rapids Grinders have demon- 
strated the highest quality and unquestioned dependability of per- 
formance. Upon this record they have been accorded world-wide 
acceptance. Here is precision beyond question. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 310 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS EYER 
GRINDERS CATON 


MANUFACTURERS OF SURFACE GRINDERS, CUTTER 
AND TOOL, GRINDERS, TAP AND DRILL. GRINDERS 





F ‘ 
does Gimbels tell Macy's? 
no, Gimbels tells the Word! 
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Flowers and Love 








This camera communicates. It sees as no other camera sees— 
and records the dramatic, the poignant, the inevitable moment in 
exquisite detail. The Leica is practical. It is easy to use— 

you wind, focus, shoot. It will last you 10, 15, 25 years. See this 
camera, favorite of the great professionals—and of all 


who like to take fine pictures—at your Leica dealer’s. From $151. 


E. LEITZ, INC., 468 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


leica Cameras and Accessories 


Silene of Gewerdoving flew Vestare ave cnytngs 


“This is is 
the Mirade 7* 














. Bloom in iti 


Long ago, the Montag ind the 
Capulets, the Hatfields ai the M« 
Coys, and Jack Benny and Fred Allen 
discovered that the public loves a feud 
—whether it’s real or put-on. Macy's 
and Gimbels, neighboring New York 
department stores, have al basked 
in this same type of feud publicity. So 
it was a bit of a shock wh Gimbels 
last week ran a newspaper ad (top) 
inviting the public to a giant flower 
show—at Macy’s, and Macy's replied in 
kind (below). 

The show took up 80, q. ft. of 
Macy’s selling space, ran six days 
There were over 2-million blooms on 
display, including 260 dogwood trees 
and 2,500 orchids. It took 90 trucks 
to deliver the flowers, 100 people to ar 
range and care for them. Estimated 
crowd: 14-million New Yorkers, about 
twice as large as anticipated 
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On all kinds of figuring jobs, all 
kinds of businesses cut costs deeply with 
the fully automatic Friden Calculator. 
Exclusive features enable the Friden to 
accomplish personnel time-savings far 
more extensive than you may imagine 
possible. The reason is extra thinking 
ability inherent in Friden design. Actu- 
ally the Friden performs more steps in 
figure-work without operator decisions 
than any other calculating machine. And 
this Calculator operates so simply . . . in 
such a large degree automatically .. . 
anyone can use it without special training. 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc 





cl 


thinks -per-second 


multiply savings 


WATCH FRIDEN FIGURE-THINKING SAVE FOR YOU. 

save so much in human time that this Calculator’s cost can be 
quickly written off. Call in the Friden Man near you and let him 
demonstrate Friden applications in your business. Friden sales, 
instruction and service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California 








How the Top Income Receivers Made Out in a Period of Income 


“7 





Chances are that total income will 
never be divided equally among all peo- 
ple. But in the past few years the U.S. 
has come about as close to it as econo- 
mists think is possible under a free- 
enterprise system. 

That's the picture you can draw from 
a study by Dr. Simon Kuznets of the 
top 5% of the population who get the 
most income. Kuznets’ monumental 
768-page work (Shares of Upper Income 
Groups in Income and Savings, $9) has 
just been published by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

According to Kuznets, the share of 
total U.S. income going to the upper 
income groups began to shrink in the 
late 1920s. World War IL hastened 
the process of redistribution (BW- 
Jun.2°51,p38). By 1944 the top 5% of 
the population were getting only 13.3% 
of annual income after taxes, instead of 
the 22.7% it received in 1939. It 
bounced back a little after the war to 
go to 15.1% in 1948—but that was still 
a one-third drop in 10 years. Since 1948 
the figure has held fairly steady. 

In the top 1% of the population 
there has been an cven more drastic 
shift. In 1939 this uppercrust rece.ved 
10.9% of all income. In 1948 its share 
had dropped to 6.3%, a fall of more 
than two-fifths. 
¢ Analysis—Kuznects dissects the various 
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forms of income, showing the percent- 
ages of cach type that go to the os 
groups, and analyzing the ratio of each 
type in the total income of the top 
groups (charts, above). 

The figures reveal sharp differences 
between the top groups and the rest of 
the population. ‘Two-thirds of all divi- 
dends go to the top 5%. And salaries 
and wages make up only about half of 
the income for the top 5%; for the top 
1% they are only a third. 
¢ Divergences—Kuznets dips into soci- 
ology to reveal other differences between 
top groups and the rest. The average 
person in the top 5% has many sharp 
differences from the average of the rest 
of the population: He lives in different 
regions, and different-size cities, works 
for different industries and in different 
capacities; he also differs in education, 
and in the size of his family. 

The shrinking of the slice of the na- 
tional pie enjoved by this sharply 
differentiated top 5% has not been due 
to any absolute decline in its own 
status, but rather to the rapid gains of 
the rest of the population. Thus in the 
late 1930s, unemplovment was pushing 
toward 10-million. Most of those people 
have since been put to work, and that 
fact alone accounts for a quarter of the 
gain in the share of income going to the 
bottom 95%. Improving farm income 


of 8 
“ A = : $ 
- 2 ia a 


The Top 5%: Their Share of U.S. Income 


helped to the tune of another one-sixth. 

The progressive income tax was an 
other leveling factor, but not to the ex 
tent that most people imagine. It is 
truc that high, almost confiscatory, taxes 
in the upper income range have speeded 
redistribution. But pre-tax income has 
followed the same pattern as after-tax, 
though moving more slowly. 
e Who Are the Wealthy?—Since Kuz 
nets is working with per capita figures, 
the size of a family makes a lot of differ 
ence in whether it falls into the upper 
brackets. In 1948 a familv of thre« 
with a collective income of $6,963 quali- 
fied for the top 5%. It took a bit more 
doing to get in the top 1%: Lowest 
qualifying score for a family of three 
was $16,548. That minimum figure is 
misleading because incomes rise so fast 
at the top. Average in the top 1% for 
a familv of three was $34,689 

For the population as a whole, the 
1948 average for a family of three was 
$4,143—about one-eighth of the top 
1% average. But in 1939 the top 1% 
averaged 12 times as much as the gen 
cral mean. 
¢ Where Do They Get It?—In the top 
5%, the share of income from wages 
and salaries has been shrinking. In 1939 
53% of the total came from payrolls; 
in 1948 it was down to 44° 

Rents, intcrest, and dividends have 
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Leveling 


Has Shrunk 


also declined in relative importance. But 
cntreprencurial income has almost 
doubled since 1939, going from 18% 
clear up to 34% in 1948. 

Postwar inflation was a big factor in 
the changes in the composition of in- 
come. It has chopped down fixed in- 
comes; controls reduced the relative im- 
portance of rent. Meanwiiile, price 
rises brought a period of unprecedented 
business opportunity, pushing the en- 
trepreneur to new importance. In the 
upper level, the renticr, the coupon 
clipper, and the cerporate officer have 
had to make room for the not-so-small 
businessman. 

Indeed, as the bottom 95% carved 
itself an increasing share of total in- 
come, the top 5% lost out in almost 
every form of income except entre- 
prencurial. Share of the top 5% in 
wages and salaries dropped from 18% 
in 1939 to 11% in 1948. In rents, the 
drop was from 42% to 39%; interest 
went from 35% to 25%, dividends 
from 71% to 66%. And the dividends 
were largely limited to the top 1%, who 
get half of all payments to stockholders. 
¢ Where They Work—The largest part 
of the top income group works in man- 
ufacturing. Basing his findings on 
1947-1949 Census figures, Kuznets 
breaks down the vocations of the top 
5.7% of income receivers. Manufac 
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turing accounts for 22%, retail trade 
16%, agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
12%, professions 10%. No other sin- 
gle type of employment accounts for a 
large percentage. Only 4% of the large 
incomes went to government workers. 
¢ Where They Live—In all parts of the 
country, the large cities have a bigger 
proportionate share of the top incomes 
than other areas. Of the top 5.8% of 
incomes, just under half went to big 
city dwellers; but only 30% of the 
population as a whole lived in the big 
cities. In the biggest cities, those of 
over 1.5-million, the ratio for the upper 
group is just about double that for the 
whole population—one-tenth of all peo- 
ple, and one-fifth of the top group. 
The income share of these largely 
urban top groups moves counter-cyclic- 
ally. They get their biggest share of 
income in times when things are tough 
for the population as a whole. Their 
share hits bottom in periods of boom. 
This factor can have special signifi- 
cance toward the end of a boom. The 
top 5% normally does more than half 
of all savings. It also provides most 
funds for equity and venture capital. So 
the relative shrinking of its share of 
income may dry up the sources of new 
capital just when it is most needed. 
Kuznets’ figures indicate that the 
lower income groups can hold their 
gains only while times remain good. 
A depression cuts their income far 
more than it does at the upper level. 
Still, though the top incomes may be 





When you 
think of 
money at work 
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PEOPLES: 
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Home refrigeration is another great 
market that consumer financing 
has helped grow. According to 
latest estimates, 65° of the re- 
frigerators sold in 1952 were 
financed through installment credit 
plans. This is another way money 
at work contributes to the high 
level of our economic lift 

Peoples First National plays a 
vital part in consumer credit 
throughout the Pittsburgh market. 
For example, Peoples Time Plan 
helped 56,465 people buy refrig- 
erators and other consumer pur- 
chases last year. 

But the home refrigerator in- 
dustry is only one of the many 
major manufacturing groups that 
benefit when we put money to 
work. For nearly 90 years, Peoples 
First has extended financial assist- 
ance to companies and individuals 
in many fields throughout the 
nation. We invite you, too, to 
take advantage of our complete 
banking facilities. 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





PEOPLES FIRST 
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Announcing 


SUNOCO 
PETROCHEMICALS! 


Where can you use them? 





Product What it is | Suggested Uses 





Sulfonate A low-cost water Wetting, air-entraining, 


soluble petroleum foaming, rewetting and 
WS sulfonate. ore flotation agent. 





A low-cost, highly Detergent and lube oil 
purified oil soluble additives. Surface active 
petroleum sulfonate. agent. 





Driers, emulsifying and 
flotation agents. Used in 
preparation of esters, 
plasticizers and preserv- 
atives. 


High mol. wt. naph- 
thenic acids, with un- 
usually low percentage 
of unsaponifiables. 





A polymerized, 
closed-chain hydro- 
carbon. Dries at room 
temperature; resists 
water, alkalies, dilute 
acids; good color 
stability; soluble in 
mineral spirits. 


Corrosion resistant sur- 
facecoatings, meta! prim- 
ers, aluminum bronze 
vehicle, concrete curing 
compounds, core oils, 
and reclaiming agent for 
rubber. 





Propylene 
Commercial grade C, Synthetic detergents and 
Trimer and and C\, mono-olefins. chemical intermediates. 
Tetramer 











A Sun representative will gladly discuss these new Sunoco Petro- 
chemicals with you. Or you can get technical data and samples for 
test purposes. Write SUN O1L COMPANY, Phila. 3, Pa., Dept. BW-5. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT f C 
SUN OIL COMPANY 2 UNO 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. +» SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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*. .. the top incomes tend 
toward dividend-bearing as- 
ac. 

THE TOP 5% starts on p. 56 


gaining proportionately in such times, 
they may also be shrinking absolutely. 
And since the ratio of savings to in- 
come doesn’t change very much for the 
top groups, their investable funds will 
shrink. 

e Who’s Saving?—At first glance it 
might scem that it makes no difference 
who does the saving provided enough 
funds are sct aside to take care of all in- 
vestment needs. But Kuznets’ findings 
raise a doubt. His report shows that the 
top 5% get two-thirds of all dividends. 
The implication is that the upper group 
invests its moncy in different ways from 
the lower group. ‘The top incomes 
tend toward dividend-bearing assets. 
The lower group leans toward inter- 
est-bearing asscts and investment in 
small business. Since shifts in the busi 
ness cycle change the proportionate in- 
come share of the top group, they may 
also change the proportions of savings 
going into different types of investment. 
And that, in turn, may have a bearing 
on the length and depth of the next 
cycle. 

¢ Disposable—You can surmise how 
important the shifts of income might 
be by applying the rates to current in- 
come. ‘To be sure, the Commerce 
Dept.’s figures for disposable income 
can't be compared exactly to Kuznet’s 
figures—there are differences of techni 
cal formulation and definition. Still, 
the comparison can give a reasonable 
approximation 

Disposable income is now running 
at an annual rate of about $245-bil 
lion. The share of the top 5% would 
be about $56-billion, if thev were still 
gctting the 22.7% that thev did in 
1939. But their share would be only 
$37-billion at the 1948 rate of 15.1% 
—and there is no indication that the 
rate has changed much since then 

That allows for a $19-billion swing 
in purchasing power between the top 
5% and the bottom 95 Because the 
two groups have different saving and 
spending habits, this could mean a 
marked difference in the nation’s mar- 
keting and investment structure. With 
out the swing, today’s consumer goods 
boom might never have reached the 
heights it has. 

Of course, every economist would 
like to figure out how the distribution 
of income affects the business cvck 
But Kuznets, for one, has been unable 
to find out. His figures show what is 
happening to the high income groups, 
but he has not been able to deduce th« 
answer from what facts are available 
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They te pouring fitureg 
in the foundry / 


When man first cast molten metal, he poured himself a future. 
He started something that has become more and more important 
— a process our great industries could not do without. The results 
are everywhere. You'll find castings used again and again in 
a multitude of applications. They're on the horizon, too 
... Clearly marked for the products of tomorrow. 


Helping push this progress in the foundry is Campbell. Wyant and 
Cannon. From the cupolas, electric furnaces, and converters of 
CWC flow metals with a background based on new ideas, new 
processes, new methods in casting techniques. Not content with 
producing the best of today’s castings, the engineers of CWC are 
already planning the things to come. Remember, for all that's 
new in castings, keep your eye on Campbell, Wyant and Cannon, 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Muskegon, Michigan 








YESTERDAY... le 


You and your freight 
had to wait while 

the “iron horse” 
drank... a hearty 
thirst that was 
appeased at regular 
stops along the way, 


TODAY... 


The dependable diesel 
is a symbol of power 
and stamina! It can 
make an entire trip 
without taking on fuel 
or water... thus saving 
many hours of time. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC has set the pace for progress for more 
than a century! Our fine, radio-equipped diesel fleet is ready to 
serve your passenger and freight needs in the 

West-Southwest over ten thousand miles of track.e. 


constituting modern, progressive 
transportation at its best! 








MARKETING BRIEFS 


Tie-in with Father's Day is Barker 
Grecting Card Co.’s way of capitalizing 
on the tie and card boom that inevi- 
tably accompanies that occasion. ‘The 
card, complete with polka-dot bow 
tic, retails for $1.25. 

* 
Television broadcasting pulled in 
$336.3-million in estimated revenues 
during 1952, Federal Communications 
Commission reports. That’s 42.7% 
better than they did in 1951. Radio 
networks and stations had a_ bigger 
total—$473.1-million—but only a 5% 
gain over the preceding year. Profitwise 
(before federal income tax) TV did 
better, too; it had a 31% gain against 
radio’s 8.9%. 

a 
Tumover rate for major appliances at 
the dealer level reached the four-year 
high of 4.4 last year, says National 
Appliance & Radio-l'V Dealers Assn 
In 195] they turned over their stock 
only 3.3 times; in 1950, 4.3 times; in 
1949, 3.8 times. 

* 
Inhibiting grass growth with maleic 
hydrazide may allow homeowners more 
time for more pleasurable tasks, but, 
according to the U.S. Golf Assn., 
the chemical will severely injure and 
discolor the turf, and often turns good 
plots to crabgrass. 

a 
No third, cheap line of tires is in the 
offing. Firestone has officially denied 
the rumors. This doesn’t rule out the 
eventual possibility, however, that it 
will bring out a low-price line to com- 
pete with the mail-order houses. But 
not now. With a big sal cason in 
sight, passenger tire invent are at 
an historic high. They were 13.4-mil 
lion Apr. 1 as against an average of 
10-milhon or 11-million on that date 
prewar. 
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LEAD AND ZINC FOR CERAMICS 


out the best in modern fixture design . . . add 
gleaming sales appeal. 


Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc compounds help pro- 
duce better vitreous enamels and glazes. 


Because they serve in creating porcelain enamel 
that is perfectly wedded to cast iron — applies 
easily and efficiently — Eagle-Picher Lead and 
Zinc compounds provide definite production 
economies. Because they promote finishes of ex- 
ceptional luster — combining beauty and lasting 
toughness —these lead and zinc products bring 


EAGLE 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


America's leading manufacturers of porcelain 
enamel equipment rely on Eagie-Picher for lead 
and zinc to promote longer-lasting, better-looking 
glazes and enamels. There may be an application 
in your business for some of these lead and zinc 
compounds or for other Eagle-Picher products 
listed below. We'd be glad to talk it over. 


§ EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 
many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, 
Cadmium « Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 








THE LEADERS 


LOOK TO 
THE LEADER 


Kiekhaefer uses Cp Oil 


Slim, sleek, compact and powerful, Mercury outboard 
motors, made by the Kiekhaefer Corporation of Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, give true championship perform- 
ance in each horsepower class. They’re thoroughbreds 
in every sense of the word . . . dependable offspring of 
“thoroughbred” engineering! 

Many fine points of design and engineering have 
combined to produce the exceptional reputation of 
Mercury outboards. Not the least of these is the con- 
sideration which Kiekhaefer engineers have given to 
the ever-present problem of lubricant retention and 
water exclusion. C/R “Perfect” oil seals have long been 
their choice to deliver dependable service through the 
lifetime of the motor. 

Four specially designed C/R oil seals, with Sirvene 
synthetic rubber sealing members, are used to protect 
Mercury’s “Full Jeweled Power’’* at these strategic 
points: On the main crankshaft bearings; at the top and 
bottom of the power head; at the bottom of the drive 


®@ More automobiles, farm 
and industrial machines 

rely on C/R oil seals than on 
any similar sealing device, 








shaft to protect the drive shaft bearings; and between 
the gear and pump on the propeller shaft. 

This is another example of the leaders looking to the 
leader, for research, engineering and manufacture of 
the highest type. If you have a particularly tough 
lubricant sealing or dirt exclusion problem, put it up 
to Chicago Rawhide engineers. 

C/R, the most widely used oil seals, are stocked in 
over 1,800 sizes covering 16 different types for immedi- 
ate delivery. Our free handbook, “Engineering with 
C/R Oil Seals” belongs in your files. Allow us to send 


a yee. *Ball and Roller Bearings throughout 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenve OIL SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 


PERFECT 


Ou Seals 























Needs servicing after short 
runs. 











fuel, though, must be 
zed which jocks up 
operating costs. 


From Coal to Diesel—and Back Again 


trification, there came the 
In the diesel system, oil | 
in an engine much like that 


In the past decade, the railroad in 
dustry has shifted almost completely 
from coal to diesel oil as its prime fuel. 
Nearly 90% of U.S. roads today are 
running on diesel powcr. 

But in another 10 years, the industry 
mav do an about-face and back 
toward coal. Why? The industry sees 
two rcasons: 

e It scems likely that coal may 
turn out to be cheaper, in the long run, 
than oil. The domestic petroleum sup 
ply is limited; coal resources are not 


move 
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Many railroads own coal fields that may 
be cheap sources of fuel in the future. 
¢ Technological developments are 
leading to new, more efficient ways of 
using coal as fuel. 
¢ Cycle—The chart above tells where 
this cycle started and where it’s going. 
Virst there was the conventional 
steam engine. Coal was burned under 
a boiler to create steam; the steam 
drove the locomotive’s wheels by cy- 
linders and pistons. 
Ihen, after brief tinkering with clec- 


mobile. 

the clectric power turn 
Next came the oil-burni 

bine—an intermediate t 

the dicsel and the return ¢ 

this engine, oil is used as f 

a turbine much like that of 

plane. (It’s called a “gas” turbin 

cause power comes from hot 

gases generated by combustion of th 


This engine run 


pancdin 














Be has 


a 


en aes SET Se 


However much a maintenance 
man may want to do a good job, 
and at the same time show sav- 
ings in labor costs, he’s stymied if 
the machine is too small, or too 
large. or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and ‘areas 
call for different care and equip- 
ment. That’s why Finnell makes 
more than a score of floor-mainte- 
nance machines. From this com- 
plete line, it is possible to choose 
equipment that is correct in size 
as well as model... that provides 
the maximum brush coverage 
consistent with the area and ar- 
rangement of the floors. 


Finnell makes Conventional Polishing- 
Scrubbing Machines in both concen- 
trated and divided-weight types, each in 
a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber 
for cleaning grease-caked floors... Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac Machines for 
small, vast, and intermediate operations, 
including gasoline as well as electric 
models... Mop Trucks ...and Vacuum 
Cleaners for wet and dry pick-up. In 
addition, Finnell makes a full line of 
Accessories, Cleansers, Sealers, end 
Waxes — everything for floor care! 


It's also good to know there’s a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer nearby to 
help solve your particular problems... 
to train your operators in the proper use 
of Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and 
Supplies ...and to make periodic check- 
ups. For consultation, demonstration, 
or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3805 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. en 


Originators of 


PRINCIPAL 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines y. CITIES 





oil.) The turbine drives a generator, 
which supplies clectric power. Union 
Pacific RR (BW—Jan.10°53,p41) started 
this ball rolling when it ordered 25 gas 
turbine models from General Electric 
Co. at a total cost of $14-million 

e Last Steps—Now there’s the steam 
turbine—a second intermediate step. 
This engine uses coal to create steam, 
which powers a turbin¢ hich runs a 
generator. It’s in the st of practical 
operation. Within a month or two, 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. will put 
a steam turbine locomotive on the 
rails. N&W’s engine has a rated hors 
power of 4,500, is designed for freight 
service. The operating efficiency N&W 
says it will get would have been only 
a dream back in the hevday of the con- 
ventional steam locomoti 

All that’s left now is the last step 
the coal-burning gas turbine, which 
some industry people think may be the 
last word in railroad engin American 
Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is 
experimenting with the coal turbine 
idea right now. In this engine, the fucl 
is powdered coal—much more volatil 
than lump coal. It burns quickly, like 
gasoline. The expanding gases drive a 
turbine that’s hooked up to a generator 
—as in the oil-burning gas turbin« 
¢ Monster—This last step is still in ex- 
perimental stages. The step before it, 
however, is already a reality 

When Norfolk & Western’s steam 
turbine model leaves the shops this 
summer, it'll be the biggest locomotive 
ever built in one unit. Its total length 
from the cowcatcher to th coupler at 
the end of the tender measures a little 
over 161 ft. The locomotive alone is 
a shade over 111 ft. 

From the outside, the locomotive 
looks like a highly streamlined steamer 
But inside, there isn’t a single reciprocat 
ing (piston-and-rod) part in the whole 
works. A specially designed coal-fed 
boiler, made by Babcock & Wilcox Co.. 
feeds verv high-pressure steam to the 
turbine. That runs two electric genera 
tors powering 12 motors, one mounted 
on each axle of the locomotive. West 
inghouse Electric Corp. built the en- 
gine and its accessories. Baldwin Loco 
motive Works designed the rest, has 
been responsible for the final construc 
tion. 

The payoff for N&W is a locomotive 
that will leave the road’s other recip 
rocating stcamers in the dust, costwise. 
N&W says that its new job will cut 
the fuel bill in half compared to the 
conventional tvpe. There are also a 
few extras thrown in qui k starting 
torque, light loading on the axles, and 
less wear on some of the parts 
¢ Pitfalls—By contrast, the coal-burning 
gas turbine hasn’t yet racked up enough 
of the facts and figures that measure an 
engine’s performance. American Loco- 
motive engineers who are working on 
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Save TIME and MONEY... eliminate ERRORS! 
MAKE DIRECT COPIES WITH 


OZALID! 


Ozalid copies of original worksheets, reports, 
drafts, insure accuracy... speed needed information! 





HOW TO SAVE HOURS AND DOLLARS ~>'"*. 
IN YOUR ACCOUNTING OPERATION! 


Stop re-typing original information. Use 
Ozalid copies of translucent worksheets and 
supporting schedules in lieu of re-typed reports. 
Distribute them immediately! Ozalid copies 

are identical with the original —there’s no chance 
for copying errors, no need to proofread. 


Send information days earlier! Ozalid copies 

can be made in seconds from reports at any stage 

of preparation. And management can act on 
last-minute facts! In addition, extra copies are always 
available from these easy-to-file originals. 


Cut down clerical costs! When used regularly, 

Ozalid copies cost less than 11 cents per 8144” x11” 

copy ... save hours of labor. Use Ozalid for your tax 
returns, trial balances, management and other inter-office 
reports. They'll be accurate, time saving, economical! 


Write it once! In any department, avoid costly manual 
copying from one form onto another! . 











The streamlined desk top Send the coupon for full details, or call 
Ozamatic makes copies up to the Ozalid distributor listed in the classi- 
16” wide for accounting reports, fied section of your phone book under 
invoices, purchase orders and Duplicating Equipment and Supplies, 
other business forms from ordi- 
nary translucent originals. 

First copies are available in 
seconds, or up to 1,000 letter- 
size copies per hour at a cost of 
about 114¢ each. 


ition 


Cut Copying Bley, 
Costs...use 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Company, Montreal 





HIGHGROVE, CALIFORNIA. Caii- 
fornia Electric Power Company’s new, modern 
60,000 KW steam-clectric generating plant now in 
commercial operation here was designed, engi- 
neered and constructed by The Fluor Corporation, 
Ltd. Many design innovations make this plant one 
of the most unique in existence. Except for the con- 
trol rooms and switch gear the plant is completely 
outdoors and was planned for operation with an 
absolute minimum of attending personnel. The 
entire job was completed in advance of the origi- 
nally scheduled operating date notwithstanding the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining some items of 
material and equipment. Additional units are being 
added to bring the total output to 140,000 KW. 


Fluor’s ability to build efficient power plants has 
been ably demonstrated many times and is recorded 
in the illustrated brochure, “The Highgrove Story.” 
Copies are available upon request. Fluor’s broad 
experience also extends into the design and con- 
struction of all types of facilities —from the smallest 
unit to the largest for the petroleum, natural gas, 
chemical, petrochemical and heavy industries 
anywhere in the world 


enw MOOR /®@ 


THE FLUOR CORPORATION. LTO. ene Oe 
LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA sosron 


FOnALIGH FACTE+ FLU OR PARIEG PITTSAURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FLU OH OF CANAODA+TORONRO MOUSTON 
, 

vor (NEE ANATIONAL+@OCIRUT BIRMINGHAM 
EAO WHRIEGMTEON + 4LONGON TULSA 





the project are satisfied with powdered 
coal as a form of fuel. It can run a tur- 
bine that devclops about 4,250 hp. 

But the fuel has had one prime draw- 
back: After it burns into useful heat 
cnergy, it leaves a destructive impurity 
called flyash. Blasting through the en- 
gine, the asp hits against the turbine 
wheel, wears down its parts, and con- 
sequently shortens the service life of 
the engine. Right now, Alco engincers 
are smoothing out the bugs in a me- 
chanical separator that removes the fly- 
ash before the fuel gets to the turbine’s 
combustion chamber. 

‘Too, the coal fed to the turbine is a 
run-of-the-mine grade, a kind that a 
buver gets on the commercial market. 
I'he coal sometimes contains junk such 
as rocks and metal scrap. ‘This has 
caused engine troubles and shutdowns 
for repairs. So if the turbine ever reaches 
the rails, the supplier—the railroad it- 
self, or a mine operator—must carcfully 
screen the coal before deliver 
¢ Competitive Stand—Many railroaders 
fecl that a turbine locomotive—cither 
N&W’s or a straight coal turbinc—will 
match the efficiency of a diesel, or save 
a few dollars. But its advantages, they 
readilv admit, will never be so great as 
those of the diesel engine over the old 
steam reciprocating. 

“Consequently, our competitive posi- 
tion is a tough one,” says Walter J. 
Tuohy, president of Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. ““The one thing in our favor 
is the anticipated trend in fucl costs 
A shift to higher costs for oil and 
lower costs for coal would make our 
hopeful coal-burning turbine locomo- 
tive extremely attractive and 
large-scale use when its de pment is 
completed.” 
¢ Long Haul—l’ven the 1 ads that 
own coal fields, though, aren't cxacth 
on éasy strect. If they adopt the coal 
turbine, thev’ll have to make an about- 
face in the treatment and ndling of 
the fuel. In the past few irs, the big 
coal companics have bee changing 
their thinking about the technology of 
coal. They expect the fuel to be a fluid 
instead of a bulk product in future us« 
Someday, coal may be pulverized at the 
mine and piped to the end market 

So, technically, the railroads must 
also keep in step if they O us 
coal as a competitive fuel. ‘Vhat means 
they will need more modern processing 
und handling equipment. ‘The initial 
costs for this conversion will naturall 
be high. But the moderniz n, in th 
long run, is going to cut coal’s cost and 
help cover the tab for the new machin- 
crv. 

\t least there’s one advantage: Coal 
sources for most roads will be closer to 
the delivery points than oil resources. 
Transportation charges for coal ought 
to be lower than present ones for diesel 


fucl 


ure its 
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UNCONTROLLED BURSTS OF ENERGY meantrouble _ heater circuits to limit such surges — protecting the tubes, thus 
—even inside your television set. For instance: when youturn _ prolonging their useful life. CARBORUNDUM makes five types 
your set on, the initial surge of electricity—if not arrested— of ceramic resistors, covering the full range of wanted charac 
will sometimes cause a tube failure. Numerous television set _ teristics, used widely in electrical and electronic circuits 


manufacturers use GLOBAR® Ceramic Resistors in the tube Product of the GLOBAR Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUNM’s “nan-made minerals” ? 


EVER WONDER how your shaving blades get 
that razor-sharp edge? Your “stubborn stubble” 
succumbs instantly to the micro-inch finish which 
blade manufacturers obtain on fine steel with 
CARBORUNDUM'S grinding wheels and hones. You use 
many products every day which, like razor blades, 
depend on abrasive products by CARBORUNDUM for 
accuracy measured in millionths of an inch. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


MILADW’S FOOTWEAR — men'sand children’s 
too—owes much of its beauty and usefulness to 
coated abrasives by CARBORUNDUM. In the tannery, 
fine leather is finished with Buffing and Snuffin 
Papers. The shoe manufacturer uses a variety oteumed 
abrasive products for finishing the heels and soles. 
And your shoe repair man relies on CARBORUNDUM'’S 
abrasives for restoring that “new look.” 
Made by the Coated Products D 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help 


on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


_—_—————— THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 135, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. papserenenenenepassassionten 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements + Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasit 





Se 
THE EXPOSITION , 


OF BASIC PROGRESS has caught up with the old wooden caboose. New all-steel models (left) are a 





MATERIALS Making Over Railroaders’ 
FOR INDUSTRY 


CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK 


NATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE NEW-STYLE BAY WINDOWS give better view of the train than... 

A comprehensive conference on 

materials reaching into every criti- 

cal phase of materials selection, 

product design and engineering 

will be held concurrently with the 

exposition. Top experts from 

major industries will lead confer- 

ence sessions. 
Here's the great new exposi- 
tion that enables you to see and 
compare all the basic materials 
in one place, under one roof, at 
one time . . . to talk to the 
country’s top materials experts 
. . . to study the latest applica- 
tions of materials new and old 
. .. to pick up new ideas that 
will spark new product design 
and product improvement, 
lower costs, boost sales. It’s the 
dreamed-of show for product 
and materials engineers, prod- 
uct development executives, 
research, production and sales 
executives, product designers, 
top executives. Write for tick- 
ets and details. 


CLAPP & POLIAK e EXPOSITION MANAGEMENT 
341 Madison Avenue «@ New York 17, N. Y. STREAMLINED steel car has clean look, modern fittings while 
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lot safer and more comfortable than the old caboose above. 


Little Red Caboose 


(Story continues on page 70) 


a trainload 
of uses: 


containers 
shipping boxes 
carliners 
table tops 
partitions 
floors 
furniture 
trays 


Simpson Logging Co. 

Seattle, Washington, national 
sales agents can put you on 
the track for profitable 

use of Allwood in 

your product. 





LUMBER 
COMPANY 


7 


.-- TRADITIONAL caboose is cluttered. Oil lamp on wall is a fire hazard. 
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“ .. for nearly 100 years, 
the caboose remained un- 
changed .. .” 


announces 
CABOOSE starts on p. 68 


their commercial 


The little red caboose with its charac- 
. teristic cupola is disappearing from the 
Monomeric nation’s rail lines. The fam ooden 
model is giving way to an teel job 

with bay windows (pictur ige 68). 

St rene Process Most railroaders ar ithusiastic 
y about the change. ‘They f ibout 

time something was done t dernize 
Complete information, including an economic the train crew’s office and s | home. 
evaluation, is now available to the chemical and For nearly 100 vears, th ose has 
synthetic rubber fields where styrene is an important remained unchanged while one by one 
raw material. SD’s monomeric styrene process is the every other picce of rolling stock (page 

result of over four years engineering development 63) has had its face lifted 

and actual plant design by SD’s staff of organic ¢ All-Purpose Car—Irom the 1850s, 
chemical plant design specialists. when the western roads built the first 
models—simple boxcars wit! indows 

SD Handles Complete Project cut in the sides and doors in the ends 
From basic economic evaluations to aad the caboose has been headquarters for 
initial operation, SD takes full respon- the train crew (conduct flagman, 
sibility for organic chemical processing t brakeman). It’s the place where the 
projects for your process or one of our | conductor fills out his “wheel reports,” 
own—on a completely confidential basis. rm | covering the origin, destination, and 

contents of every car on the train. 

SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC, a= On longer runs, it’s another home. 
Executive Offices: 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N, Y. i Veteran crews are assigned the same 


Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey caboose over long periods an me Care 
of it like their own property. There’s a 


stove for preparing meals, bunks for 
sleeping, and storage compartments for 
flags, lanterns, tools and pr onal be- 


longings 

5 
> . | The caboose is also the place where 
Rotary, the train crew keeps an « out for 
. ; trouble along the train and the tracks. 


In the old days the watchin is done 
Cuts the cost of lifting heavy loads from the cupola, but thi ome 
times dangcrous. ‘There was always the 
possibility of slipping or being thrown 
down by a sudden start or stop. There 


os flee : 

at ge was also a fire hazard from oil from the 
_— - “a lamps stored in the wooden car 

=. > e Modern Touch—The new ibooses, 


with their bay windows, are a lot safer 








/ 


ee and far more comfortable. ‘The first of 


TRANSFER BRIDGES the new type was introduced in 1930 


Recess in tracks, when lowered by the Baltimore & Ohio RR. But tim- 
ing was wrong for the new model to 


Ccececececccseseceece catch on at that time, depression closely 
followed by war forced the roads to con- 
centrate on revenuc-producing ecquip- 
ment. 

Since the end of World War II, 
though, more and more lines are adopt- 
ing them. ‘T'vpical of the ne models 
are those used by the New York Cen- 
tral (pictures). There are five big fea- 
tures that make them popula 
PRODUCTION LIFTS ¢ Removing the cupola has made 
For machine feeding it possible for designers to knock out 
some of the partitions that were neces- 
sary to support the lookout box. This 
makes the caboose roomier, easier to 
ROTARY LIFT CO., 1142 KENTUCKY, MEMPHIS 2, TENN clean and move around in. 


LEVA-DOCK RAMPS 
Hydraulic Loading Platforms 


LEVELATOR LIFTS 
For handling heavy freight 


Circle the items you want catalogs on, tear out and mail to 





e All-steel construction, with an 
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I-beam and crash plate, offer greater 
protection when cars couple together 
or in Case of a-crash. 

¢lurnishings have a modern 
touch. A white porcelain sink replaces 
the hard-to-clean metal one, seats are 
cushioned with sponge rubber and are 
reversible like seats in passenger cars, a 
refrigerator provides shelf space and ice 
storage, stoves are larger, and tables fold 
into the walls. 

e Fight windows instead of three 
on a side give more light and a better 
view of the whole train, especially on 
curves. ‘The side view eliminates the 
problem you had with the cupola of a 
blocked view due to higher freight cars. 

¢ Windows are equipped with 
casy-sliding aluminum = frames and 
built-in screens. This is a big improve- 
ment, because previously —railroaders 
had to pull the old cabooses out of 
service every spring to insert screens, 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Crude oil pipeline, dedicated this week 
at Colorado City, Tex., has largest di- 
ameter (26 in.) of anv line in North 
America. It’s owned by five major oil 
companies and has a capacity of 440, 
000 bbl. per dav. The line will carry 
crude 466 mi. from the rich Permian 
ficlds in West Texas to Nederland, 
Texas, on the Gulf near Port Arthur. 

° 
Uranium hunters have taken to the air 
in Arizona. Field geologists, working 
for Atomic Energy Commission, have 
already staked out nearly 3,000 sq. mi. 
in Coconino County. Light aircraft 
carry devices that can detect radiation 
from as high as 100 ft. 
Ford Motor Co. has unveiled its dream 
car: a hardtop convertible sedan called 
the Syrtis. It features an all-steel top 
that lowers clectrically under the reat 
deck lid, vet leaves ample luggage 
space in the rear compartment. 

* 
Eastman Kodak Co. announced that it 
is beginning imports of two inexpensive 
(under $10) Brownie cameras from its 
English factory. The move is being 
made to mect record demands for low 
priced cameras while Kodak production 
capacity in this country is fully utilized 
for other items. 





* 
Imported copper from rich mines in 
Northern Rhodesia may be the next 
metal to flood the U.S. market. The 
British government announced _ this 
weck that it will drop tight import and 
distribution controls in August. When 
simijar controls were dropped on lead 
list vear and zine carly this vear, large 
surplus holdings were released and 
world prices dropped sharply. 
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DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


D RIAL TELEVISION 
LANCASTER, OHIO @ OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OTTeliilelire, pe ilty Limited Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for Industry 


"Better Seati 


Gowe Un 


Bettor Werk. 


.--and more of it!” 


says J. R. Buckman, Reservation Manager 
of Trans World Airlines 


The 205€@ EXECUTIVE— 
Designed by 
Seating Engineers to Reduce 
Fatigue—Increase Efficiency. 


Susinessmen are learning that 
fatigue, work-lag and absentee- 
ism drop when correct seating 
is given consideration. That's 
why so many are choosing this 
COSCO Executive for employees 
for themselves. Here's a chair 
you can alter 6 ways to fit your 
body, and your idea of comfort 
in a matter of seconds—with 
no tools. And you sit on a foam- 
rubbercushioned, saddle-shaped, 
revolving seat that's luxuriously 
comfortable. Sturdy, all-steel con- 
struction, one-piece '‘FORM 
FLO’ base and bonderized, 
baked-on ename! finish assure its 
long life and lasting beauty. You 
can choose from 4 harmonizing 
colors of durable, Du Pont 
“Fabrilite’’ upholstery. For full 
details, mail coupon today. 


Model 15-F 
SECRETARIAL—$29.95 
($31.00 in Zone 2) 


Model 20-LA 
SIDE CHAIR—$27.50 
($28.50 in Zone 2) 


$49.50 in Florida, Texas and 11 Western states. (Zone 2) 
other models also available 
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Oh siter- 


Oi tothe 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Columbus, Indiana 


fo PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR LETTEREEAD— <= my 
| COSCO Office Chairs 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Dept BW5,Columbus, Ind. 
Yes, | would like the name of my nearest dealer and full 
details on COSCO office chairs. | am particularly in- 
terested in 


© Secretarial chairs ©) Executive chairs 2) Side chairs 


Firm 





By 





Address 





City. Zone____ State 


bee 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Grows Roots Fast 


The latest gimmick to n 
for the weekend garden is a root 
ts of Vinvlite 
t food and 


life casier 


growing kit featuring she« 
plastic film on which pla 
protective chemicals hav 
The idea is to take a t OI 
branch, force it to grow a root struc 
ture, and then plant it to form a new 
trc¢ 

The treated plastic, called Airwrap, 
was developed by Agri-Plast Corp. of 
Sarasota, Fla. To use it you strip a 
ring of bark off the branch that is to 
become a new tree, and rub the bared 
ring with Airwrap. ‘The iting on the 
plastic provides hormon 
trients, trace element 
fungicide, and other agent 

Then cover the ring with 
moss (included in the kit) and fasten 
the moss in place with a piece of 
treated film. Since the covering is semi 
transparent, it admits light to promote 
rapid but even root-growth. The plastic 
holds in moisture, keeps the rooting 
section warm. 

The respiratory gases, oxygen and 
carbon dioxide, circulate through the 
wrapping. Nourishing and_ protective 
elements are slowly absorbed. When 
the root system is_ satisfactorily de- 
veloped (you can see it through the 
plastic), cut the branch away from its 
parent tree and plant it 
¢ Source: Agri-Plast Corp., P.O. Box 
142, Sarasota, Fla. 

e Price: $1.95. 


Diamond Wheels 


A new method for bonding diamonds 
in the wheels used to grind carbide 
tools has been announced by Ohio 
Metal Working Products Co. ‘The 
bonding process, developed by Belgian 
Tool Co., electrolytically deposits a 
dense nickel bond around cach dia- 
mond particle. 

‘The manufacturer says that the new 
bond holds diamonds more firmly in 
place than conventional sintered dia 
mond wheels do and that they’re less 
likely to break out on impact. The 
nonporous nickel bonding material is 
also said to prevent wheels from load- 
ing with ground particles 

The new method concentrates the 
diamonds on the outer face of the 
wheel, where the grinding is done. Be 
side improving the wheel’s grinding 
capacity, this concentrated layer of dia 
monds protects the wheel, makes it less 
likely to be damaged by gouging and 
careless handling. 

Grinding costs, the company says, 
are greatly reduced because the new 


n coated 
shrub 


tamins, nu 
insecticide, 


a damp 
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INCREASE MANPOWER EFFICIENCY 
WITH MAGNESIUM PORTABLE TOOLS 


Portable chain saws “Made with MAGNESIUM” double output per man 


by cutting weight— another example of how MAGNESIUM helps industry 


~ LA 


Something new has been added! Not too long ago these 
rugged pieces of equipment were so heavy that they 
required two-man operation. Many models of today’s 
chain saws can be handled by one man, yet their output, 
power and durability are better than ever. The differ- 
ence is Magnesium . . . the world’s lightest structural 


metal .. . useful wherever weight is a penalty. 


Magnesium has made portability more than just a word. 
Lightweight castings, extrusions and sheet have cut 
important pounds off a wide range of tools. One fourth 


the weight of iron, Magnesium brings real savings in 


manpower and reduces worker fatigue. Yet Magnesium 
provides the strength and durability that is a must in 


portable equipment. 


If you are buying portable tools for your needs, look 
for the brands that are made of Magnesium. You'll find 


they give that lightweight factor that helps cut costs 


If you manufacture equipment that must be moved 
investigate Magnesium. Write us for further informa 
tion on this versatile product. THE DOW CHEMICA! 


COMPANY, Magnesium Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 








How Honeywell Customized Temperature Control helps promote 


a *40 million annual business! 


Specially designed systems help make new Chicago shopping center one of nation’s finest 


Evergreen Plaza is Chicago’s newest (opened only last 
August) and biggest (6,100,000 cubic feet) shopping 
center. Projection of current business figures indicate 
that by the time the Plaza’s first anniversary rolls 
around, turnover will have been $40 million. 

Many factors account for the center’s booming busi- 
ness. It’s within easy reach of 500,000 shoppers. Nearly 
every type of retail outlet is represented. Parking space 
is generous, will accommodate 2,200 cars. Design is 
functional —and pleasant. 

And most of the stores are equipped with Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control —to help provide ideal 


customer comfort, good employee morale and economi- 
cal use of fuel. 

Individual stores chose the controls that best fit their 
needs — and budget. A wide variety of controls was avail- 
able to choose from because Honeywell manufactures all 
three types of temperature controls — pneumatic, electric 
and electronic. And only Honeywell makes all thre¢ 

Large or small floor space, eastern or northern or 
southern exposure, occupancy by a small, select clientele 
or department-store-size crowds --all these varying fac- 
tors were taken into account at Evergreen Plaza by 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. 

















Most of the smaller shops above have individual Honey- 
well thermostats. By adjusting these individual thermostats, 
store managers can provide the temperature employees and 
customers find most comfortable. Smokestack identifies proj- 
ect’s central steam plant—controlled for most economical 
operation by Honeywell boiler room controls, 


One or more thermostats on each floor of the larger stores 
below provides zoned comfort. Thus, in winter the first floor 
thermostat calls for heat required to compensate for cold air 
entering doorways, keeps first floor at same comfort level as 
other floors. Thermostats on other floors compensate for differ- 
ent occupancy, exposure and use problems found there. 


Evergreen Plaza center was created by Arthur Rubloff, Arthur Rubloff & Co., Chicago 
Howard T. Fisher & Associates, Inc., Architects & Engineers; Holabird & Root & 
Burgee, Architect-Engineer; George A. Fuller Company, Builders 


For comfortable, even temperature in new 
or existing buildings — of any size — use 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a shopping center, apartment, office, factory, 
hospital, garage — or any size building — new or existing, 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can help meet 
your heating, ventilating, air conditioning and industrial 
control problems. 

Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control, you'll have an ideal indoor “‘climate’’— and save 
fuel besides. 

And with a complete line of pneumatic, electric and 
electronic controls to choose from, Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control offers you the greatest flexibility in 
design. Then, too, when it comes to performance, Honeywell 
built controls assure years of trouble-free operation. And 
they’re backed by a fine service organization. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customixed Temperature Con 
trol, call your architect, heating engineer or local Honeywell 
office. There are 104 Honeywell offices across the nation 
Or mail the coupon today. 


Willard A. Brown, Rubloff’s project 
managing director, says: "We have a great 
many different temperature control problems 
here at Evergreen Plaza. Honeywell handles 
them all extremely well. Fuel consumption is 
low, too.” 


Honeywell 
[EE] Fats tu Contr 


@eeeeeeoceeoeaeeeoeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO 

Dept. BW-5-123, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: I’m interested in learning more about Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control. 


State 





We have helped design and activate hundreds of employee-benefit 
plans, including PENSION, PROFIT-SHARING, THRIFT, 
SAVINGS, WELFARE, and STOCK-BONUS. We shall be glad 
to help you choose the type of program best suited to your com- 


pany and its employees. 


Once a plan has been established, nothing is more important 
than the proper investment of your funds. We have had many 
years of experience in the investment and administration of 
completed plans. 

Our experience and advice are available to you. 


Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST 
DIVISION, at 55 Wall Street, New York 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OEIC? 4 WILLIAM STREET NEW VORA 


te 


THE NATIONAL CLPY BANK OF NEW YORK 


wheels require fewer dressings. Dia- 
monds are used up instead of being 
dressed out of the wheel. Some in- 
stances have been reported in which the 
new bonded wheels were completely 
used up without requiring any dress 
ing. 

e Source: Ohio Metal Working Prod- 
ucts Co., 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 

¢ Price: about $83 for a 6 in. by 3 in. 
wheel, f.o.b. Cleveland. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








A plastic that breathes has been devel- 
oped by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
for use in rainwear, baby pants, and 
other clothing. ‘Thousands of tiny vents 
permit a good flow of air, vet the vinyl 
film can hold water. The plastic is de- 
signed to cut down the retention of 
body heat, which is high in many plas 
tics. 

© 
The cantilever principle gi idded 
range to an overhead carrier put out by 
Tramrail Division of Cleveland Crane 
& Enginecring Co., Wickliffe, Ohio 
he carrier can handle mat ls Iving 
in areas where ordinary cranes cannot 
reach. It can also reach through door- 
ways. 

° 

An air-cooled unit makes home air con- 
ditioning available in areas where water 
cooled types cannot be used because of 
scarcity, high cost of water, or inadc 
quate drainage. ‘They are being manu 
factured at the Dayton (Ohio) plant of 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corp. 

& 
Flexible wall tiles, which can be cut 
with ordinary scissors, are being turned 
out by Bolta Products Sales, Inc., Law- 
rence, Mass. The vinyl plastic tiles 
have a bamboo-textured surface, can be 
curved or bent around corners without 
cracking. 

s 
A sliding rule that checks vibrations 
per minute and revolutions per second 
on high-speed machines is made by 
Martin Engineering Co., Kewanee, II. 
The inexpensive ($5) instrument con 
sists ot a bullet-nosed, pencil-shaped 
tuning scale and a wire reed. The nose 
is placed against the machine; when 
the reed reaches maximum vibration 
the speed is read off the scal 

* 
Constant tension throughout winding 
operations is claimed for the new elec- 
trically controlled winder turned out 
by Hobbs Mfg. Co., 26 Salisbury St., 
Worcester, Mass. The company says it’s 
especially useful for handling thin foils 
and plastics, and small wires, which are 
casily broken by small variations in 


pull. 
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Another great STURGIS achievement: 


Steel office chairs with 


Fiber Gla 


that no amount of office abuse 


will dent, deform or disfigure 








Now you can have office chairs with a virtually 


damage-proof base—a base that will never have to be 
refinished because there’s no finish to be refinished. 
It’s a solid, molded fiber glass unit that 


will never need more than a wipe with a cloth to keep 


one-piece, 


it looking like new. 


Your Sturgis dealer is now showing both executive 
and stenographic chairs with fiber glass bases. What’s 
more, these chairs may be selected with the visible 
steel parts finished in STURLON®, the extraordinary 
new finish which has 10 to 20 times the abrasion 
resistance of other finishes, is warm to the touch and 
is non-corrosive. You can’t beat that combination! 


ey You can't see a 
i the quality that's 
engineered into 
b oturgis chairs 


Self-leveling 


The flex characteristics of this 
fiber glass base are such that 
regardless of the unevenness of 
the floor, the occupant’s weight 
keeps the chair absolutely levei. 


—, 
ami 


Cures ‘‘foot-trouble”’ 


Office workers are prone to in- 
flict scars and scuffs on chair 
bases. But a fiber giase base is 
a sure cure for this sort of 
“foot trouble’. 





Noiseless! 


The sound deadening charac- 
teristic of fiber glass insures 
virtually noiseless movement 
of the chair, even on rough 
and uneven floors. 





gi 
=! 


Smart, beautiful patterns 


The glass fiber formations 
produce a pattern of distinc- 
tive beauty introducing a 
brand new decorative note 
into office chairs 


een diame 


es THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
For complete information and the name of your nearest dealer, Write to The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, General Sales Office, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Iilinols 
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Business research students at Arizona State College, . to help Graham County, Ariz., solve eco 


SURVEY PLANNERS: Tempe, Ariz., plan for a field study .. . nomic problems. Students interview head 


[Othe Vast 
MOTI 


f 


TOWN MAYOR (left) spells out a population problem. MOTEL OWNER (right) fills boys in on the tourist trade. 
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of Land Management - - « jot notes as a CPA (center) urges more diversified economy, . . . discuss Indian problem with Apache 
Office (right) . . . and a cotton farmer (right) drumbeats for agriculture . . . tribal council members (center and right) 


os 


ot 


TABULATING their findings, students get set to write final report with recommendations. That's how . . . 


Students Counsel a County 


Arizona State College, at Tempe, is undergraduate students actual field- for a complete and rounde: 
getting the first results of a decision work experience in conducting business- The solution turned up 
made a year ago to add a course in busi- economic surveys. The big problem away, in southeastern Arizona 
ness research to its business administra- was to find a field broad enough to pro- County. For the last few 
tion curriculum. The idea was to give vide all the varied problems necessary and agricultural leaders th 
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_ Give fire halfa 
chance and it will 
over-run you like a 
swarm of ants. | 
You must. stamp it out 
anywhere it shows itself. 


In the paint locker, 
power plant, garage. 


That calls tor a battery 


of strategically placed 
KIDDE Portable Fire 
Extinguishers. 


The word ‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of 
Walter Kidde & Company, inc. and its associoted companies. 


Get the ants out of your plants. 
Call your KIDDE dealer today. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
525 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





getting increasingly worried over the 
county’s future. Graham has always 
been almost entirely agricultural. But 
just about all the arable land has now 
been developed. As a result, the county 
has been losing its young people, be- 
cause there just hasn’t been any op- 
portunity for them. 

¢ Meeting of Minds—The two prob- 
lems—the county’s and the college’s— 
dovetailed perfectly. Arthur W. Guten- 
berg, 32-year-old assistant professor of 
economics at Arizona State, and director 
of the school’s Bureau of Business Serv- 
ices, had heard rumblings of Graham 
County’s discontent. He got in touch 
with Thomas S. Shiva, newly appointed 
manager of the Safford-Graham County 
Chamber of Commerce (Safford is the 
county seat). 

Shiva, who was hired, at least in part, 
to find a solution to Graham’s problem, 
was immediately enthusiastic. But be- 
fore anything could be done, he had to 
convince the businessmen and farmers 
that this would be a serious study, not 
just a scholastic boondogg| 

He called a town-hall type meeting 
in Safford to explain the survey. Then 
he asked for volunteers to work with 
the students. It was a slow job, but 
eventually he persuaded about 40 of the 
most active business and agricultural 
leaders in the county to cooperate. 
¢ Research Job—In the meantime, Gut- 
enberg had appointed one of the 21 
students in the course, Charles Wothke, 
as operational director for the vear’s 
work; two others were made assistant 
directors. (Gutenberg himself has stayed 
well in the background throughout.) 

Before they could even start on the 
field work, the students had to get back- 
ground information on what the county 
is, and how it got that way. So they 
spent a lot of time consulting state 
archives and agencies. They also spent 
a lot of time going over census figures 
and other federal reports 

After that, they were ready for the 
actual field work. Starting Mar. 10, 
the class commuted by car between 
Tempe and Safford every day, splitting 
up after they got there to interview and 
discuss Graham County’s problems with 
businessmen and farmers ther pic- 
tures, page 78). This information is 
now being correlated with the basic 
economic data they secured earlier 
¢ Sizing Up Graham—The study is not 
over yet. But already a fairly clear 
picture has emerged. Graham County 
consists of 2,950,400 acres (4,610 sq. 
mi.), of which, according to the 1950 
Census of Agriculture, 2,282,927 acres, 
or 77.4%, are devoted to agriculture. 
Something over 2-million acres of this 
are pastureland; about 31,000 acres in 
the census year, and about 35,000 to- 
day, are devoted to crops. All of this 
latter is irrigated. 

By far the principal crop is cotton; 
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Put your chips where the blue chips are! 





Along the friendly, modern B&O is phere ideal for profitable production 





many an “aristocrat” of industrial and sound growth. Our men really 
| America. The “blue chip” corpora- “know the ground’’—they'll pre- 
| tions gained eminence through the pare, in confidence, without obliga- 
| know-how of production men and tion, a study exactly to your needs. 
the judgment of management. We’re Play the game to win—ask our 
| proud of the “blue chips”’ who chose man! 
B&O territory for further expansion. You'll find B&O Industrial Development men at: 
They accepted the advice of our New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
. specialists in site selection. Baltimore 1 = Phone: LExington 0400 
| y, nie ie BOO tend Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
| , our stake he territory Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 2900 
| will pay off! Here is economic atmos- Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-221] 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 





Constantly doing things —better ! 


Progress 
at Whiting 


A Bi-Monthly Series by Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


If your next vacation leads you to the 
wilds of Portuguese West Africa, don't be 
surprised to come across a Whiting cupola 
in Operation in the jungle! Ic was pur- 
chased by a missionary to help teach the 
natives to make their own agricultural 
implements, 


This unusual sale isn’t important from a 
dollar standpoint. Yet it ve emphasize 
the fact that the Whiting name and equip 
ment are known in most of the world’s 
far corners. The carefully supervised, 
steady growth of our export division has 


Railways of Mexico has spent more than 
a million dollars to equip its new shops 
with Whiting Cranes, Trambeam, Drop 
Tables, Washers and Portable Electric 
Jacks. Three Whiting Trackmobiles are 
doing rugged duty for Arabian American 
Oil Company in Saudi Arabia. The retent 
Loadair installation for mechanical park- 
ing of aircraft at Barranquilla, Colombia, 
is Tercher evidence of Whiting versatility. 
Any mention of Whiting export activity 
would be incomplete without comment 
on the part played by our Swenson divi- 


we Sodom ss 3 
"AAa.f) 


Whiting cranes in operation at Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, where they 
are used in making cement piling essential to undersea oil drilling. 


resulted in a far-flung network of agents 
and representatives throughout the world, 
This network includes our manufactur- 
ing affiliates in Australia, England, France, 
Italy, Sweden, South Africa and Switzer- 
land, and of course, the operations of 
Whiting Corporation, Ltd., Tonia, for 
sales in the Dominion of Canada. The 
work of this export division involves not 
only the sale of Whiting products abroad 
and relations with our foreign representa- 
tives but the task of selling ‘know how” 
under conditions where the dearth of 
dollars makes impossible the sale of phys- 
ical equipment, 


Whatever direction your travels abroad 
may take, it won't be difficult to see ex- 
amples of Whiting engineering and 
equipment at work. Let me mention just 
a few of many instances: Urdan Metallur- 
gical Works, the first foundry in the new 
nation of Israel is completely Whitin 

equipped. In that same country at Te 
Aviv you will find a Whiting crane serv- 
ing the first and only sugar works in that 
country. England's Rolls Royce, Briggs 
Motors at Bristol airplane firms are 
using our metal cutting equipment, 
Recent orders for Whiting railroad equip- 
ment have been received from leading 
lines in nine nations, ranging from Arabia 
to Thailand and Venezuela. National 


82 


sion in helping foreign firms to modern- 
ize their processing techniques. The 
Swenson Spin Bath Recovery System, for 
exainple, is now universally accepted and 
used the world over by the rayon indusiry 
from Cuba and Peru to Holland, Norway 
and Ireland. New paper plants in Pakis- 
tan, India and Portugal are also using 
Swenson equipment. 


These, of course are only a few of many 
_ of Swenson installations serving 
abroad, 


Are et sales easy plums to be had for 
the picking? The answer is no. Ours have 
come slowly and only through the planned 
application of sales and engineering tech- 
niques geared to foreign requirements. 


Shostua 4 Yor Gred 


WHITING CORPORATION 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 





more than half of the county’s gross 
farm income ($8.3-million in 1949, ac- 
cording to the census) comes from the 
sale of cotton. Second-biggest source 
of farm income is the sale of meat 
animals, mostly cattle and calves. Dairy- 
ing is a poor third. 

There is almost no manufacturing 
industry. According to the 1947 Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers, there were ex- 
actly six manufacturing establishments 
in the entire county. One was a print- 
shop, the rest were in food processing 
and cotton ginning. All told, they em- 
ployed only 49 production workers, 
paid only $125,000 in wag 
¢ No Opportunity—The population of 
the county rose from 10,373 in 1930 to 
12,113 in 1940, then to 12,985 in 
1950. This leveling off what got 
county residents alarmed in the first 
place, particularly in view of the fact 
that Graham has one of the highest re- 
production rates of any county in the 
country. In 1952, the students found, 
450 familics had moved out of the 
countv, while only 250 new ones had 
moved in. 

“Although the county shows a popu- 

lation stability,”’ savs Gutenberg, ‘‘there 
is no room at present to absorb the 
younger gencration, who must move 
elsewhere to seek employment.” And 
Carl Reinemund, automobile dealer and 
mayor of Safford, adds: “Our biggest 
problem is to provide broader oppor- 
tunities for our young people and our 
family units so they can afford eco- 
nomically to remain.” 
e Clash of Views—At th 
however, there is a sharp difference of 
opinion in the county over how best to 
provide those opportunities—whether to 
expand the almost nonexistent manu- 
facturing plant or to increase the op- 
portunities in agriculture through more 
eficicut marketing and other modern 
techniques. 

The problem is complicated by the 
nature of the farm employment picture. 
In the off-scason for agriculture, 600 
to 700 people would be available for 
industrial jobs. But the cotton farmers 
would not be happy if industry were to 
absorb this labor force the vear-round; 
in that case, they would have to import 
an equal number of migrant workers 
during the scason. 
¢ Appraisal—The students are now 
working on the final correlation and ap- 
praisal. Their report is expected around 
the end of the month. What it will 
recommend—and what action, if any, 
the county will take because of it—is 
still uncertain. 

But in any case, Gutenberg is con 
vinced that, from the college’s point of 
view, the project has been highly suc- 
cessful. He has already lined up three 
other Arizona counties for similar sur- 
veys. Eventually, he expects to have 
his classes cover most of the state. 


moment, 
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WHITING 
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Here’s the Trackmobile in action! Its amazing flexibility gives you 
faster, lower cost car moving anywhere in your track area. It travels 
on the road; it pulls or pushes on the track for spotting, switching or 
hauling . . . and it never gets ‘‘bottled up!’’ Trackmobile versatility is 
helping leading companies throughout industry to keep cars and 
production on the move... to reduce work crew waiting time and 
demurrage costs. Get the full story in “‘Reports from the Field,”’ 

a new booklet with facts and figures on Trackmobile savings. 

Write for your copy today! 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lothrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


The Whiting Trackmobile 
spots, switches and hauls... speeds 
production in all industries! 


WHITING SERVES ALL INDUSTRIES 


Overhead Electric Chain Trambeam Overhead 
Cranes Hoists Handling Systems 


Also: AVIATION, FOUNDRY AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT— SWENSON EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES —~METAL WORKING MACHINERY 





Automatic FIRE 


PROTECTION tailored 
to Fit the Needs of Your 
Individual Plant. .... 


OAT ae ng ge 4 


Ny 
Automatic 


oe cee 


and DAY tion swiftly after fire 
fT tehhiaiiel.) starts without human 


. aid. When heat reaches 
against FIRE about 160° it melts the 


fuse, releasing a pow- 
erful spring which 
shatters the glass grenade containing 
fire-samothering Red Comet fluid 
Safeguard your entire plant from fire 
with Red Comets—or install Red Comets 
where fire might break out; such as, 
spray booths, compressor rooms, false 
ceilings, store rooms 
Attractive units. 22nd year. Red Comet 
Fire Control Systems proven effective 
against fire throughout the world 
Write today for list of big plant users 
and complete information about Red 
Comets 


RED COMET, Inc. 


370-F RED COMET BLDG. LITTLETON, COLORADO 
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GET THE FACTS 


CRESCENT INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Recordit 


Dept. 
5000 W. Touhy Ave., Chicage 31, iil. 
Please send me STENO brochure No. R115 
My Name 





Street Address 





City lene State J 
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Can Charleston Keep It Up? 


All Charleston is holding its breath 
this week. After ycars with no work 
stoppage on the Charleston docks, op 
crations are at a standstill. ‘The worst 
waterfront strike in the history of the 
port has shut down all deep-water ship- 
ping through the harbor. Charlestonians 
wonder what effect it will have on 
Charleston’s future as the fastest -grow- 
ing South Atlantic port. 

Nobody denies that it’s serious. 
Charleston’s terminal workers, sup- 
ported by longshoremen, couldn't have 
picked a worse time to strike. Every 
day, the shutdown, now in its third 
week, is costing the port thousands of 
dollars. More important, it’s costing 
friends—just when the South Carolina 
State Ports Authority is ready for the 
big sell in its multimillion-dollar drive 
to grab a bigger share of the shipping 
through South Atlantic ports. 
¢e High Tide—Already, the port had 
more than doubled its prewar volume 
of shipping, pushed ahead of Savannah 
and Wilmington, N. C., its nearby 
rivals. March’s 64,160-ton volume 
broke all records for a single month. 

There is no doubt that the au- 
thority’s ambitious program of remodel- 
ing and new construction, freight solici- 
tation, rate adjustment, and promotion 
was beginning to pay off. And one of 
its biggest selling points was the fact 
that for 17 years Charleston had been 
a strike-free port. 
¢ Low Ebb—EFven so, before the war 
ocean commerce at Charleston, like 
most of the South Atlantic ports, had 
dropped to a very low ebb, in spite of 
the general industrial expansion of the 
region. In 1942 the authority was set 
up to find out why—and to do some 
thing about it. 


study 
was no 


The authority necded time to 
the situation, and got it. ‘Ther 
point in getting its program rolling dur 
ing the war. Charleston was a military 
port so that, even though commercial 
trafic dried up completely, it was a 
very busy place. 

But while docks operated by the mili 
tary were busy, the others were used 
merely as warchouses or lay idle, with 
their slips filling up with silt. And 
when the war ended and military cargo 
fell off, the port of Charleston was right 
back where it was before thx u 
worse off. Except for the militar 
nal, facilities 
down. The only port movement 
unscheduled, basic commodities for lo 
cal consumption. By that tim the 
ports authority was ready, and itching, 
to go into action. 
eIn the Same Boat—The story of 
Charleston’s fight to get a bigg 
of the nation’s import-export business, 
as authority chairman Cotesworth P 
Means points out, is the story of all the 
South Atlantic ports. Each has an area 
behind it that it alone can serve, a 
captive business that provides the ma- 
jor part of its tonnage. Into Charles- 
ton, for instance, come quantities of 
fertilizer materials, petroleum 
creosote, and general cargo because 
their destination is in the city’s back 
yard. This tonnage keeps growing as 
the region becomes more and more in 
dustrialized. 

But the big opportunity knocking on 
Charleston’s door lies in the land deep 
behind the port, reaching from the 
South Atlantic Coast back to the highly 
industrialized Midwest—the states of In 
diana, Illinois, Kansas, lowa, and Michi 
gan (chart, above). In this area the 


only 
term 


were Obsolete and run 
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products, 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) reports on... 


A big job...well in hand 


(Highlights from the Annual Report for 1952) 


People needed more oil in 1952 than ever 
before, but once again ample supplies were 
available to meet the demand. An important 
part of this big job was done by companies in 
which Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
has investments. These companies expanded 
their facilities to provide people of many na- 
tions with oil to heat and light their homes, 
fuel their ships and planes and trains, power 
and lubricate their factories, harvest their 
crops, and run their cars and trucks. 

Jersey’s Annual Report for 1952 shows how 
the big job of supplying people's oil needs has 
become even bigger. It shows, too, how well 
this kind of American enterprise handles it. 

During 1952, Jersey’s affiliated companies 
produced, refined and sold more oil than in 


any previous year. This meant more oil wells, 
more miles of pipe line, new tankers, addi- 
tional refining capacity, and expanded distribu- 
tion facilities. 

It also meant large investments. During the 
year, new equipment and replacements cost 
$498,000,000. Since 1945, almost three billion 
dollars have been spent for this purpose. 

The increased business brought to Jersey and 
its consolidated affiliates a record gross income 
for the year, but because of the higher costs of 
doing business, net income was $8,480,000 less 
than 1951’s record high. About half of this net 
income of $520,000,000 was paid in dividends 
to the 269,000 persons who own Jersey. 

These pictures give some idea of the scope and 
scale of Jersey affiliates’ activities during 1952: 








When Geologists Find a Likely 
Spot, or when known fields are 
being developed, new oil wells must 
be sunk, often at great cost. Here 
is a drilling rig in a project which 
expanded the known boundaries 
of an oil field in Saudi Arabia. 


Tanker Construction goes on con- 
stantly to meet requirements for 
water transportation of crude oil 
and finished products. During 1952 
Jersey affiliates took delivery of 
two new ocean-going tankers like 
the one shown above, as well as 
four smaller tankers. 


Many New Wells, such as this open- 
ing a Texas field, must be placed 
in operation yearly to meet de- 
mands. In 1952, although produc- 
tion of Jersey affiliates was 4 times 
that of 20 years ago, their proved 
reserves were at an all time high. 


New Ideas are essential to meet 
people's needs for more and better 
oil products. Over $27,000,000 and 
the time of 2,500 employees were 
devoted to research in 1952. Nota- 
ble results included a motor oil 
to maintain efficiency of high com- 
pression automobile engines, 


New Refining Capacity helps to 
meet the need for more and better 
products. The units shown above, 
for example, represented an im- 
ortant part of a recent modern- 
ization and omer program at 
a Jersey affiliate’s refinery. 





Total income from sales, 
services, dividends 
and interest . $4,156,977,000 


Net income .. . .$519,981,000 
or $8.58 per share 


Dividends paid . .$256,882,000 
or $4.25 per share 





Wages and other employ- 
ment costs . . .$670,200,000 


ae ue = he rf ae 


New Oil Sources are located by 
constant search and by using mod- 
ern equipment like this helicopter 
in Canada, New fields were also 
sought, with good success, in the 
U. S., South America, Western 
Europe, the Middle and Far East. 


Pipe Lines are costly, but provide 
the most efficient overland trans- 
portation of petroleum. This means 
cheaper, more abundant products 
Ihe pipe shown above went into 
a line delivering crude oil to a 
Venezuelan refinery. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY—1952 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Consolidated Affiliates 


Taxes charged to 
income $371,600,000 


Other taxes, collected for 
governments. . $384,500,000 


Spent for new plants 
and facilities. .$498,051,000 


Number of shareholder 
owners .. 269,000 


Number of employees 120,000 
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The Annual Report tells the story in detail. We will be 
pleased to send a copy to anyone wishing it. Write Room 1626, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Will you control 
Estate Taxes 
on your business ? 


If you don’t, you may seriously reduce the eventual net worth of your 
holdings. There’s no need for this, because you can control estate 
taxes — by controlling the valuation on which they will be based. A 
bona fide “buy and sell agreement”— part of a New England Mutual 
Business Security Plan — enables you, rather than an outside agency, 
to establish this tax valuation of your holdings. 


The cost is surprisingly low. For if there is a claim, the New 
England Mutual Plan returns its cost many times over. If there is no 
claim, the cost is only the ledger difference between premiums paid, 
and the Plan’s accumulated cash values. The latter are valuable as 
surplus or emergency reserves, can be used for quick loans, or for 
retirement funds. 


A New England Mutual Business Security Plan offers you many 
additional advantages, such as supplying the cash needed to acquire 
holdings. It strengthens the financial security of your business by 
helping you 

1 prevent a forced liquidation or reorganization 
2 maintain control by surviving partners 

3 provide emergency reserves, protect firm credit 
4 acquire the deceased’s holdings on SET terms 

5 settle estate taxes on KNOWN valuation 


New England Mutual is one of the nation’s most experienced companies 
in providing policy contracts for special business purposes. At every 
office, men specially trained to set up Business Security Plans are 
available for consultation with you, your attorney, or the trust officer 
of your bank. They will be glad to make a study of your situation, 
without obligation. Delay is often costly, so take steps now — mail the 
coupon below for full details. 


m NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL ra 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


Life Insurance 
Company of Boston 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
P. O, Box 333-8 


.) ” 2 4 ; io > . 
Seiten Chem. Plan” for the type of situation indicated: 


Sole Proprietorship {) Partnership 


Name 
A4ddre ss 


Company 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security 
Key Man 


[} Close Corporation 
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authority sees a potential far bigger 
than any volume local business could 
ever offer. For sound reasons, the au- 
thority found out, most of this business 
going to other ports, mainly New York, 
could just as economically go through 
Charleston. 

e Cut Out—But how could the au- 
thority induce a shipper or receiver to 
shift his business from familiar and es- 
tablished routes to an entirely different 
port? The answer was obvious: Save 
him money, either directly in rates or 
indirectly in time and trouble—then con- 
vince him of it. That was the job the 
authority cut out for itself—and which 
it accomplished. 

First of all, to save money for ship- 
pers the port had to be efficient. To 
be efficient, it had to have the plant and 
equipment necessary for low-cost han- 
dling of cargo. So, as soon as World 
War II began to peter out, the au 
thority set its first goal: to take over 
the extensive terminal properties and 
facilities outfitted and used by the 
Army. 

In 1947 the government tu 
properties back to their original owner, 
the city of Charleston. ‘Two davs later, 
the city transferred title to the ports 
authority. That way, without spending 
a penny, the authority got its plum: a 
fully equipped, major shipping estab 
lishment, with the needed general cargo 
berths and warehouse spac« 
¢ Coordination—In setting up its over- 
all program, the authority had two 
built-in advantages: It was tax-free and 
could set its own rates without outside 
regulation. Furthermore, the enabling 
legislation gave it wide latitude. It 
could do things with public money, for 
instance, that private interests felt they 
cotld not tackle. 

Here’s an example of how the prin- 
ciple worked. In 1949, the authority 
decided there was a good opportunity, 
because of savings to the textile indus- 
try, to divert most of the imports of 
long staple cotton into this country 
through Charleston. ‘The authority got 
assurances from foreign cotton import 
ers that they would use Charleston, 
if the fumigating plant required by 
the U.S. was built. It asked each cot- 
ton company owning waterfront facili- 
ties at Charleston if it would construct 
the necessary fumigating equipment 
and handle the cargo. When none de 
cided to do so, the authority built the 
equipment, and got the cargo 
¢ Dependable—The second must for 
expansion of the port was to establish 
regular sailing schedules. When the au- 
thority took over the shipping termi- 
nals, not a single steamship line had 
regular sailings from the port 

The authority struck in two directions 
at once, making a strong bid for cargo 
through solicitation and advertising, 
while approaching the steamship lines 


ned these 
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Rem metenp me 6 


s 


Whenever you select a power unit, don't put a straight-jacket on your | 


ideas ... . consider ALL of the possibilities of modern power drives. 
For example consider the many useful combinations that can be 
secured with the basic Master power units shown below. They're de- 


signed so they can be easily combined together to give you the RIGHT 


horsepower, the RIGHT shaft speed, the RIGHT features in one compact © 


unit that you can use RIGHT where you want it. Nowhere else will you 
find power units that are so flexible, so éasily adaptable, and in such 


a wide range of types and ratings. 


Master power drives are available in thousands and thousands of S 


ratings (Y% to 400 HP) ; . . in open, enclosed, splash proof, fan cooled, 
explosion proof. . . horizontal or vertical... . for all phases, voltages 
and frequencies . : . in single speed, molto and variable speed 
types . . . with or without flanges or other special features. . . with 5 
types of gear reduction up to 430 to I ratio. . . with electric brakes 


“with fluid-drive .. . With mechanical or electronic variable weed 


‘units... and for every type of mounting . . . Master has them all and 


so can be completely impartial in helping you select the one best 


power drive for YOU. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY * DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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Why use an 
“Outside Organization” 
for Product Development? 


This is one of the questions most frequently asked us by 
company executives, Our answer is briefly this: 

. a fresh approach, free from prejudice and tradition, 
stimulates creative thinking. 

. successful product development techniques evolve only through 
long years of experience in organizing varied skills and in 
controlling diverse fac lors. 

. « this type of know-how is best developed in an organization 

concentrating entirely on product development work. 

By providing this objective viewpoint, a smoothly 
co-ordinated technical staff and result-proved techniques, 
Designers for Industry has helped many clients improve their 
competitive positions. From a preliminary Technical 
Survey of market demand and user-requirements—through 
all phases of Research and Development, Design 
Engineering and Production Engineering—our skills are 


tailored to your special problems. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE tclling 
how we serve the product- 
development needs of 

an important cross section of 
American industry. 


designers for industry, inc. esimmse 


ESTABLISHED IN 1935 a 
o i 


2915 DETROIT AVENUE «+ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO PRopuctS 





on the various advantages of setting up 
schedules. 

Since then, Charleston’s shipping 
services have grown steadily. ‘Today 
about 30 lines have regular sailings—to 
destinations ranging from Abadan to 
Zanzibar, from Manila to Manchester, 
from San Juan to Karachi 
¢ Spreading the Word—Once schedules 
were set up, shippers had to be sold. 
So the authority launched an extensive 
promotion campaign. It set up, and 
maintains, freight solicitation offices in 
Washington, Chicago, and New York 
to attract new cargo. 

By far the most productive is New 
York, since cargo from the Midwest is 
largely controlled in New York, whether 
it goes through there or not. The au- 
thority’s selling peints: rat ivings, 
quicker and cheaper port service, negli- 
gible pilferage, quicker ship turnaround, 
and other advantages a relatively small 
port can offer. 
¢ Results Showing—Promotion paid off 
early. More and more cargo gravitated 
to Charleston and more ship lines came 
for it. From 1946 to 195 rgo han 
dled over the authority’s piers increased 
from 160,440 tons to 450,939 tons. 
In 1947 the authority handled 132 ves- 
scls; in 1952 it handled 474—nearly 
four times as many. 

This increase is pointed up by the 

fact that most of the new business is 
high-value merchandis¢ Machinery, 
furniture, whiskey, and rad ire the 
cream of the business as far rates are 
concerned, and steamship lines will 
come into a port for far | of this 
sort of tonnage than they will for lower- 
value cargo. 
e Rivals—The South Carolina authority 
is well aware that the big handling fa- 
cility it got from the government, its 
biggest asset, largely enabled it to step 
ahead of Savannah and Wilmington. 
But what of the future? Both Savan- 
nah and Wilmington have completed 
modern terminals of their own. But it’s 
Savannah that Charleston is watching. 
As long as the dock strike continues, 
cargo will have to be diverted to ports 
like Savannah. That may give Savannah 
a big share of future busin 

The authority is convinced that if 
the port can continue to provide mod- 
em facilities it can contin to grow. 
One big potential source of new busi- 
ness is wool. It goes through Boston 
now, then is shipped south again. South- 
erners Claim that wool consumed in the 
South has reached the point where a 
shipper can save money by using a 
southern port. 

Just as Boston has kept these services 
to herself in the East, the South At- 
lantic ports know that only one of them 
will wind up with the wool business. 
The first one to get any will probably 
get all. So the competition to get it 
is fierce. 
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the SILICONE base water-repellent ===> 


The untreated surface absorbs 
water globules quickly and completely 


DEHYDRATINE No. 22, 2 development of the 

Horn Research Laboratories, is a clear water-repellent for 
untreated exterior masonry surfaces above grade. 

It contains polysiloxane resins, generally known as silicones. 
These synthetic compounds, applied to a clean, dry, 
continuous masonry surface, will penetrate more deepiy than 
conventional surface treatments and will provide a higher 
degree of water repellence for a longer period of time. 


: =e 
DEHYDRATINE No. 22 Masonry in this condition 


” ; must be consolidated by solid 

1 repels water from masonry surfaces re ; repointing before treatment 
2 minimizes efflorescence a ore * ne with Dehydratine No. 22. 
3 will not discolor or change vai 

appearance of masonry surfaces “4 A Slop >. After defective joints have Portion treated with Dehydratine f No. 22 
4 allows masonry surfaces to ee ? ei -= been repaired the surface is in effectively repels the water globules 

“breathe” : fae proper condition to be treated which remain unchanged on the 

bee f : ; with Dehydratine No. 22. treated sufface. 

5 reduces soiling and discoloration ' POS 
6 preserves the surface -_ a ee . 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, INC., © 

bong Island City 1, N. Y. 

Please send me [) complete data on y 
DEHYDRATINE NO. 22 


0 free copy of your 
106-page Construction 
Data Handbook 


est. 1897 


Manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. © Los Angeles - San Francisco - Houston 
Chicago-Toronto SUBSIDIARY OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NAME_ 





FIRM NAME 
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NEW OAKVILLE PLANT, Canada’s largest, has started production, may someday hit 200,000 vehicles a year. It’s baby 


Ford of Canada Spreads Out 


Ford’s) at its headquarters, lo 
Oshawa. 
Canada’s production statistics look 


Though it is a country of big physi- 
cal proportions and big development 
projects, Canada has never been known 
for—nor has it needed—big manufac- 
turing plants. So you can understand 
why Canadians swelled slightly with 
pride this week when Ford Motor Co, 
of Canada, Ltd. produced the first car 
at its new factory at Oakville, Ont. 
(picture above). Ford's 324-acres of 
production facilities—all under one roof 

constitute far and away Canada’s 
largest plant. Even by U.S. standards, 
Oakville is no piker. 

In the fast-growing industrial com- 
plex between Toronto and Hamilton, 
Oakville provides a center point for 
suppliers, labor, and markets all along 
the booming lake shore (BW —Feb.7 
'53,p58). It puts the nucleus of Can- 
ada’s auto industry within a few miles 
of ‘Toronto. 
¢ Second Place—For Canadian Ford, 
Oakville represents one phase of a $67- 
million expansion program, As Can 
ada’s second largest auto maker, next 
to General Motors Corp. subsidiaries, 
Ford’s  sales—at $267.7-million—and 
its share of the market are growing 
steadily. President Rhys M. Sale (pic- 
ture) looks to 1953 to break the Ford 
records set last year. 


90 


It’s not hard to share some of his 
optimism, Canada’s growth—popula- 
tion up a third, national income quad- 
rupled since 1939—is mirrored on the 
nation’s highways. There were 1.4- 
million cars and trucks on the road 
prewar; now there are more than 3- 
million. Last year, new car and truck 
sales in Canada broke $1-billion for the 
first time. 


1. Canada's Wheels 


The Oakville plant represents a com- 
plete facelifting for Canadian Ford. 
Windsor, Ont., just across the river 
from Detroit, has always been home; 
last year the Ford plant there produced 
a record 132,190 units. Now produc- 
tion and assembly will be switched to 
Oakville, while Windsor undergoes a 
$33-million changeover to an engine 
plant. 

Though Ford won't say precisely, 
Oakville will probably produce 150,000 
vehicles yearly, perhaps 200,000 before 
long. That would put it within hailing 
distance of GM, whose output now 
just tops 200,000. But GM is push- 
ing its own expansion scheme, last week 
announced it was going to build a big 
new assembly plant (perhaps as large as 


ited in 


small alongside U.S. auto totals. The 
major U.S. companies produce well into 
the milkons each year, and most of the 
independents aren't far away from Ca 
nadian Ford and GM. But on a per 
capita basis, Canada’s auto population 
about equals that of the U.S. Total 
output of 432,828 cars and trucks last 
year, plus 29,000 in imports (divided 
about equally between the U.S. and 
Britain), brought ownership to nearly 
one vehicle for every four persons 
¢ Protection—However, the compara 
tively low volume of production in a 
mass production industry has meant 
that Canada’s auto builders have dc 
manded and got protection Phere 
might have been no native auto indus 
try were it not for tariff wall The 
protection, plus the desire to benefit 
by British Commonwealth preferential 
tariffs, is what brought the U.S. com 
panies to Canada. Today the auto in 
dustry is almost wholly an offshoot from 
Detroit—with affiliates of GM, Ford, 
Studebaker, Chrysler, Nash, Hudson, 
and Kaiser-Frazer—in operation 
Without the 174% tariff wall (un 
changed since 1936, when it dropped 
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PRESIDENT Rhys M. Sale 


from 20%), Ford of Canada would be 
hard put to compete with Ford U.S., 
or any other company for that matter. 
Even with its volume, Ford of Canada 
feels it must buy body stampings, auto- 
matic transmissions, and frames from 
lord U.S. as well as other supplicrs. 
As long as volume remains relatively 
low, and costs remain high, the tariff, 
which applies to all save British prod 
ucts, will remain. 

¢ Tariff Angle—Imported parts repre 
sent between 25% and 30% by valuc 
of the Ford product. ‘The percentage 
might be even larger if it weren't for 
the fact that Ford leans heavily on its 
overseas sales. ‘To qualify for lowest 
empire preference tariffs, Canadian cars 
must contain specified percentages of 
Canadian content. Ford hews to a 
70% line by buving from 1,100 sup 
pliers in more than 170 Canadian com 
munities. Ford likes to be thought of 
first, last, and alwavs as a Canadian 
company—owned and operated by Ca- 
nadians. 


ll. Native-Born Canadian 


The precise tie between Ford of 
Windsor and Ford of Dearborn isn’t 
unraveled in the records. ‘The com- 
pany was set up in 1904, a year after 
lord Motor Co. was organized, by a 
group of Windsor businessmen. ‘They 
made a deal with Henry Ford, and in 
return for a share in the business, they 
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Glue with red hot spec 


Really sensztional! A new hot-melt resin glue. Used at 350° FE 
One glue, mind you. Perfect binds and covers an entire book. 
With a single application of glue. To jump production speed 
from 80 to 300 books a minute. 18.000 an hour. Ready to ship! 
Eliminates staples, all crash and paper reinforcing. Glue be- 
comes the backbone. Remains permanently flexible. Makes 
hetter looking, square-cut books, With smooth, heavy paper or 
laminated covers. 


.. . book production on an assembly line basis! 


@ “vou name it... 1 helped make it!” Look around book- 
shops. Or military posts. Hot-melt glues also cover digest maga- 
zines. Army field manuals, military ledgers, Navy logs. And 
quick-drying cold emulsions bind hard-cover books twelve times 
faster than hot animal glues. The NATIONAL touch is every 

where. Glue applied through imaginative research and service. 
To every item of defense and daily life. 


¢ ; 
ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 














puzzled about 


handling costs? 





... then consult 


BROW NHOIST 


Cost-minded railroad and steel men, mine owners and dock op- 
erators have found that it pays to consult BRowNuo1st engineers 
about their bulk materials handling requirements. BrowNunotst 
builds equipment of every kind to handle bulk materials in large 
quantities fast and efficiently. The Traveling Ore Bridge shown 
here, for example, can unload and stockpile approximately 600 
tons of ore per hour. 

If you need boat unloaders, fast plants, traveling bridge cranes, 
storage bridges, shipyard cranes, car dumpers, locomotive cranes 
or related machinery to speed materials handling and cut costs in 
your operation, consult your nearest BRrOWNHOIST representative 
or write us today for complete information, 


this BROWNHOIST Traveling Ore Bridge solved the 
handling cost problem for one big producer 


BROWNHOIST builds better cranes 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET 290 TOM WRECKING CRANE COM OT DOE CAR DUMPER 


IMDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION ¢ BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Francisco, Chicago; 
Montreal, Quebec © AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles 











received a license to make Ford prod- 
ucts in Canada. 

What has become of the Ford in- 

terest throughout the years isn’t on 
the record. Ford of Canada, whose 
stock is on the market, says that 75% 
of its shareholders live in Canada, but 
that doesn’t shed any light on how 
much stock they own. Perhaps Ford of 
Canada’s board is the clu Of its 
eight members, three at ficials of 
Ford U.S. 
e Overseas—l’ord of Canada is an in 
ternational, as well as Canadian, com 
pany. It has plants in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
Malaya, emploving 9,000 and managed 
largely by nationals of those countries. 
Australia docs the largest proportion of 
its own manufacturing; South Africa 
does some, the others are almost en- 
tirely assembly plants. ‘The only major 
Commonwealth market that Canadian 
Ford doesn’t serve is Britain, where the 
Ford company is an affiliate of Ford 
te 8 

In addition to assembly abroad, Ford 
of Canada exports a healthy portion of 
its production—20% last vear. But the 
foreign business is the one area where 
Ford’s Rhys Sale isn’t so bullish. He 
told his annual meeting recently that, 
what with import controls imposed by 
traditional customers, he doesn’t ex 
pect any marked improvement in over 
seas markets for some tn to come, 
¢The Boss—lord pr it Rhys 
Manly Sale, 56 vears old last March, 
knows the forcign busing Ile started 
as a finance clerk at 18, and after an 
overseas stint with the c ful Essex 
Scots during World War I, he was 
assigned to l’ord Australia. After that 
came general export duties and domesti 
sales. Sale became general sales man 
ager in 1939, executive resident 
in 1949, president in 1950 

Ile would pass anywh for | 
than 50, even though h leagues 
sav he lives all hours of th v (“and 
mavbe in dreams, too’’) with Ford prob 
lems. But like most aut ecutive 
he intersperses his bread-and-butter 
work with wide extracurricular interests 
—Bov Scouts, the Canadian Council 
of Christians & Jews, directorships of 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Montreal 
Locomotive Works, and other 

Most of the Ford executir ime up 
through the ranks, too; the team in 
cludes only one U.S. citizen, and onl 
two born in the U.S. Executive vice 
president Theodore J. Emmert, born 
in the U.S. Pacific Northwest 37 vears 
ago, moved up through Boeing Air 
craft, into Canada with Canadair Ltd., 
Montreal, and then on to Windsor and 
Ford. 

Canadian Ford executives meet prob- 
lems that few U.S. auto makers face. 
Manufacturing is one headache: the 
need of buying as much as possible 
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American Blower Air Conditioning units are de 
signed for summer cooling and dehumidifying and 
winter heating and humidifying. 


This dual function by the same piece of equip 
ment results in substantial savings in cost and 
offers much in comfort. 

Three types are available: the Type A Condi 
tioner for normal unitary type applications, the 
Type S Conditioner for unitary type application 
where washed air or high relative humidities are 
required, the Type M > Conditioner for central 
system installation. 

For data, consult the nearest American Blower 
Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD.. WINDSOR, ONTARIO American Blower Type A Conditioner. Capacities fros 
1000 to 13,600 efm. Either direct expanded refrigerant 
Division of American Raviaror & Standard Savitarg conroration chilled water, well water or brine can be used for cool 


and steam or hot water for heating 


AMERICAN — BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


—W—AADAAAAA Sewing home ana mndustry A”... 


AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE « DETROIT CONTROLS « KEWANEE BOILERS - 8055 EXCHANGERS 





What it takes to be 


eading chemical cellulose producer 


5 REASONS RAYONIER 


Tl. VETERAN ORGANIZATION. More than 
half the 4250 Rayomer employees hold 
long-time service awards. Being part of a 
highly successful enterprise is only one 
explanation for this. Rayonier employees 
are covered by life insurance three times 
the national average. [hey enjoy a retire- 
ment plan, industrial insurance, medical 
aid, and other benefits which amount to 40 
cents an hour over ther take-home pay 
[hey have a company President who 
thinks enough of anold hand totake the time 
to vo from New York to the Olympic Penin- 
sula to pina gold emblem on his lapel. 
Give this loval, enthusiastic, stable organ- 
ization specialized training, modern meth 
ods and the most ethctent tools money can 
buy and it would be unbeatable in any 
held... as itis in the production of chemi 
cal cellulose for the growing needs of industry. 


2. REPLENISHABLE RESOURCES. Chemical 
cellulose is the most adaptable yet the 
cheapest basic raw material in skyrocketing 
high-polymer chemistry. From chemical 
cellulose come rayon and acetate, photo- 
graphic film and cellophane, plastics and 
the amazing new CMC, a neutral, soluble, 
digestible gum for everything from laundry 
sizing to ice cream manufacture. 

Lhe most economical source of chemical 
cellulose is wood. With modern forest 
management it is possible to plant, con- 
serve and harvest trees on a time cycle 

Thus Rayonier need depend on no one 
for its prime material. It can grow its own. 

l ree farms and woodlands under Rayonter 
control total 820,000 acres, an area larger 
than Rhode Island. Rayonier will, there- 


fore, continue to be the one best source of 


highly purthed, versatile chemical cellulose. 


1S SURE OF THE 


FUTURE 


Be EXCLUSIVE PROCESSES. The Rayonier 
Research and Technical staff is the largest 
in the world devoted exclusively to chemical 
cellulose. Some of these scientists are as 
well-known in chemical circles as Kettering 
in Detroit. Rayonier Research has devel- 
oped a number of exclusive processes. 

For example, metallic impurities in chem- 


Hect the end 


ical cellulose may advert t 
product But Rayonier t niques reduce 
impurities in Rayonier emical cellulose 
to less than 7 parts pert n of iron, le 
than | part per million of nganese 
Rayonier will continue t ek the world’s 
best research abilities, increase its million 
dollar a year research and technical budget 
as rapidly as necessary t 
the highest product qua ind maintain 
Rayonier’s identity a vurce of ad- 
vancement in cellulose che try. 


customers 














mills 
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4. erricient PLants. All Rayonier plants, 
three on the Olympic Peninsula of Washing- 
ton and the Fernandina Beach, Florida, plant 
shown above, are big, efhcient units ideally 
located as to supply and shipping. A measure 
of their size 1s the believe-it-or-not fact they 
use almost as much water as the entire pop- 
ulation of Cleveland, Ohio! The Permutit 
vater softening system at the Fernandina 
plant is one of the largest in the world. 

In output, Rayomer’s four plants in- 
during 1951, another 60% in 


A: 
reased 7 ( ( 


1952. Improved processes and techniques 
promise a gain of 60% more in 1953. In 1954 
the new $25 Millon Rayonier plant at 
Jesup, Georgia, will start. This wall bring 
Ravonier production to 50% of U. S. A., 
7 of North American and 20°] of world 
chemical cellulose production... another 
reason Rayonier feels sure of the future! 


S. CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE. Rayonier, be- 
cause of the quality of its product, has for 
years supphed virtually all big users. In 
addition to expanding to match its cus- 
tomers’ growing requirements, Rayonier 
has adapted its manufacturing techniques 
to their needs, built pilot plants to parallel 
their plants and provided technical assist- 
ance in thew processes 

\bout 85°), of Rayonter’s output goes to 
U.S.A. 
| urope . 


customers. 150% 1s shipped to 
Latin America, and the Orient 
Ihus, the demand can be enormous as 
world industry strengthens. A one pound 
per capita annual increase m foreign con- 
sumption would increase today’s total 
world rayon consumption by 5007. This, 
plus increasing domestic needs, ts the size 
of Rayonter’s future market 
is ready. 


(And Rayonier 
. . ready, willing and able. 


RAYONIER 


NCORPORAT E 


ccllbu be L 


Executive and General Soles Offices 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N 


¥ 
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THE DAY THE MILKMAN DELIVERED WATER! 


It happened in Vermont one year when a flood swept away pipelines 
and threatened the health of more than 20,000 people. Men of the Walsh 
Holyoke Boiler Works Division, one of seven divisions of Continental 


Copper & Steel Industries, Inc., rushed to the stricken area. 


They started repair work and restored temporary service even before 


oxl 


the flood waters receded. But more than this, Walsh thinking was also 


responsible for saving many lives, for as a precaution against epidemic, E FI 
they suggested that milkmen deliver quarts of water to every house! 

INDUSTRIES. INC 
345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


, 


Speed, efficiency, and help beyond the call of duty —this is the kind of 


service that communities and industry have come to expect of all divi- FABRICATORS OF METALS 
sions of CCS. This is the way American industry meets every new prob- POS HORS ANS INeSSTey 


lem, working constantly for the benefit of millions. 
ALLOY FABRICATORS DIVISION, process equipment. BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, fool steels. HANOVER WIRE CLOTH DIVISION, wire screen, 


woven wire products. HATFIELD WIRE & CABLE DIVISION, wire, cable, cord sets. NIAGARA FALLS SMELTING & REFINING DIVISION, non-ferrous 
alloys. WALSH HOLYOKE BOILER WORKS DIVISION, pipelines, snow plows, heavy equipment. WELIN DAVIT & BOAT DIVISION, /i/eboats, pleasure craft. 





“ .. some dealers seldom 


sell more than one car a 
month .. .” 


FORD OF CANADA starts on p. 90 


economically in the U.S. because it’s 
cheaper and still to produce enough 
in Canada to meet tariff requirements. 
Another is marketing in a country 
3,000 mi. wide and, in its principal 
populated area, only 200 mi. deep. 


lll. Meteors and Monarchs 


lord of Canada has about 1,000 deal- 
ers. Some seldom sell more than one car 
a month, piccing out their income with 
franchises on farm and industrial ma 
chinery. Others account for substantial 
deliveries. 

One successful marketing gimmick 
is broadening of the product line by 
adding nameplates. You can buy a 
Ford from one dealer, or go down the 
street to another dealer and buy a 
Mctcor—admittedly a Ford, with a dif 
ferent grille and other touches of its 
own—for $22 to $78 more. At the 
original Ford dealer’s, you'll also see 
a Monarch. ‘That corresponds to the 
Mercury sold by the Meteor dealer. 

The nameplates appeared after the 
war in order to add depth to Ford’s 
line, to match those of GM = and 
Chrysler of Canada (no Lincolns are 
made in Canada, few are marketed). 
At the same time, thev have meant 
that Windsor could add dealers where 
business justificd without directly com 
peting with cstablished showrooms. 
The Metcor-Monarch arrangement 
helps keep business within the com 
pany, too: If a customer gets mad at 
the local Ford garage, he can get the 
same parts from a Meteor man. 
¢ Quirks—Canada’s distribution peculi- 
aritics had a lot to do with Ford's de- 
cision to build at Oakvillc Perhaps 
60% of all Canadian-made vehicles 
are sold within 300 mi. of Toronto; 
about 38 of each 100 sell within a 
200-mi. circle. Ford of Canada plans 
to deliver one-fifth of its Oakville out- 
put within 25 mi. of the factory. 

That marketing picture is making the 
Toronto-Hamilton salient in Ontario, 
the center of Canada’s auto industry. 
General Motors is at Oshawa, a few 
miles cast of Toronto; Nash and Reo 
are hard by the city limits; International 
Harvester and Studebaker are in and 
around Hamilton. Even Volkswagen, 
the German firm, is thinking of an 
assembly plant along the lake shore; 
Rootes of Britain already has a big parts 
depot in Toronto. The only major car 
maker not in the area is Chrysler, which 
is sticking by—and expanding in— 
Windsor. 
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Tall Tale 


Take Paul Bunyan now, he was born 
to do big things. Outgrew his first 
cradle in a week, and his second an’ 
third before they was even finished. 
Finally put him in a twenty-foot 
trough his old man built overnight 
and anchored off Kittery Point. But 
Paul got restless out there and rocked 
so hard he made a tidal wave that 
swamped towns from Bath to Ban- 
gor. Hearin’ folks talking about what 
to do with him, Paul wades ashore 
and disappears into the tall timber, 
wearing his cradle like a cap. 


to Fabulous Fact 


Same's true of silicones. Ever since 
they were born in a laboratory at 
Corning Glass Works, silicones have 
outgrown their kettles and stills 
faster than Dow Corning could build 
them. And we've built them fast. 
Productive capacity was doubled, 
redoubled and doubied again in the 
first eight years. We're celebrating 
our Tenth Anniversary by building 
new plants faster than ever because 


engineers have learned that silicones - 


make the impossible practical. 


They're among the Fabulous Facts 


of our times... facts that match 
the tall tales retold in these col- 
umns and assembled now in a useful 


new SILICONE booklet entitled 
Tall Tales 
and Fabulous Facts 


Like the tall tales our ancestors 
told to make the dark forests and 
endless plains seem less over- 
whelming, silicones happily 
resolve complex problems in 
design, production and mainte- 
nance. 


Dew Corning Corporation 


Name 


Company 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


TWELFTH OF A SERIES 


Department £5 


o Midland, Michigan 
Tite 





Tt ¢s 


to get rid of 
Metal Address 


Because any typist with any 
standard typewriter can stencil 
your addresses in Elliott Address 
Cards. 

And a $250.00 Elliott Address- 
ing Machine will automatically 
feed and address your forms at a 
speed of 125 different addresses 
per minute. 

Your employees will thank you 
for giving them quiet, fast, light 
work that they can do with clean 
hands. 

And your § savings on labor and 
material will amaze you. 


Dept. E, 151 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


with 47 Branch Offices in the 
UY. S. A. 





British Cash Flows West 


Setting up of a development company in Newfound- 
land is part of an increasing movement of capital from the 


mother country to Canada. 


Two weeks ago a bill to permit a 
British development company to ex- 
ploit Newfoundland’s resources was be- 
ing debated by the provincial legislature 
at St. John’s. Premier Joseph Small- 
wood rose to defend the measure. 
Smallwood, a  devclopment-minded 
politician if there ever was one, said 
that the British company represented a 
new start by Britain in rebuilding its 
overseas empire. 

The bill passed. And British New- 
foundland Corp., Ltd., a syndicate of 21 
major British banking and industrial 
firms, went ahead planning its timber 
and mineral exploration program (BW 
~Mar.21,’53,p158). 
¢ Band Wagon—In a sense, Smallwood 
was right. For several months now, the 
British government has been quictly 
pushing a campaign to promote invest- 
ment in Canada. Britons, who by and 
large have been on the outside looking 
in on Canada’s postwar industrial 
growth, are hurrying to take advantage 
and sign up. 

You can see the trend in British 
Newfoundland Corp., in the plan of 
Impcrial Chemical Industries, Ltd., for 
a $20-million synthetic plant in Can- 
ada, in the British purchase of Wood 
house & Co., big Canadian home fur- 
nishings chain (BW —May2’53,p140). 
And you can see it in figures. Between 
1946 and last December, the British 
‘Treasury permitted investment in Can- 
ada of about $140-million. In the first 
three months of 1953, it allowed $49- 
million. 
¢ Fiscal Policy—The change is partly 
due to ‘Treasury policy; it stems nat- 
urally from the Tory government's grad 
ual move toward currency convertibility. 
Not all the bars are down, to be sure. 
London is favoring direct investment— 
purchases by British companies of plant 
and equipment—and not purely personal 
applications for dollars to buy Canadian 
securities. But it does seem to be giving 
its blessing to almost every serious pro- 
posal involving a sound industrial or 
commercial enterprise in Canada. 

There’s a change of heart on the part 
of British businessmen, too. Many have 
been thinking mainly of investment in 
sterling countries. Now they find those 
prospects wavering. Canada, mean- 
while, seems to hold out a rosy long- 
term outlook. (Some British bankers 
and investors are less optimistic for the 
short term, arguing that Canadian de- 
velopment is too dependent on the 
U.S. arms boom, as well as being vul- 


nerable to a drop in metal demand.) 
¢Door Ajar—Canadian policy still 
tends to hold down the total of British 
investment. Under the agreement for 
repayment of the $700-million interest- 
free Canadian loan to Britain in 1942, 
any dollar from the sale or retirement 
of British-owned Canadian urities 
had to be used to repay the loan. Since 
1948, a revised deal allows the British 
Treasury to divert such dollars to fi- 
nance British investment, provided it 
“contributes to Canadian industrial de- 
velopment.” Ottawa has interpreted 
that clause to exclude most natural re- 
source development, which it considered 
speculative. 

As a result, Britons failed to get in 
on Canada’s oil and mineral boom (ex- 
cept for participation through the land- 
holdings of the  British-controlled 
Hudsons Bay Co.) However, there have 
been some ‘important investments un 
der these restrictions, mainly connected 
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...Back to Par Again 


After a year of highflying at a premium over 
U.S. currency (BW—Nov.1’52,p90), Can- 
ada’s dollar was quoted last week at par, or 
a shade above or below. It has been soften- 
ing since the first of the year. Probable ex- 
planations are: (1) Canada’s first-quarter 
deficit on commodity trade; (2) some 
switching by investors from Canadian to 
U.S. securities; (3) speculators banking on 
a hardening U.S. dollar. Odds are the 
Dominion dollar will level off at just about 
100 U.S. cents—more or less. 
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Pedigreed Horsepower 
digs aitch, 
carries dirt away, 
moves ditcher! 


Without ever moving from his 
seat, this ee can dig a ditch 
eight feet deep and up to twenty- 
four inches wide. With an indi- 
vidually controlled clutch and 
brake for each crawler, he can dig 
straight as an arrow or curved as 
nicely as you please. With posi- 
tive-pressure hydraulic controls 
holding the boom at the desired 
depth, he can easily undercut pipes 
or other obstructions, dig right up 
to foundations. Forward or reverse, 
the operator can select from a 
large number of digging ees Pr 
going forward, he can dig up to 
nineteen feet per minute. 

The plain fact is, this operator 
has it pretty good . . . the sim- 
plified controls of his Buckeye 
General Utility Ditcher and the 
Model 8 Chrysler Industrial 
Engine powering excavator, dirt 
conveyor and traction members 


2 . 
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Photo Courtesy Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Findlay Division, Findlay, Ohio 


were practically made for each 
other. For this manufacturer, like 
others, selects his Chrysler Engines 
equipped to meet his needs. 
Standard or g¥rol Fluid Coupling, 
Torque Converter, standard or 
special dust‘resistant air cleaner, 
asoline, propane or natural-gas 
urning carburetors, fungus- 
treated or corrosion-resistant 
electrical systems, all of these were 
among the optional equipment 
available for his selection. 

Chrysler Industrial Power is not 
expensive. Production-line meth- 
ods adapted to specialized indus 
trial engine building provide a 
custom-built engine at mass pro- 
duction prices. 

See a Chrysler Industrial Engine 
Dealer for your needs, or write us 
direct: Department 15, Industrial 
Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Trenton, Michigan. 


SHRVSLEH 


Industrial Engines 


HORSEPOWER 
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You Can Rely on... 


(CLARAGE 


4O Years cx PAPER 


Manufacturers of 


Process AIR 
Conditioned AIR 
Ventilation AIR 
Heated AIR 


AIR at All Fan 
Pressures 





paper—like other 





American industries— 


have a high and long- 





standing regard for 





the integrity of Clarage engineering and 
construction. In paper mills across the 


Nation, process air and mechanical draft 





are furnished by Clarage equipment. 


OF AMERICA’S 
100 LARGEST 
CORPORATIONS 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY || // use Clorage Fon 


Equipment 


Air Handling and 
Conditioning Headquarters 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


j 
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IN CANADA Canada Fans ltd 4285 Richelieu St Montreal 


Actual time studies taken in 
hundreds of businesses show that 
an average of 18 seconds is 
required to make an “‘inside’’ 
speech contact through the 
switchboard. With AMPLICALL 
your own “‘clear line”’ 

internal communication system 
you get 2-second speech 

contact within and between 
departments. AMPLICALL frees 
busy switchboards for 

important outside calls—keeps 
personnel on.the job, keeps talk 
terse—saves hours each day for 
the average business. AMPLICALL 
saves you money — pays for 
itself. There is a system 

to fit your special needs. 

Get the full facts today! 


SAVE HOURS 
EACH DAY 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-R Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


For your nearest (_] Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 


Systems (cont d) A ALL speciol- 
v ON SYSTEMS ist, look tn pea Rg me 


AIMPLICALL foyer fy Bony 
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“... today, the British stake 
stands at $1.8-billion—and 
is rising...” 

INVESTMENT starts on p. 98 


with defense—for examp! Rolls 
Rovce jet engine plant and t S 
Roc (Canada) Ltd. aircraft factory at 
Malton, Ont. 

Even with the new clin British 
investment won’t come near rivaling 
the $7-billion stake the U.S. has in 
Canada. Between 1930 and 1948, Brit 
ish investment fell from $2.8-billion to 
around $1.6-billion. Much of | 
dation was in the sale of 
railway, and_ utility 
manufacturing and merchandising 
interests increased. ‘Today, t British 
stake stands at about $1.8-billion—and 
IS Tsing. Here are some r If pro) 
ects: 

¢ Imperial Chemical In 
will produce Tervlene (Dacron in the 
U.S.) in a big plant at Millhaven, Ont 
The largest British cable manufacturer, 
British Insulated Callender’s ¢ 
Ltd., has put up $3-million to buy the 
rod mill and wire divisions of Phillips 
Electrical Works, Ltd., the Canadian 
afhliate of Chicago’s Automatic Elec 
tric Co. 

eR. W. Crabtree & S Ltd.., 
the U.K.’s largest printing machinery 
maker, will take \ 


liqui 
nment, 


securit while 


lustries 


ibl ae 


ndsor 
l'ools, 
nners, 
bought 


inion 


over the \ 
(Ont.) plant of International 
Ltd. The leading British suga 

Tate & Lyle, Ltd., last mont! 
an interest in Canada & D 
Sugar Co. A construction firm, Sir 
Robert McAlpine & Sons, Lt now 
setting up shop in Toronto Mon 
treal. 

e Hambros Bank, 
joined with another 
Locana Corp., to “channel British capi 
tal and skill into Canada.” And _ the 
purchase of Woodhouse & | bi 
Great Stores, Ltd British 
retailing giant, amounts to a 
sault on the Canadian market 
e Limits—It’s too carly to sa 
a large British participation in ‘ 
natural resource development 
forthcoming. Only limited « ir 
available. Except for the Newfound 
land project, industrial schem 
to be favored. And as for p ial in 
vestment, the Treasurv is—nominall 
still barring the way. It recently refused 
to provide dollars to Britons who 
wanted to get in on Aluminium 
Limited’s stock rights issue. But it did 
open the back door. The Capital Issues 
Committee openly that 
Britons could exercise their rights by a 
roundabout route, buving Deutsche 
marks, then transferring them into dol 
lars. 


London, has 


rorm 


PrOoup 


Universal 


ecm 


sugg¢ t 
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GLASS HELPS MAKE PRODUCTS 
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Perhaps your product needs lightweight, 
space-saving thermal and acoustical insu- 
lation. Or you may be interested in the 
strongest of all plastic reinforcements, or 
electrical insulations that prolong the life 
of apparatus, or a fiber for producing 
flame-proof textiles that may be as sheer or 
as rugged as your use requires. Pittsburgh 
Fiber Glass can meet any of these needs— 
and many more—with performance that 


SUPERFINE INSULATION 


Bina ee mle 
4 . P ta 
i 


a 


BEAR 


* 


SPRONGER 


makes products better, safer, lighter, 
stronger. 

We'll be glad to give you complete 
product data and information on facilities 
for serving you. Technical assistance is also 
available. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Fiber Glass Division, 420 Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. District Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 


New York, Washington. 


“AA” and “B” fibers in a complete 


range of blanket roll sizes, thicknesses, densities, facings. 


YARNS, ROVING and STRANDS—Made with the continuous 


filament process to an exceptional degree of fiber uniformity. 


PAINTS + GLASS - 


PITTSBURGH 


CHEMICALS . 


PEAT € 


BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


LAS 'S COMPANY 
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Arrange to move household goods 
the dependable way when key per- 
sonnel are transferred from city 


to city. . . just call your local North 
Poreonnoel American Van Lines Agent... 
experienced packers .. . expert 


movers ... nationwide service... 


Moved on time dispatching and arrival... 


finest padded modern vans on the 
| / road. Remember, too, he can move 

eben a y e your trade-show exhibits or office 
equipment in the same dependable 


manner. Secure advance “Survey 
Service” estimate without obligation. 


Call Your Local North American Agent! 


Consult your classified phone book 


eeee Dept. BW2, Ft. Wayne, Indiana ... 
PISS ASE, 
ASRS VERSE, genes 
sa 





CANADA BRIEFS 





A further tightening of an idy tight 
Canadian labor market is f ist by 
Bank of Montreal’s current Business 
Review. It follows from th pression 
period's sagging birthrate h nov 
shows up in a dearth of teenagers and 
young people available fo rk. It 
shows up, too, in slowing mand for 
new homes and children’s good The 
situation wil! ease, says the Bank, when 
the World War II babi Ww up—in 
the 1960s. 
e 


Another U.S. retailer is tackling the 

Canadian market. The Grand Union 

Co., Paterson, N. J., has bought Car 

roll’s Ltd., a 32-storc hai based in 

Hamilton. The plan is to expand super 

market operations throughout Ontario 
6 


Alberta isn’t hurrying to liquidate its 
provincial debt. Instead, Alberta buvs 
Province of Ontario bond hich pay 
4%, and thus makes a healthy profit 
since it has to pay only 2.78% on its 
own indebtedness. But Alberta’s Pre- 
micr Manning promises that its debt 
will be retired in 20 years 
* 


Oilmen are spending about $1-million 
daily on gas and petroleum develop- 
ment in Western Canada, according to 
R. H. C. Harrison, president of Cana 
dian Petroleum Assn. He thinks the 
country may be self-sufficient in oil 
supplies within five years 
* 


Toronto talk: Kawneer Canada, Ltd., 
subsidiary of the Michigan manufac 
turer of metal products, has bought a 
five-acre site in town for its first Cana 
dian plant. . . . Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co. Ltd., is spending $1.5-million on a 
seven-story addition to its |] nto fac 
tory... . A new microwave radio-relay 
system, linking Toronto, Montreal, and 
Ottawa, begins operating this week. It 
will carry phone conversati: ind Ca 
nadian Broadcasting Co.'s television, al 
readv hooked up with U.S inels by 
a Buftalo-Toronto relay 
€ 


Annual report: In a study of 301 lead 
ing Canadian companies, Toronto's Fi 
nancial Post found that their com 
bined net profit last year dropped 9.8% 
below 1951 levels (3,440 U.S. outfits 
dropped 2%, according to a National 
City Bank of New York sur Only 
5 of 15 categories analyz howed 
gains: oil, merchandising, public utili 
ties, finance, milling and grain. Record 
gains were made by three finance com 
panics (up 68.4%); 33 textile com 
panics had the worst showin down 


46.4%). 
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from blueprint to blue yonder 


It’s paperwork all the way. Tons of drawings 
and blueprints, countless memoranda and 
sheaves of correspondence speed a project on 


the way to completion. 


Get it down on paper .. . this maxim of the 
business world is one cause of a rising demand 
for paper and pulp. And it follows that the 
consumption of paper-making chemicals is 
affected too. At Mathieson you'll see increased 
quantities of caustic soda, soda ash, liquid 
chlorine, sulphur and sulphuric acid, sodium 


chlorite and ammonia among the many 


ALKALIES . ACIDS . 
FERTILIZERS © AGRICULTURAL SPECIALTIES « 


AMMONIA AND NITROGEN PRODUCTS a 
PETROCHEMICALS « 


Mathieson chemicals earmarked for the paper 


industry. 


In many industries, Mathieson’s top-quality 
industrial and agricultural chemicals have 
proved of definite benefit to the consumer. 
You'll find you can buy chemicals to better 
advantage—at any time—by consulting with 
Mathieson, 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 


DRUGS +« PHARMACEUTICALS 





MERRILL 


104 


GRISWOLD 


chairman 


and 


salesman 


for 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


I rust. 


TO A BROKER: “Albert, have you got a copy 
of that Haskell speech?” 


VISITOR (center) is John M. Coates, president 
of Masonite Corp. Griswold’s company holds 


Maki 
It was 9:15 in the mornit f Mon 
day, Apr. 27. Merrill Gri I 
man of Massachusetts Invest 
walked into his office on th 
of the John Hancock Buildi: 
ton’s Back Bay. He was a 
cision even before he couk 
coat. 
The question came from | 
day, Ehzabeth Von Nidd 
minded him that he wa 
black-tie dinner in Boston t 
ing Monday night, and was 
for a Pan American World A 
rectors’ meeting in New York t 10M 


I 
k 
1 t 
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A PRESIDENT: “Get yourself an advisory board; put your 


\ DIRECTOR: “Is that meeting toe A LAWYER: “T can hardly under- 
man at the head of it.” 


night really important?” stand a prospectus myself.” 


some Masonite stock in a special ADVISORY BOARD meets every Friday. Griswold hears SUCCESSOR to Griswold, who is retiring 
general advice and special reports on particular industries. ext year, is Dwight Robinson (right), 


“growth fund.” 


Friends for a Mutual Fund 


ing after. Would he fly to New York or 
take the midnight train? 

Griswold decided the dinner would 
break up in time for the train. Then 


vestors, he avoids that risk by spreading 
his investments thin, over a wide cro 

section of industry. He also gets th 
benefit of having his money handled 


worth of securities. MIT has holdings 
in 143 companies. Its own sharehold- 
ers number 100,000, and hail from 48 
states and 24 foreign countries. 


he took off his coat and sat down to a 
desk piled high with mail. 

Thus began a typical workday for the 
head of the oldest and biggest mutual 
fund, and the biggest buyer of com- 
mon stocks, in the U.S. 

e Investment Pool—As chairman of 
MIT (as the company is known in 
financial circles), Griswold is responsi- 
ble more than anyone else for the care 
ind feeding of half a billion dollars’ 
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MI'T’s primary function, as a mutual 
fund or “open-end” investment trust, 
is to act as a sort of team manager for 
small investors (its shareholders). The 
werage mutual fund shareholder doesn’t 
have a big pile of money; on his own 
hook, he couldn’t invest very widely— 
and if one of his investments proved 
bad, he’d be out of luck. In theory 
(BW—May9’53,p136), by pooling his 


funds with those of other small in- 


by experts like Griswold. 


1. The Job 
Of the five men on MIT’s board of 


trustees, Griswold carrics a good bit 
more than one-fifth of the burden. | 
return, he gets a proportionately bigg: 
share of the glory. His compensation 
based partly on the asset value of th 
fund and partly on its income, ¥ 





ANY PLANT 


iS: Fe RIGHT 


Sperry Reflectoscope in use at the 
Ampco Metal, Inc., plant, Milwaukee, Wis. 


> 


Ultrasonic 
REFLECTOSCOPE 
TESTING 


. . » because this fast, dependable, non-destruc- 
tive testing is now available through SPERRY 
INSPECTION SERVICE when you want it at a 
modest price you can afford. You can hire the 
services of an experienced Sperry Inspection 
Engineer using a Sperry Reflectoscope for any 
desired time from 4 hours up. 

Penetrating up to 30 feet in solid metal, Ultra- 
sonic testing locates hidden internal defects not 
detectable by the most careful visual inspec- 
tion. You'll find it’s ideal for periodic machin- 
ery inspections without the need for time 
wasting disassembly . . . testing new ship- 
ments of raw materials . . . inspecting prod- 
ucts during of after manufacture . . . and 
dozens of other applications where rigid 
Quality Control is important 


SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


SPERRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
1905 SHELTER ROCK ROAD 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


[] Please put me on — mailing list 
for Industrial Application Reports. 


CO Have @ SPERRY Representotive drop in 
when he's in the oreo. 


MATERIAL TO BE TESTED. _ 
aw 

TITLE sieieemmotianen 
COMPANY 

CO. ADDRESS. 
city ee 
I —nore 


' 
| 
| 
| | 


| | 
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“. . . Griswold starts think- 
ing about his day's work as 
soon as he gets up.. .” 


MUTUAL FUND starts on p. 104 


$150,257 last year. Dwight P. Robin- 
son, Jr., vice-chairman of the trust, got 
$137,845. 

Griswold isn’t bothered by his heavy 

responsibilities. He'll be 67 this July, 
and he has been top man at MIT for 
21 years--but he still has a full head of 
hair that’s only beginning to fleck with 
gray at the temples. “All this talk about 
‘crushing responsibility’ on a job like 
this,” he'll tell you, “is a lot of hooey. 
You do the best you can, that’s all. I 
sleep nights.” 
e Public Relations—Actually, Gris 
wold’s job with MIT is as much public 
relations as anything else. He leaves 
the stock market research and decisions 
to others. His primary function is to 
make friends with the various publics 
that come in contact with MII 

“It’s one thing to do a good job,” he 
says. “It’s another thing to get credit 
for it.” 

This public relations function is 
vitally important to an open-end trust. 
lor the peculiar feature of such a trust 
(a feature that MIT invented) is that 
Sharcholders can buy in or sell out at 
will—if they pay the purchase charge. 
It's up to the trustees to keep more 
shareholders coming in than going out. 

‘There are other publics for MIT to 
make friends with, too. ‘There are the 
state and federal governments that 
regulate its business; the many com 
panies in which it holds a substantial 
voting interest; and the rest of the 
fast-growing investment trust 
itsclf which looks to Griswold as_ its 
spokesman and general watchdog 
¢ Investor—Griswold is, of course, 
more than a high-level public relations 
man. He is an astute investor. The 
only reason he leaves most of the buy 
ing and selling decisions up to the 
other four trustees is that MI'T’ picked 
them because they are astute investors, 
too, and he has confidence in their 
judgment. 

Occasionally, though, when the vote 
is two-to-two, he will step in to throw 
the balance. When he does, his reason 
ing is urefutable—if unconventional 

In March, 1942, MIT had an op 
portunity to buy 50,000 shares of Pan 
American World Airways stock. The 
market price at the time was $15. But 
the decision was clouded because a lot 
of essential information about the com 
pany was under wartime security wraps. 

Griswold solved the problem neatly. 
With 2-million§ shares outstanding, 
Pan Am had a market valuation of $30 
million. This was just at the time the 


business 


French liner Normandie burned and 
rolled over in New York harbor, and 
Griswold recalled mention in the news 
stories that the Normandic had cost 
$60-miilion to build. 

“A whole airline certainly must be 
worth more than half the value of one 
ocean liner,”’ he reasoned Let’s buy.” 

MIT did buy—and almost tripled its 


money in three years. 


ll. The Facets 


Like many executives, Griswold starts 
thinking about his day’s work as soon 
as he gets up in the morning. “I get 
some of my best ideas while I’m shay 
ing,”’ he says. When they come by, he 
traps them in an illegible scrawl on a 
note pad kept for the purpose on his 
bedside table. 

Monday’s 
“Write 
under that, 
speech.” 

Stuffing this note in his br 
Griswold went down for br 
a fast look at the first page of the Boston 
Herald. Then he left his unpretentiou 
townhouse at 13 Marlboro St. for a 
five-block constitutional to the office 
e Debater—When he had settled the 
train-or-plane question with Mrs. Von 
Nidda, Griswold told her to put in a call 
to Albert Pratt, partner of the Boston 
investment brokerage firm of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curti Next he 
settled down behind the pile of fresh 
mail and remnants of Friday corre 
spondence that all but concealed the 
hand-tooled Morocco of his desk top 

He had just picked up the top letter 
(from Joseph Welch, general manager 
of the Wellington Fund Philadel 
phia) when the phone buzzed for the 
first of many times that day, and Pratt 
was on the line 

“Albert, have vou got a copy of that 
Haskell speech? I want to borrow one 
quick. People are making a stink about 
X Co. not splitting their stock. ‘That 
speech had wonderful ammunition. I 
want to crib it and send it to the com 
pany.” 

Here, right off the bat, was a major 
public relations problem. Some dire« 
tors of X Co. want to split its stock but 
are bucking strong opposition from the 
rest of the board. MIT, a substantial 
owncr of the company’s common, is in 
favor of the split and eager to help put 
it through 

John Haskell, vice-presice 
New York Stock Exchange, had given 
a speech in which he outlined some 
cogent reasons why high-priced stocks 
should sometimes be split. Griswold 
wanted to work Haskell’s arguments 
into a letter to one of X Co.’s di 
rectors. 

e Educator—Just as Griswold finished 
talking to Pratt, Mrs. Von Nidda cam« 


sheet, translated, read 
Fundamental—thanks,” and 
“Call Pratt, copv Haskell 


t poc ket, 
kfast and 
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What? 


dlake 


windows in the 


Leaning Tower 
of Pisa? 


Unfortunately, there were no ADLAKE 
Windows available in Italy in 1174, when 
the Leaning Tower was begun. But, we 
are sure that if ADLAKE Windows had 
been installed, they would still be in 
perfect operating condition today! 


.-- for, with no maintenance, Adlake aluminum windows 


will last as long as the building! 


IN ALL AMERICAN RAILROADS... 
ADLAKE Double-Glozed “Breather” Win- 
dows assure passengers an unclouded view 
of the scenery. No dehydrants to change, 
no maintenance other than routine washing! 


IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TROLLEY 
COACHES... ADLAKE Aluminum Sash gives 
maintenance-free operation for the life of 
the vehicle. Deep-pile weather stripping and 
exclusive serrated guides form a perfect 
weather seal, ond they never stick or rattle, 


ADLAKE Windows pay for themselves 
by eliminating all maintenance costs 
except routine washing. Once installed, 
they’ll keep their clean-cut good looks 
and easy operation for the life of the 
building, with no painting, scraping or 
other maintenance whatever! What's 
more, their woven-pile weather stripping 
and patented serrated guides give a 
lasting weather seal! 


ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure 
lifelong value, beauty and efficiency. 
Write for full details — you'll find apDLAKE 
representatives in most major cities 


Cellchey 9 
> Nas BES ne 


Established 1857 e« ELKHART, INDIANA e New York « Chicago 
Alse Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 











HOLLYWOOD 
DISTRICT 


WEST 
LOS ANGELES 
WEST-CENTRAL | / CENTRAL 
DISTRICT DISTRICT 


THERE’S STILL 


PLENTY or ROOM 


FOR YOUR PLANT IN HARBOR 


LOS ANGELES wy 


Get the Feds / 


WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS OF Los ANGELES there is a 453 
Square mile area with over 3,000 prime sites for any type of 
business. Only by writing or calling here can you get all the 
facts about business and industrial locations and the many 
advantages and services offered by Los Angeles city. 

Tell us your requirements and a special analysis and recom- 
mendation will be made to fill your specific needs. All inquiries 
are confidential, of course. 


Ask for “F.O.B. LOS ANGELES?’ facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section C 
BOX 3669 + TERMINAL ANNEX + LOS ANGELES 54 











in with a note saying that Charl 
Almy, a director of Dew & Alm 
Chemical Co., in Cambrid sad called 
asking if Griswold would free t 
attend a directors’ meeting of Brown 
& Nichols School at Alm home at 
7:45 that night. Almy and Griswold 
close friends from boyhood, both went 
to B&N and Harvard. Griswold wa 
one of the early backer n Almy 
and Bradley Dewey set up their chem 
ical company and has bee n active 
director from the start 

“Do I want to go? Cou I don’t 
want to go. Question is, do | got to? 
I guess I do. Put in a call to Almy.” 

“Junior, is that meeting tonight 
really important? All right, I'll come, 
but for cripes sake don't let ‘em talk 
me deaf, dumb, and blind 

On the click of this call came another 

from a stockbroker asking if Griswold 
was interested in buying some Main 
Turnpike bonds for his own account 
Answer: “You're too late; I’ve already 
bought some.” 
e Crusader—It was now 9:45. The 
phone was hot but the mail hadn’t been 
touched. Griswold turned to the pil 
and dove in. 

On top of the pile, where Griswold 
had thrown it while he was on the 
phone, was his scrawled note to himself 
“Write Fundamental—thank [his 
was casy to dispose of, but important. 
It bore on a pet project that Griswold 
has been nursing along for 

The project has to do with what Gris 
wold considers an unsound = selling 
practice on the part of some investment 
companies: ‘They pay cash dividends 
out of capital gains as wel INCOME 

and make little or no dist 
tween the two. 

Sav a smail investor ha 
stock worth $20. Duniag tl 
value goes up to $25—a capit rain of 
$5—and it earns $1 in incom 

Theoretically, an investment trust 
should pay the shareholder $1 in cash, 
and leave the $5 as part of the capital 
where it can continue earni mone' 
But some trusts pay the shareholder, in 
cash, all or part of the $5, in a lump 
sum with the $1. ‘To the inexperienced 
investor, this looks like a fat and at 
tractive dividend. Actually, part of it is 
principal—not income. If | doesn’t 
plow it back into his capital (which, be 
ing inexperienced, he prob won't) 
his principal may shrink a n as the 
market begins to slide. 

e Reformer—Griswold has been trying 
to get the Securities & Exchange Com 
mission to change its rule that in- 
vestment Companies are requ d to dis- 
tinguish clearly, for the benefit of shar 
holders, between capital ga nd in 
come. This MIT clearly does when it 
pays “dividends” out of security profits 

His scrawled note about “fundamen 

tal’”’ referred to Fundamental Investors, 
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Assure Hexibility 


in your plant with 





BROWN FINTUBE Sectioual HEAT EXCHANGERS 


@ Production schedules — and processing techniques 
change. Consequently, you can never know positively, what your fluid 
heating and cooling needs will be next year — or even next week. Because 
Brown Fintube Heat Exchangers consist of standard sections connected in 
proper series-parallel arrangement, they can be rearranged easily and 
quickly to meet changing conditions. 


You simply add, or remove, a few sections, or change the series-parallel 
manifolding. The plant can be operating efficiently, on almost any new 
duty, on short notice,— and with a minimum investment in new equipment. 
“Bundle” type exchangers are not flexible. For them a change involves the 
delay and expense of designing — and waiting — for a whole new unit. 


Flexibility is only one of Brown Fintube’s many advantages. You'll find 
full details in our Bulletin No. 512. Send for a copy. It will give you ideas. 





Sectional Heet Tank Suction Heaters 


INTUBE CO. = ieee Le 


Process Heaters Tenk Meeters Fired Indirect Heaters 
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this IDEA from Remington Rand... 
cuts figurework time in half 


Here’s how the printed tape of the 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator 
helps cut figurework time in half. 
The Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator figures, prints and proves 
simultaneously. The printed tape is 
always right up front, handy for sight 
check any time, positive proof of ac- 
curacy. There’s never any need for 
time-consuming reruns. Figurework 
that’s printed and proved as it’s cal- 
culated is time-saving figurework . . . 
the proof of the figuring is in the 
printing. Speed and accuracy are fur- 
ther helped by the 10-key keyboard 
that permits touch operation. For 


speed and accuracy in multiplication, 
division, addition and subtraction 
there’s nothing to match the Reming- 
ton Rand Printing Calculator. 
Proved figurework by the Printing 
Calculator is only one profit-building 
idea that your Remington Rand rep- 
resentative can demonstrate in your 
office with your work and to your 
advantage. He has other ideas you 
may find profitable — ideas that use 
electronic methods, punched card 
systems, visual records. He is on call 
at your nearest Remington Rand 
Business Equipment Center. Make 
an appointment today to build profit. 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 
The First National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, saves 5 days a 
month by using the Remington Rand Printing Calculator in anal- 


ysis work .. 


. analyses that previously took until the 10th of the 


month are now finished by the 4th or 5th. Send for the folder, 
“10 Keys to Speedier Banking,” that tells this story. Call Rem- 
ington Rand or write to Room 1895, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 





“ .. ‘Our shareholders are 


on Main Street —not Wall 


Seen 
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Inc., of Elizabeth, N. J. Th 
had written to Griswold the weck be- 
fore, enclosing a copy of letter to 
SEC saying that Fundamental approved 
heartily of Griswold’s proposed change. 
Griswold now called in his stenographer 
and dictated his thanks. 

e Teacher—Just as he finished that task, 
George K. Whitney, one of the other 
four MIT trustees, walked in with a 
sheaf of papers and sat down in the 
chair beside Griswold’s desk. Like the 
other trustees, Whitney was hired by 
MIT as an industry specialist and 
trained up to trustee. Now he is learn 
ing something of Griswold’s public 
relations function, preparing to take it 
over when Griswold retires next January 

At that time, Dwight Robinson will 
take over as chairman. Robinson is a 
strong investment man and a smooth 
administrator. Whitney has the PR 
flair. He generally sits beside Griswold 
when he goes through the morning mail, 
watching how Griswold handles the 
knottiest problems and taking over some 
of the less knotty ones himself 
e Defender—Griswold scanned the first 
letter he had picked up before—the one 
from the Wellington Fund. Attached 
to it was a clip from a Philadelphia 
newspaper, in which the writer scored 
investment companies for getting too 
big, throwing too much weight around 
on the stock market. Welch of Wel 
lington asked Griswold for his thoughts 
on the subject. 

This is'a pet peeve of critics of in 
vestment trusts—that big investors, such 
as MIT with $500-million worth of 
common stock, might start a panic if 
they tried to dump their holdings when 
the market got weak 

Griswold’s answer—his “party line” 
—is that MIT doesn’t dump its shares 
and never has, even when the bottom 
fell out in 1929, Nazis 
marched in 1940, and when the Japa 
nese struck Pearl Harbor. In each of 
its 29 vears, MIT has sold more of its 
own shares than it has redeemed 

“Our shareholders are on Main 
Street—not Wall Street,” savs Griswold 
“They don’t get jumpy with ry shift 
in the averages; they re in for the long 
pull.” 

Griswold turned the Welli 
ter over to Whitney to an 
‘em the party line.” 

e Adviser—Next on the pik 1 letter 
from the president of another invest 
ment company asking Griswold to 
arrange an appointment fer him with 
someone in Vance, Sanders & Co., 


( ompany 


when the 


igton Iet- 
“Give 
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You Brown & Root fellers sure make the fur fly | 


Farmers and Board Chairmen, too, are 
amazed at the rapid progress of Brown 
& Root projects. But, to Brown & Root, 
fast—economical completion is good busi- 
ness... it’s why successful clients have 
continued to award repeat contracts to 
our company. 


Brown & Root is an entirety, unique in 
its field . . . in that we can do all of our 
work, from process engineering through 
construction. 


We take pride in our projects and a real 
delight in probing for better methods in 
engineering and construction. 


These facts, plus almost 40 years ex- 
perience in heavy construction and en- 
gineering, can be of immeasurable benefit 
to you. 

If your company contemplates new con- 
struction or expansion .. . a call will put 
Brown & Root experts at your disposal 
... no obligation, of course. 


a ae 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. Cnginevts » Condluuibrd 


BO xX 


TEXA §$ 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN-BILT 


Associate Companies: BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @ 


BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
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Twin Dise provides a Friction or Hydraulic 
Drive for most industrial power applications. 
This LeRoi Compressor — working in a quarry 
~—vuses a Spring Loaded Clutch, another ex- 
ample o7 a standard Twin Disc product built 

for a specific application 
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extremely rugged operating con- 
ditions over long periods. 
Whatever your power linkage 
problem — from compressors to 
cranes, bulldozers to bakery 
ovens—you probably will find a 
standard Twin Disc Friction or 
Hydraulic Drive suited to solve 
it. In fact, whether you build 
equipment or use equipment— 
or use the products of American 
industry—chances are a Twin 
Disc unit has played some part 
in producing everything you eat, 
wear, or use—any day, any place. 


TCHES AND ‘HYDRA 
\ \ 


Lic ORIVES 


HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, illinois 





MIT’s sole wholesale distributor. Like 
most investment companies, the writer’s 
company had recently started a plan 
whereby shareholders may assign their 
dividends toward purchase of additional 
shares. He was having trouble with 
costs; these plans take a lot of extra 
bookkeeping. Vance, Sanders—which 
handles all sales for MIT and several 
other trusts—has had a lot of experience 
with MIT’s Cumulative Investment 
Program and has pretty well worked 
out the bugs. 

Griswold put in a call to Henry 
Vance, president of the company, found 
he was out of his office, then told Whit- 
ney to set up the appointment 
e Stockholder—Shortly afterward, John 
L. Cooper, one of MIT’s industry 
specialists, walked in with a fistful of 
proxies for Griswold to sign. The other 
trustees had already approved them. 
Griswold now leafed through them 
quickly and signed them all 

Griswold is a firm believer in stock- 
holder responsibility. He sees to it 
that, as the country’s biggest stock 
holder, MIT not only sends in_ its 
proxies but scrutinizes the issues in 
volved before it casts its vot In by 
far the majority of cases, MIT 
with management. When it 
against management, MIT alwa 
a letter explaining why. 
¢ Inventor—At 10:50, the president of 
another Boston investment mpany 
called Griswold to ask what legal tack 
he should take to get a particular Bos 
ton banker on his board. A regulation 
of the Federal Reserve Board forbids 
officers or directors of bank n the 
Federal Reserve System to take any po- 
sitions of authority in investment trusts 
—the theory being that they might ex 
ercise undue influence on their banks 
to buy the shares of their particular 
investment companies. : 

MIT got around that by 
an advisory board. 

This board meets each Friday after- 
noon, with Griswold presiding, to dis 
cuss the status of MIT’s portfolio and 
to advise—merely advise—on changes 
It has no vote, no real authority, and 
that’s enough to clear it with FRB 

Griswold’s suggestion to the presi- 
dent of the investment company “was 
“Get vourself an advisory board and 
make X the head of it; then get some 
others to fill up the chairs.” 
¢ Talker—So the morning went—from 
phone to letters to phone again. Mean- 
while the pile of paper on Griswold’s 

desk grew and grew. lor every one that 
he handed to Whitney or dictated 
away, two more fell into pla 

Finally, at 12:35, Griswold put down 
the phone, pushed back his chair, and 
said: “I’m getting ready to call this 
off.”’ 

Griswold often eats lunch at MIT’s 
own dining room—a short walk down 


votes 
votes 
5¢ nds 


etting up 
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Ammoniated glycyrrhizin, a highly refined licorice extract used in pharmacy, 


LICORICE may one day fill a need in your business 


More facts about licorice of value to industry — perhaps to your busi- 
ness, too —have been uncovered through research in the past 40 years 
than were unfolded in the natural course of events during the pre- 
ceding 4000 years. 

Some of these facts may one day have a bearing, profitwise, on your 
own operations. Would you like to investigate? 

Research disclosed that glycyrrhizin, a component of licorice extract, 
produces a foam of rare stability, one that has world-wide use today 
in many types of beverages. And research was responsible for Flotite, 
extracted from the “spent root,” and put to valuable service as a wetting 
agent and as a colloidal stabilizer for certain types of dispersions. Do 
these uses suggest an adaptation to your field of activity? 

The pharmaceutical industry has long utilized extracts of the ancient 
“sweet root’; and the tobacco industry in the United States consumes 
over 20,000,000 pounds of licorice yearly as a conditioner and mellow- 
ing agent. Rescarch lies back of it all. 

We hope that the applications of licorice named in this space will 
suggest some challenging idea for your own business. Write for further 
information. We don’t have all the answers, but we do have the licorice 
and the licorice derivatives, plus the know-how, to help you find them. 


Some New or Potential Uses for Licorice 

And Licorice Derivatives 
Flavor for ice cream ¢ Antioxidant to keep chew 
ing gum fresh ¢ Prolonging foam in porter and 
ale * Soft drink flavor «+ Aging and mellowing 
smoking pipes * Improving meat and fish sauces 
Therapeutic agent in treatment of Addison's dis 
ease * Component in feeds for horses, cattle and 
chickens * Soothing ingredient in cough syrups 
Stabilizing acid latex « Flotation agent in ore 
separation. 


Write today for your free 
copy of “The Story of 
Licorice.” We will mail 
it promptly. You're sure 
to find it interesting, and 
you might find it profit- 
able as well. 





7° MACANDREWS & FORBES COMPANY 
Cb) 


Licorice and Licorice Products + Since 1870 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Plant: Camden, New Jersey 








PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Backoround fo 2 


HOUSEWARMING / 


At last they’ve got their little “dream house”’—the home 
which every American couple looks forward to. Every stick 
of lumber is a matter of personal pride, for never before was 
there a house quite like ¢his one... 


Somewhere in the Union Pacific West there were trees whose 
wood was meant to go into this particular house. There 
were other materials too, many others, that came over the 
Union Pacific rails just for this housewarming, for modern 
construction uses the products from all over a nation bound 
together by dependable trans- 

portation such as the Union 

Pacific provides. 


So good luck in your new home, 
folks. It’s a real American home 
in more ways than one! 


* * * 


Union Pacific is continually adding to 
its great fleet of flat cars, box cars and 
other carrying equipment to assure 
efficient on-time deliveries for the con- 
stantly growing building materials in- 
dustry and the many other shippers 
depending on Union Pacific freight 
service. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





the hall from his office. On this par- 
ticular Monday there were no guests— 
just Griswold and five other MIT men. 

Conversation began, appropriately, 
with comment on the market upturn 

Then interest shifted to internal mat- 
ters. Between sips of soup, Griswold 
commented on the value of passing 
praise down the line to the secretaries 
and the need for a better filing system. 
¢ Simplifier—After lunch, Griswold and 
Whitney moved into a small conference 
room beside the dining room where, 
on a small round table, there were three 
telephones. “We need all these phones 
so two of us can think while one of us 
talks.” Griswold wanted Whitney to 
listen in while he talked with MIT's 
counsel, Warren Motley, partner of the 
Boston law firm of Gaston, Snow, Rice 
& Boyd (where Griswold is himself an 
inactive partner), about another of his 
pet projects—prospectus simplification 

Griswold has a passion for simplify- 
ing things. He says it’s the secret of 
success. For years he has been venting 
this passion on the investment trust 
prospectus—a very complicated docu- 
ment, cluttered with columns of statis- 
tics that are practically meaningless to 
anyone but a trained accountant. “I can 
hardly make sense of them myself,” says 
Griswold. Yet they are about the only 
sales tool SEC allows. 

Accordingly, Griswold has worked out 
a system that boils down pages of sta- 
tistics into one short, easy-to-read table. 
MIT incorporated this table in its last 
annual report. 

Motlev, to whom Griswold talked 
this afternoon, has been drafting in- 
dustry recommendations for a similar 
system to be used in prospectuses. He 
and Griswold hope that SEC will allow 
the change 
e Thinker—When he had finished chat 
ting with Motley, Griswold looked at 
his watch and saw that it was 2:45. He 
jumped up. “I’ve got a dentist appoint- 
ment at three,” he said, making for the 
door. “Tell Elizabeth I'll be out for the 
rest of the day.” 

This isn’t an everyday occurrence. 
Griswold usually ends his office day be- 
tween 5:00 and 6:30. He almost always 
takes work home—heavy reading matter 
that he never gets a chance to look at in 
the office. 

He takes vacations—two wecks at 
Hobe Sound in Florida in the winter 
and three weeks at B Pond, his private 
lake deep in the Maine woods, in the 
summer. But wherever he is, he’s al 
ways thinking about how to make MIT 
grow. Henry Vance, with whom Gris 
wold works closely on the vital job of 
selling MIT shares, gets so many odd 
hour calls from him that when the 
phone rings in the Vance houschold at, 
say, 8:00 on a Sunday morning, his 
children chorus: ‘““There’s Mr. Gnis- 
wold.” 
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Don’t settle 
for part-time protection 
—55% of all fires 
start during the day 


If any of your records were suddenly 
wiped out by fire, would your firm be 
able to carry on? 43 out of 100 busi- 
nesses fail; 50 others take years to 
recover; only 7 are able to carry on 
without costly delay. 


Perhaps you feel safe because you 
have fire insurance, are in a‘‘fireproof” 
building—or even have a safe or vault 
for storing your records at night? 

But fire insurance won’t replace 
your burned records. When fire 


“Built Like a g 
Skyscraper 


strikes, fireproof buildings act merely 
as furnaces for records in non-insu- 
lated steel files—and vault protection 
doesn’t help in the daytime. 

The safe, sure way is 24-hour, 
right-at-the-job protection with Shaw- 
Walker Fire-Files. Here’s real se- 
curity that also saves you countless 
hours. All 34 models of Fire- Files are 
“‘time-engineered”’ 7 ways to cut hunt- 
ing time and to eliminate back and 
forth trips to vault or safe. 

Shaw-Walker also makes “‘time- 
engineered” chairs, desks, filing cabi- 
nets, and loose-leaf and payroll sys- 
tems—more than 4000 time-savers 

everything for the office except 
machines, We have helped American 
business speed work since 1899. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 


GHAW-WALKER 


Executive Offices in Muskegon, Mich. Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities. 


“Our Records Were Saved," 
Mid-Weat Oil Co. ‘Fire 
save our business by preserving 

ords when our buildings burned 


reports 
Files helped to 
all re« 


Case histories for 25 years show protec 


tion in fires lasting up to 12 hours 


Whie 


“Time and Office Work.” 
with ideas for stretching time, the 
critical factor in business today 

Walker, Muskegon 13, Michigan 


6 pag ses packed 


most 


shaw 





GOVERNMENT 


OVETA CULP HOBBY'S NEW JOB: 


Finding a GOP Welfare Plan 


A woman, and a Democrat at that, 
has the tough job of drafting the first 
Republican welfare program in two 
decades 

But Oveta Culp Hobby (Cover), first 
Secretary of the brand-new Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare, looks as 
if she is up to the job 

Mrs. Hobby is something new under 
the jaundiced Washington sun. She is 
not the first woman Cabinet member 
Francis Perkins, Franklin Roosevelt's 
Seerctary of Labor, also wore unusual 
hats. But if she and Mrs. Hobby have 
anything clse in common, it isn’t visible 
to the naked eve 

Apparently there are no limits to 
cither Mrs. Hobbv’s energy or her 


116 


charm. It will take plenty of both to 
put together a welfare program that 
will please the President and Republi 
cans in Congress, too. 

¢ Things to Come—You got a hint of 
the kind of welfare work the President 
wanted from his campaign speeches. 
Broadening of social security coverage 
and some sort of health protection were 
most frequently mentioned. 

But a whole welfare program, one 
the Republicans hope to be able to 
point at with pride four vears hence, is 
to be worked out. It must be a welfare 
program without a welfare state. 

The big health problem is to hatch 
a scheme of entirely different propor- 
tions than Britain's socialized medicine 


tration’s Na 
ut one that 

The new 
itemplate a 
yarticipation 


and the Truman Admin 
tional Health Insuranc 
will mect the same object 
health program must 
large degree of voluntai 
and local control. 

The new education program must 
come to grips with the dilemma of fast 
growing population In al too poor to 
expand school facilitic 
HEW is dealing with only on 
this problem so far. It id 
funds for construction in so 
called federally 
munitics, 


portionally 
facet of 
incing 
school 
com 
which 
facilities 
1 burden 


impact ircas 
such as th n 
Atomic Energy Comm n 
have been located—throv 
on existing schools at t ine 
large tracts of land are rawn from 
local tax rolls 

Expansion of social rity is the 
big welfare question. Sh pavroll de 
ductions be increased next What 
uncovered groups of peop in be in 
cluded and how soon? 
¢ Opposition—Big bugaboo—if Eisen 
hower insists on it—will be the health 
program, of course. Th dical pro 
fession, or a very influenti gment of 
it, at least, is utterly op) d to am 
federal ventures in thi tion—and 
these doctors have il backing 
in Congress 

Secretar 
hand at this point 
a health program or ext of 
security. But she has a t 1 of con 
sultants industi 
and making n-cnd 
study of the present so irits 
tem. This group might mnie up 
with — specific 
something like health in 
as with ideas for more f 

When the time com 
new program is almost 
prim requirements 

e It will be efhicient. Little, if any, 

federal pcrsol will be 
it \ r¢ 
ATK ially 


tin 


subst 


Hobby isnt ft ung her 
Sh t di uss 
sO ial 
from rnment, 


coll £CsS 


recom non on 

well 
cnsion 
Hobby’s 

to hit 


two 


additional 
needed to administer 
ble, it will be self-sustain f 
—pcrhaps like social secu 

e It will be simple. M Hobby’s 
pet peeve with government its red 
tape and the obscurity of ‘ved laws 
and regulations. 

¢ Cautious Approach—\M Hobbv’s 
cautious approach to this trick 
lem isn’t entirely a matt f her 
choice, however. She’s h her hands 
full just getting squared on her 
new job. 

She’s had the 
problems that her collea in the 
Cabinct have encounter nec they 
took over the government Jan. 20 
These are the much-publicized difficul 
tics of operating with policies that 


poss} 


prob 
own 


same izational 
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At the turn of the century the “butcher’s wagon” was 
a familiar sight. For many rural families it was their 
only meat market. 


Electric refrigeration has revolutionized food market- 
ing, but equally important are the benefits to public 
health. Now, you can keep your steaks in the “pink of 
condition” for one day or fifty-two weeks, as you 
choose. 


The volume production of dependable and efficient 
Emerson-Electric Hermetic Motors has been a con- 


MODERN LIVING ts POWERED WITH 





Write for these 
Emerson-Electric 
Motor Data Bulletins 


Manufacturers requiring motors 1/20 
to 5 h.p. can profitably use these ref- 
erence guides. Specifications, con- 
struction and performance data are 
included for these motors: 
(1) M409-E Oil-Burner 
} M409-F Jet Pump 
CL) M409-G Blower 





(0 M409-A Capacitor-Start 
C) M409-B Split-Phase 

C) M409-C Integral 

© M409-D Fan-Duty 








LEADERS IN THE 


¥ 


MOTOR AND FAN 


rare” in the 90’s 


tributing factor in making modern refrigerators and 
food freezers economically sound investments for 
millions of Americans. 


Leading makers of motorized products for the farm, 
home, business and industry depend on Emerson- 
Electric’s 62 years of motor building experience. For 
information on this complete line of standard motors 
in ratings from 1/20 to 5 h.p., and hermetic motors 
from 1/8 to 20 h.p., write: 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG CO., St. Louis 21, Missouri 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


EMERSON -7'5 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS + FANS ——.— *—=—- APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRY SINCE 1899 





Send for 
your copy 
TODAY! 


WOR poenith? 


Important New Book 
Tells ONE DOZEN WAYS 


/€@HORSEHEAD 


AIDS NATIONAE DISTRIBUTION 


@ Strategically situated near Elmira-Corning, N. Y., Horse- 
HEADS INDUSTRIAL CENTER offers a new and advanced con- 
cept of product distribution ... to all parts of the nation 
and overseas. 

8 This multi-million dollar development of 550 acres and 
1,600,000 square feet warehouse-factory space, is served by 
four railroads... has a market of 40,000,000 persons in a 


250-mile radius. 


B New fact-filled brochure tells exactly how the many serv- 
ices and advantages of Horseheads facilitate marketing, 
importing, exporting. Every major manufacturing execu- 
tive should have a copy. Write or wire for yours today. 


= ae oe ee ee oe ee ee oe oe 


{ <P>, ORSEHEADS Industrial Center 


Horseheads, N. Y. 
Please send me new, detailed brochure 
i describing Horseheads Industrial Center. 


Nome.. . eee : 
j Company Tertty Tre tTy 
Address... ... 


eee 








. this is not the Hobby 
way of running a job y 
GOP WELFARE starts on p. 116 


became entrenched during 20 years of 
Democratic rule. 

But there were addition 
tions for Mrs. Hobby. Wh 
over as Federal Security Ad 
on Jan. 21, a mountain of 
was waiting for her. He: 
Oscar Ewing, had been out ot 
trv since November. ‘The assistant ad 
ministrator, John I. Thurston, had 
1esigned Jan. 2. Ewing's sol main 
ing top aide, Rufus bk. Milk r., Was 
swamped. 
¢ More Complications—'t 1 
tougher almost before Mrs | got 
her feet under her desk. 

From the White Hous« ne orders 
to review the Ewing-lruman 'SA bud 
get and cut out the fat, if an 

Congress had legislation to transform 
FSA into a new department, and the 
legislators wanted to talk it 
the prospective new secreta 
of firms regulated by FSA 
Drug Administration want » con 
gratulate Mrs. Hobby—and t some 
idea of what kind of 1 rsh 
would be. Local government ofhcials 
were anxious to see her for similar rea 
sons—she administers millions of dol 
lars of federal aid funds for relicf, for 
school and hospital constru hild 
welfare, and other purpose 

Mrs. Hobby got used t rking 
nights and weekends. So did the onl 
aide she brought to Washington with 
her, Jack B. Beardwood, a former news 
paperman who had been associated with 
her during the campaign when she 
headed the Democrats for H:isenhowcr 
e Hands ‘Tied—I'rom the start she had 
to make all kinds of operating decision 

which is not the Hobby way of run 
ning a job. As editor and publisher of 
the Houston Post—the job sh quit to 
come to hSA—she delegated details to 
her staff, concerned herself only with 
major policy problems. She operated 
the same wavy as head of the Women 
Army Corps in World War I! 

But in both jobs, she had personalh 
selected her own top aides. At SA she 
quickly found she could hire only two 
or three assistants. Virtually rv other 
top job in the agency was protected by 
Civil Service or was other bevond 
her control. 
¢ Cutting Red Tape—Mrs. Hobby took 
the problem to the White Hous« 
Chiefly at her urging, the President 
ordered a number of top policy jobs 
throughout government removed from 
the Civil Service rolls. 

This gave Mrs. Hobby the right to 
fill six top FSA jobs, including the gen 
cral counsel. It also withd Civil 
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90,000 Acres of Natural Beauty 
... and Barrel Staves, Too! 


It’s a fact. In the heart of the Ozarks, National Distil- 
lers’ “cooperage reserve,” Seton Porter Forest, spreads 
over an area of 130 square miles . . . reputedly the 
largest privately owned hardwood forest in the coun- 
try. This great woodland tract is a model forest con- 
servation project. It is also a valuable source of supply 
for the important white oak needed to make whiskey 
barrels. 


White oak barrels carefully charred to an exact depth 
are essential to the proper aging of the many fine 
whiskies sponsored by National Distillers. Slowly, 
gently throughout the aging process, the crisp brown 
layer of wood beneath the just-right char produces 
rich golden color, distinctive aroma and smooth mel- 
low flavor typical of National’s celebrated whiskies. 


Meanwhile, Seton Porter Forest is conserved through 
selective cutting and replanting and its resources and 
natural beauty preserved for posterity. Thus National 
Distillers integrates a continuing source of this raw 
material with the manufacturing part of its business 
enterprise. 


But this is only one of the company’s varied operations 
that contributes to its long established reputation as 
one of the nation’s leading distillers of alcoholic bey 
erages. National sponsors, among others, the famous 
brands listed below. All are painstakingly created 
from the finest ingredients and carefully measured 
against highest quality standards. 


Other activities include continuing product research, 
the production of petro-chemicals, solvents, interme- 
diate and finished chemicals. Such diversification helps 
National Distillers Products Corporation better serve 
the needs of a growing list of important industries. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLO CROW - PM .- OLD SUNNY BROOK 
GILBEY’S GIN . HILL and HILL . BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 
BOURBON DELUXE - BONDELILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, O14 Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 
Proot. PM Blended Whiskey, 65°%, Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilied London Dry 
Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof Betiows Partners Choice Whiskey A Blend, 6 
Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill Bourbon De Luxe Bond & 
Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies 





Service protection from t head of 
FSA’s biggest, most politically potent 
unit, the Social Securit \dmunistra- 
tion. ‘The holdover Com ioner of 
Social Security, Arthur J. Altmever, re 
signed a weck or so later. His successor 
will be named by the President, but he 
will be the man Mrs. Hob! ints 

¢ Triumph—Reorganizatio f KSA 
into HEW gave Secretary Hobby con 
trol over most of the ot! obs she 
wants to have a savy about. She still 
cannot remove two important under 
lings, the Surgeon General of the Pub 
lic Health Service and the Commis 
sioner of the Food & Drug Administra 
tion. So far, she savs, she hasn’t seen 
any reason for changing the profes 
sional, nonpolitical status of cither of 
ficial. 

¢ 24-Hour-a-Day Job—HEW’s burcau- 
crats are nervous about somcthing else, 
too. Despite her heavy load of “must 

chores, she started interviewing official 
right down to the division and branch 
levels early in the game. Some veteran 
bureaucrats came out of tl cession 

badlv shaken. One of them explained 
“Mv God, she knows as much about 
my job as I do!” 

This probably comes cl to the 
truth. After long davs on the job—sh¢ 
still puts in nine hours a day five davs 
a week, five hours on Saturday in 
occasional Sunday—she_ tah 1 batch 
of work home with her 

She interrupts this rout nly to 
check in with her family. S$ talks al 
most nightly by telephon ith her 
husband, former Gov. of ‘Texas William 
P. Hobby. She recently m 1 flving 
trip to Houston to be with him on hi 
75th birthday, got back th t morn 
ing in time to attend a Cal 
ing. Her 21-vear-old son, W 


ome eat cisacabae want ane ae % Jr., a student at Rice Institute, and her 
want TDA Axles with rugged Hypoid Gear- : daughter, Jessica, 16, share the sam 
Paden 80S nr he cniguins te the tees birth date, Jan. 19, with hi 

on Og i ar aes vy ’ In addition to the weel Cabinet 
vate . y mectings, Mrs. Hobby sees Eisenhower 


Tried and proved by billions of ton-miles once or twice a week. She st it the 
White House on her way t rk 
Hypoid Gearing has the needed strength - She’s not a mere spectat it the 
and durability for mile upon mile of the Cabinet meetings, either. ‘The Cabinet 
toughest type of operation. You'll find, too, 2 listens especially when she t 

that the increased ruggedness of Hypoid . public relations matters 

Gearing is an important factor in keeping _ offended or pleased by what 

your maintenance costs down— profits up! statement or action. She ha 


The next time you buy trucks, go modern : schooled in this kind of thin 
all the way! Make sure they're equipped : ¢ Political Career—The daughter of ; 
with TDA Axles and Brakes! . 7 FI lexas legislator, Mrs. Hobby became 


Parliamentarian of the Texas House of 
Representatives in 1925, at t ge of 
21. Starting in 1931 as a research 
editor, she spent 20 vears with her hu 
band’s newspaper. But h toughest 
public relations job was as head of the 
Women’s Army Corps—an or; sation 
she still follows closelv. 

Her career and her ardent rk in 
the election campaign mad Mrs 
Hobbv a natural as EFisenh lad 
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in-the-Cabinet. Her extracurricular ac 
tivities—as a leader im drives of the 
American Cancer Society, the Red 
Cross, and community funds—made her 
choice for HEW just as logical. 

Businessmen can make two mistakes 
about Mrs. Hobby, cither of them fatal 
‘They can figure that, as a woman, she 
doesn’t really know much about busi 
ness. Or they can get the idea, for the 
same reason, that she can be pushed 
around. 
¢ Strictly Business—Her insistence on 
having full control over the Social Se 
curity Administration proves conclu 
sively the businesslike workings of her 
mind 

She necded only to look at her bud 

get—$1.7-billion, exclusive of funded ac 
tivities like old age pensions—and come 
up with that conclusion. In addition to 
the pension system, Social Security, 
through its Bureau of Public Assistance, 
hands out $1.3-billion a year to the 
states in relicf funds. 
e No Short Cuts—There’s been some 
concen around Washington recently 
that Mrs. Hobby might make life less 
complicated for some businessmen by 
telling the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion to be less zcalous in its enforce 
ment activitics. ‘This came about 
because of her suspension of PDA's 
program for inspecting wheat for filth 
and weevils. 

PDA's wheat inspection program 
started four vears ago. It already had 
resulted in considerable improvement 
in handling and processing of grain by 
the flour mills. Next step was to get 
at storage—the clevator operators. 

The storage men, who came under 
preliminary regulations last October, 
suddenly balked a few weeks ago. Im 
pliedly or otherwise, they threatened to 
icfuse to store any more wheat. At the 
time, the Agriculture Dept. was about 
icady to take title to some 400-million 
bu. under its price support program. 

Mrs. Hobby flatly refused to abandon 
the whole wheat inspection program 
She did agree te hold up further in 
spections pending a study by a 15-man 
committee. The committee is packed 
with grain-handling men and_ their 
friends. But HEW staffers will sit on 
its deliberations. And the compromise, 
if any is arrived at, had better be good 
HIEW is not bound to abide by it. 

The fracas over wheat resulted in 
charges from some Washington quar 
ters that Mrs. Hobby had let down her 
DA regulators. But bureaucrats who 
sat in with her during the infighting 
sav it produced nothing at odds with a 
statement she made shortly after b« 
coming a Cabinet officer. 

“We are not looking for trouble,” 
Mrs. Hobby said, “but, where we have 
a law to enforce, we'll enforce it. If 
the law is bad, that’s the affair of Con 
gress—not ours.” 
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The offset Hypoid pinion is bigger 
and stronger. Bearings are bigger. 
More teeth are in contact, reducing 
loading per unit of contact area. 
Torque-transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear ratios are 
practical without loss of strength. 


Only Timken-Detrolt offers 
Hypoid Gearing in all three 
types of final drives... 
Single-reduction, double-reduction, and 
two-speed double-reduction .. . in o@ 
complete range of capacities. 
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Emergency Planning under One 


Next time a war comes, Washington 
will be better prepared to meet the 
emergency than it was in June, 1950. 

The U.S. learned some valuable 
lessons from Korea, so Eisenhower is 
creating a new kind of peacetime 
mobilization agency to capitalize on 
those lessons. This agency will have 
not one but two main functions: to 
plan for both full and partial mobili- 
zation, and to serve as the nucleus 
around which the actual controls agen 
cies can be swiftly built when needed 
(chart). 
¢ Tightening Up—Congress and ‘Tru- 
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man thought they had done this sort 
of thing after World War II, by pass 
ing legislation that provided for such 
things as military unification, a Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, the 
National Security Council, and stock- 
piling. But when Korea broke out, 
hardly any of this was useful in meet- 
ing the immediate situation. In fact, 
it seemed a miracle, with laws to pass 
and new agencies to create, that con- 
trols actually began to take hold within 
six to nine months. 

Now, Eisenhower is trying to make 
sure this doesn’t happen again. He is 


beefing up the National Security Coun 
cil and has sent to Congress a 1 
zation plan to create a new othce of 
defense mobilization—a permanent 
agency whose director will be on a 
par with Cabinet members Phe 
new agency will bring under one root 
in the old State building all the indus 
trial mobilization authority that 
scattered all over town when 
broke out. 

Head of the new ODM will be 45 
vear-old Arthur S. Flemming 
crat on leave as president of Ohio Wes 
levan University, who has had 21 years 


rgani 
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Agency, One Roof 


of solid Washington experience and 
carries a lot of weight in the capital. 
¢ Holdovers—Eisenhower inherited a 
labyrinth of government agencies han- 
dling nonmilitary defense matters. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization was 
working on short-run mobilization 
plans, the National Security Resources 
Board on long-range plans. But it was 
hard to tell where one’s function ended 
and the other’s began. 

Reporting to ODM were the vestiges 
of the post-Korea emergency agencies: 
(1) the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration, a staff bureau concerned with 
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industrial expansion, materials alloca- 
tions, and priorities, defense and essen- 
tial civilian requirements, defense pro- 
curement; (2) the Economic Stabiliza. 
tion Agency, concerned with wage, 
price, and rent controls. 

Outside the executive office of the 
President, the Defense Dept.’s Muni- 
tions Board was running the strategic 
stockpile program, But there was little 
coordination with such related DPA 
functions as plant expansion, materials 
conservation, and metals allocations. 
¢ Revamped—The new President de- 
cided quickly that the nonmilitary 





LOOK FOR 


THESE VALUES 
when you buy 
CABLE 


IN MATERIALS... 

Carol Cable Division of The 
Crescent Co. draws its own 
copper conductors from elec- 
trolytically pure rod . . . for- 
mulates its own insulation 

. . maintains closest con- 
trol over these vital cable 
ingredients. 

IN WORKMANSHIP... 
Carol Cable’s complete wire- 
making facilities are staffed 
by experienced craftsmen. 
Strict laboratory control 
watches over every step of 
production. 


IN ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Our engineers will be glad 
to work out efficient, eco- 
nomical solutions to your 
wire and cable problems. 
Write or call today for fur- 
ther information. 


Carol Cable Division 
of THE 


CRESCENT 


COMPANY, INC. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


~~ 
ts 


Wire and cable for Elec 
tronics, Television, Ma- 
chinery, Automotive, 
Welding, Radio 
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defense bureaucracy had to be revamped 
for two reasons. First, most of the 
open OP post-Korea mobilization buildup was 

y “ef ) wh) re <. accomplished or safely under way; the 
| Mdlemalll WIRY Foun spend Repke: 

nd by (Q ACTS need for operating contro] agencies had 
rl rf ay j i disappeared. Second, a better organ 
ization was needed for any future emer- 

4 gency. 

This organization was spelled out in 

Reorganization Plan No. 3, sent to 
Congress Apr. 2. 
e Better Yet—The plan __ revitalizes 
ODM, making it a permanent and 
statutory agency. It assumes the func- 
tions of NSRB, which is abolished, 
and the stockpile responsibility of the 
Munitions Board, also abolished 

The ODM reorganization will auto 
matically become legal in mid-June, un 
less Congress votes it down. No seri- 
ous objection is anticipated 
¢ Something New—In the meantime, 
the Administration has mapped out 
plans for the new ODM (chart). Six 
major Offices, each headed by an as 
sistant director, have been tentatively 
set up on paper: Here are their func- 
tions: 

¢ Production and requirements. 
To continue studies on requirements 
and capacity for full mobilization; to 
coordinate output and plan expansion 
goals for defense-supporting and civil- 
lan programs, such as machine tools, 
electric power, petroleum, and trans- 
portation; to expedite defense programs 
such as munitions, atomic energy, 
aircraft, electronics, and tanks, etc.; to 
control the defense materials system 
and any other distribution controls. 

e Materials. ‘fo take over the 
stockpile program and handle expan- 


Here's important news for sion programs on raw materials 
, insurance underwriters: build- e linancial policy. llcadquarters 
s s; 
9 a ing owners; safety, maintenance and for tax amortization, loan guarantees, 
Pp 


lanning engineers direct defense loans, and ul idies for 
marginal production of critical ma- 


terials, if authorized 

eNonmilitary defens¢ lo plan 
for governmental and industrial opera- 
tions under direct enemy attack 

° Manpower lo assume highest 
level responsibility on draft deferment 


Now, with new—more effi- 

cient “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers, it is possible 

P to obtain substantially improved fire protection at no 

» extra cost. Leading insurance organizations consider them 

superior to conventional approved sprinklers. They are sug- 

gested for use on all new construction, and can easily be inter- 
changed with obsolete devices on old style systems without tell Shadtaetel Gualaiee 

expensive piping rearrangement. ¢ Economic stabilization. To plan 


: Ke res + In short, absolute fire safety for wage price-rent contro] and ration- 
with “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers is worth far more ing. 
than it costs. It’s a long-lasting value that knows no measure. e Advice—The new agency will lean 


Better get the facts on heavily on advisory committees. Plans 
**Automatic’”’ SPRAY Sprinklers, the most important advance- are to continue these old ODM com 
ment of the century in the science of fire protection. Fill out mittees: Defense Mobilization Board, 
and mail the coupon below for illustrative literature. National Advisory Board on Mobiliza- 


5p eb un an & as ane esenen @anenawen ee tion Policy, Labor-Management Man 


" ” " " . 
\ eae ee power Policy Committee, Health Ad 
} DEPT. A Youngstown 1. Ohio visory Committee, and Science Ad- 


i SEND US BULLETIN 69 visory Committee. 


” ! "AUTOMATIC" SPRAY SPRINKLERS Operating functions in the mobiliza- 


j NAME ; tion field will still be farmed out by 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA {TITLE - ODM. A handful of people will stay 


“ ae 'D 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO I company - at Commerce as NI A, at Interior for 

Offices in principal cities of city the jobs delegated to that department, 
North and South America i STATE : and so on. 
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SMALL PART 
WITH A BIG JOB 


ALUMINUM helps reduce production costs 





This aluminum nut for the grinder attachment 
of the popular Dormeyer Power Chef is a 
fairly small part—but it does a big job in hold- 
ing down costs and stimulating sales. 


Stock for the nut is Reynolds Aluminum 
drawn round tubing. Manufacturing costs are 
lowered because aluminum is an economical 
material. It is readily worked on automatic 
screw machines and requires no costly finish- 
ing operations. 

Aluminum has proved a wise choice from a 
sales standpoint, too. This aluminum nut will 
not rust—can not contaminate food. Its resist- 
ance to corrosion assures a permanently at- 
tractive, smooth, easily cleaned surface . . . so 


essential for proper care of food handling 
equipment. The immunity to rust with no 
suriace finish to chip or wear off, assures the 
utmost in durability and trouble-free service. 
Regardless of size —from small parts to com- 
plete products—chances are you can put alu- 
minum to profitable use. You'll find you can 
speed production, lower costs and add new 
sales appeal with Reynolds Aluminum. 


Consult Reynolds Aluminu™ Specialists about 
your design or produc roblems, Call the 
Reynolds office liste« “Aluminum” in 
your classified directo. write Reynolds 
Metals Company, 2585 » uth Third Street, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


SEE “Mister Peepers’ Sundays NBC-TV. HEAR ‘Fibber McGee and Molly’ Tuesdays NBC-radio. Consult local listings for time and station. 


REYNOLDS @& ALUMINUM 





MODERN DESIGN H 





ALUMINUM™ iN MiN OD 





BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


@verlooking 

Central Park, Essex 

House is convenient to all impor- 

tant business and entertainment 

centers. All rooms with television, 
many are air-conditioned. 

Single from $8, Double from $11. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $18, 
Chicago Office—C entral 6-6846 
Teletype N. Y. 1-3076 


ESSEX 
a, HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vier-President & Managing Dir 


eh 


they’re self-adhesive 
SAVE YOU TIME! 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


We can show you where to use these 
labels in your business! Mail the cou- 
pon for samples and more information. 


~ 

y 117 Liberty St., New York 6 « 608 So. Dearborn St., 

Chicago 5 * 1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal. 
Offices in Other Cities 


C_) Have the local 


() Please send case histories 
Avery man call 


and tree samples 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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FINANCE 


How Money Rates Have Zoomed 


Average Yield of New Bond Offerings 
% In the New Issues Market... 


Standard & Poor's Bond Yield indexes 


hs, ... and in the Trading Market 


3.80 ~ 
3.70 - 
3.60 ~ 
340 — 
3.30 — 
i 


3.00 


BON SAE OPS A 4 
OCT eS? ae ae ee 
1952 

ote: business Week, Stondord & Poor's Corp. 


MEDIUM - GRADE 
OFFERINGS 


MEDIUM - GRADE 
CORPORATES 


Money: It Has Been Dearer 


There’s no doubt about it, it costs 
more to borrow money today than it 
has in a long time. And there are 
plenty of authorities who say that 
money rentals are going to be still 
higher before they finally level off 

In perspective, though, the 
aren't sensational. ‘Thev’re a long way 
from all-time records, despite the hulla 
baloo of borrowers with short memorics 
or short experience. What makes them 
look “historically high” is the contrast 
with the recent vears when borrowers 
rode the lushest gravy train of all. 
e¢ Easy Money—That gravy train was 
the easy money cra of the New Deal 
Fair Deal. If you make your compari 
son with the interest rates of three or 


rates 


four years ago, the present 
money may seem high. But t 
who was in business in carlici 
present rates may actually 

Several market « 
light the contrast between tl 
the far past. 

Late last month Detroit | 
launched a $40-million bond 
syndicate that won the AA 
year issue in competitive b 
cided in advance that two tl 
essential to the public sal 

e The issue should car 
interest rate, the highest in 
generation for a bond of thi 

e Their bid would hav« 
enough to insure a_ public 


recent 


‘ 
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a price that would allow a 3.75% yield 
to investors. 

As it turned out, this wasn’t enough; 
the issue ‘quickly turned into a “work 
out.” To cut its losses, the syndicate 
hastily dissolved with a reported half 
of the issue still unsold. ‘The bonds 
were left to find their own level in a 
free market. Finally, when they had 


sunk to a point where they offered a 
yield, they 


better than 3.8% really 
began to move. 

Clearly, these borrowing costs stack 
up as high compared with other deals 
a few vears ago. Thus, three years ago, 
Detroit Edison was able to sell $35 
million 35-year bonds to the public on 
a 2.65% yield basis. And way back in 
December, 1940, a $50-million 
had moved at the same level. 

The picture is very different, though, 
if you dig back further, to the period 
after World War I. In 1921, a new 
offering cost Detroit Edison a rate well 
over 7.1%; an issue of 6% bonds had 
to be sold at 88% of par. 
¢ Failure—The same picture emerges 
from last weck’s abortive competitive 
bidding for $30-million of 25-vear de- 
bentures issued by Southern Bell Tcle- 
phone & Tclegraph Co. Four syndi- 
cates of investment bankers entered 
bids for that AAA issue; all four were 
rejected by Southern Bell. Each of the 
bids had specified a 3§% coupon, and 
the “best” of them had stipulated a 
price that would have permitted a 
public offering on a 3.75% vicld basis. 
Apparently, Southern Bell thought this 
rate too high for a company of its stand- 
ing. It announced that all bids were 
rejected pending a “further study of 
market conditions.” 

Comparisons with the recent past 
when Southern Bell sold the four de- 
benture issues it now has outstanding 
make it clear why the company found 
the present cost so high: 

¢ In 1947 underwriters were able 
to sell $75-million 40-year debenture 
2%s at 102.8% of par. 

e In 1945 an issue of $45-million 
40-year 23s went for 101.12. 

e In 1942 $35-million 30-year 23s 
went for 9S}. 

e In 1939 $25-million 40-year 3s 
were sold at 1074. 

Once more, the picture changes com- 
pletely as you turn the clock back fur- 
ther. In 1922 Southern Bell had to 
pay over 5.75% to fill its needs for new 
money. Bonds sold then, bearing 5% 
coupons, had to be priced at 912% to 
insure their sale. 

Detroit Edison and Southern Bell 
weren’t the only companies that had 
to go high to borrow money in the 
years after World War I. In the first 


issuc 
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half of 1923 companies such as Louis- 
ville & Nashville RR, Bell Telephone 
of Pa., and Illinois Bell Telephone had 
to price long-term 5° mortagage bonds 
at levels to yield from 5.10% to 5.23%. 
In the same period, 6% issues were 
sold by Ohio Public Service, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, [linois Power & 
Light, and Anaconda Copper to yield 
6.05% to 6.25%. Pure Oil sold first 
mortgage 64s on a 6.60% basis, while 
Armour & Co. priced 54s to yield 
5.85%. 

¢ Further Back—Digging still deeper 
into Wall Street’s archives reveals more 
supporting evidence. There is Balti- 
more’s Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Co., which last week an- 
nounced it would soon offer at com- 
petitive bidding $25-million more mort- 
gage bonds of the tvpe it already had 
outstanding. Undoubtedly, that money 
is going to cost Consolidated consider- 
ably more than previous postwar years 
when it was able to sell 23% bonds at 
prices ranging from 100.67% to 
101.4367% of par. 

The higher cost will be a far cry 
from a record, though. Consolidated 
still has outstanding—but due next 
vear—some 44s that were originally of- 
fered at 99% of par in 1904, and 95% 
in 1913. And in the early 1920s, under- 
writers had to set a price of 994% of 
par to sell 30-year 54% bonds for this 
high-grade operating company. 
¢ Bank Loans, Too—Thic same sort of 
thing applies to the costs of bank loans. 
‘They are up, and up substantially. But 
once again, they only seem high. In 
the past 20 vears every corporate bor- 
rower has become too used to making 
only “token” payments for the money 
it got—as many a bank’s loan officer will 
admit off the record. 

It’s true that today’s “prime rate”— 
the rate that banks charge for loans 
to depositors who enjoy top credit 
standing—is the highest since 1934. 
But it is equally true that in 1919- 
1930 period the prime rate was never 
so low as the current 34%. 

The end of World War I, like the 
end of World War II, brought a gigan- 
tic wave of corporate new-money se- 
curity offerings an’ bank loans. By 
mid-1920, the priuwe rate had been 
pushed up to 7% from the 54% at 
the start of 1919. Government 43% 
bonds had been forced down to levels 
that offered vields as high as 6.70%. 
¢ End of Boom—When the postwar 
speculative boom burst, interest rates 
began to climb down from their earlier 
pinnacles. By the mid-20s the prime 
rate had dropped to 34%, but it didn’t 
stay there long. By 1928 the lowest 
bank borrowing rate had advanced to 





BUILT 


F you faced the problem of making the 

best paper and card for use in account- 
ing machines, what would you do? 
You'd make what you thought was a good 
paper and take it to the manufacturers of 
machines, ribbons and inks for testing. 
They'd find fault because they want their 
products to seem perfect. You'd go back 
and make paper that suited them better 
You'd do this again, and again, until you 
had paper that worked best 

That’s what Parsons did in making 

MECHANO FORM LEDGER and MECHANO 

FORM INDEX, That’s why they're among 

the most popular with accountants, treas 

urers, controllers and bookkeepers, Here's 
why: 

® Both 50% new cotton fibers — tough 
enough for most uses, economical to 
buy. 

P Made in white and six colors, Use a 
particular color for each department, 
destination or product, saving time in 
sorting and distribution. This -is Par- 
sons “color-control”!. 

Both paper and card are solid, not 
pasted together. They can't split and 
make costly copying jobs. The cards 
stand erect in your files, don’t droop 
like tired tissue. 

No-glare surface that’s easy to work on, 
Precision controls in manufacturing 
and sheet-by-sheet inspection guaran- 
tee uniformity and no waste. 

Erasing by rubber, scratcher or chemi- 
cals leaves a smooth surface the same 
color. No time wasted copying sheets 
spoiled by erasing. 

B® Yet MECHANO FORM ledger paper and 
index cards cost no more than other 
makes of similar quality, 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO 
BUY ECONOMICALLY 


Like to have the “inside story” on what 
makes good bookkeeping paper? Send for 
booklet “Papers and Index Cards that 
Wear Better and Last Longer”. It will 
tell you how to buy forms economically 
and decide which records should go on 
what strengths of paper or card. Complete 
and mail the coupon now. 


PARSONS 


PAPER COMPANY 
e53-1063 


Si > 
“Oe JOC th Year f \ 


rrc 195% 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 5! 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklec on getting the right paper or card for 
each job 


Name oe 

{PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
or Company 


City 
or Town 
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J) Would you like to provide 


Retirement Income 


for Your Employees?... 


Sears Roebuck 


you should. 





With no fixed costs to your firm? 
With dollars you can deduct from gross income? 


From a fund that can enjoy tax-free increases 
in value—and earn tax-free returns besides? 


With a plan that usually means more after-tax 
income for your employees when they retire? 


What we're talking about, of course, is a deferred profit-sharing 
plan for retirement income. The kind of a plan that has proved 
so effective for companies like Jewel Tea, Procter and Gamble, 
and dozens of others. The kind of a plan that 
holds a steadily increasing attraction for hundreds of other com- 
panies trying to make adequate, long-range provision for the 
welfare of their employees. 

If you feel that your firm falls in this category, we think you 
should read our new booklet, “Profit Sharing”. 


You'll find a helpful comparison between current and deferred 
plans, plus a discussion of the many cost advantages deferred 
plans can offer. You'll also learn how to qualify a plan and why 


It tells how employees gain 
profit sharing formula is, discusses in turn each of the major 
policy decisions and legal requirements that must be considered 
before putting any plan into practice. 


Designed as a basic guidebook for any employer, the booklet 
provides sensible suggestions on investing the trust-fund portion 
of the plan and tells just what Merrill Lynch can do to help. 


If you'd like a copy of “Profit Sharing”, just ask. There’s no 
charge, of course. Simply address— 


PENSION FUND DEPARTMENT SC.-29 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 


and why, spells out just what a 











Atlas Corporation 
33 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Dividend No. 46 


on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 1953, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 23 
1953 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation 


Watrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 











May 4, 1953 














See CLUES 
on page 186 


FR 


VALUABLE CATALOG OF BUSINESSES, 
FARMS OR RANCHES AND INCOME 
PROPERTY—FOR SALE OR TRADE— 
THROUGHOUT WEST AND MID-WEST 


| Over 2000 offerings, approx. 200 pages. Contains vital 


information, prices, terms, earnings, lease, rent, names 
and addresses so that you can deal direct with owners. 


| ALL TYPES-FROM $1000 to $1,000,000 Retail, Whole- 


sale, Industrial Plants, Factories, Service Businesses, 
Farms, Ranches, Groves, etc., large and small. 
No salesman will call. No commission to pay us. 
Simply write today for Free Catalog No. 90-I" to 
NATIONAL BUSINESS & PROPERTY EXCHANGE 
Dept. 90-F, 4101 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
(Extra Free Service: Write us exactly what and 
where you want to buy and we'll advise owners of 
your requirements. | 





54%. With brokers’ loans sopping up 
$5.2-billion of bank credit in 1928, the 
prime rate was upped another notch to 
6% the following year. 

Then came the flood. Soon plenty 
of credit was available, but demand had 
vanished. ‘The prime rate dropped to 
an all-time low of 14% in 1933. There 
it remained, with minor exceptions, for 
14 long years. It was not until 1947 
that the prime rate really started to 
move up again. 
¢ Outlook—Thus far, only Southern 
Bell has seen fit to defy the “verdict 
of the market place,” by withdrawing 
its issuc. 

Bank borrowers haven’t been fright 
ened off. And New York State didn’t 
hesitate last week to accept the most 
costly bid in almost 20 vears in order 
to dispose of $125-million Thruway 
bonds. General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. has announced that it is negoti 
ating an early public marketing of a 
“substantial” amount (Wall Street 
guesses run from $150-million to $200 
million) of new debentures of ‘“‘rela 
tively short maturity.” 

What this adds up to is simply this 
Despite all goings on, there is. still 
plenty of money available for anyone 
who will pay the realistic rental charges 
—not the highest on record—that in- 
vestors are now demanding. 


Banks Pay a Premium 


“A 
To “Investment” Savers 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 


and Peoples First National—Pittsburgh’s 
two largest banks—are offering a pre- 
mium interest rate to customers who 
are willing to put away savings for three 
years. 

The banks are issuing to patrons new 
$100 three-year 24% savings certificates 
with interest compounded quarterly. 
This is the highest rate an insured bank 
may pay under federal regulations, and 
compares with 1% compounded twice 
a vear, which is paid on the bank’s 
regular savings accounts. 

The certificates, explains Frank R. 
Denton, Mellon National vice-chair 
man, are being offered to fulfill the 
needs of “investment” savers—those who 
accumulate savings and leave them un 
touched for long periods—as compared 
with “budget” savers who deposit and 
withdraw their funds frequently, much 
as in a checking account. 

The new certificates may be turned 
in by purchasers on 90 days’ notice 
before the end of the three-vear period, 
but in such cases the rate of interest 
they get is less: 1% if the certificate is 
redeemed in the first vear, 14% in the 
second year, and 2% if cashed before 
maturity in the third year. 

The certificates mav be used as col 
lateral for loans up to full face value. 
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More equipment rusts out than breaks down. Corrosion is a 
destructive force that every user of fastenings faces. 

Many manufacturers today have found that fastenings by 
Harper mean longer life for equipment, better appearance, 
well-satisfied customers—because they resist corrosion. 

The H. M. Harper Company is the world’s largest exclusive 
producer of fastenings in brass, naval bronze, silicon bronze, 
Monel, nickel, aluminum and all stainless steels. Over 7,000 
items in these metals are carried in stock, bringing the advan- 
tage of a single source of supply for all fastenings. 

Harper distributors are located in all market areas, and 
back of these distributors is a complete metallurgical and 


HA RI a ix engineering service, ready to assist in solving any corrosion 
problem. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, Ilinors 


SPECIALISTS IN FASTENINGS 


70 solve corrosion problems 
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MEET MR. X-RAY...STEEL MILL DETECTIVE 


Under that white-hor strip of steel is an X-ray 
tube. Close above the steel is a specially-designed 
electronic measuring device. 


As the steel strip speeds by at half a mile a 
minute, a tay beamed up through the steel is 
automatically measured. The results on a dial 
before the eyes of the “roller” give him a con- 
tinuously accurate check on the thickness of the 
flat-rolled steel down to thousandths of an inch. 


Thus, Republic employs modern science to make 
possible better thickness control of steel sheets 
and strip. X-ray gaging helps to eliminate 
variances that might upset your fabricating 
processes and result in lost time and material. 


Such innovations in quality control are Republic’s 


continuing policy to protect its customers from 
waste. They are examples of Republic’s 3-FOLD 
SERVICE FOR STEEL USERS: 


1. to produce thousands of steels and steel 
products of the highest quality. 


2.to make recommendations from these steels 
only after a thorough study of your needs 
—more like a prescription than a sale. 


3.to help you apply your methods to steel to 
produce what you need in the most efficient 
and economical manner. 


That's Republic Steel. That’s why many users of 
steels and steel products like to do business with 
Republic. That’s how your organization might 
benefit from Republic’s products and services. 


REPUBLIC STEEL (aac 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 





Steels and steel products 
for almost every need. 
Here are a few of them. 


My 


UPSON QUALITY BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS 
—Whatever your fastening problem, 
you'll find a ready answer in the 
Republic Upson line of headed and 
threaded products. More than 20,000 
shapes and sizes are made to fit right 
and hold tight. 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE — Republic now 
is one of the largest producers of 
top-analysis Ammonium Sulphate 
—available in bulk for blends and 
mixes of nitrogenous fertilizers, 


ELECTRUNITE HEAT EXCHANGER TUBES 
—Time-proved pressure tubes for 
heat exchangers, evaporators and 
condensers—with all the advantages 
of electric welding. Wide range of 
sizes and gages—in carbon and stain- 
less steels. 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships: coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Bigger Scores for 1953? 


Gencral Motors Corp. again is the 
nation’s biggest money-maker (chart). 
After racking up the largest net profits 
for any corporation for four consecu- 
tive years, “the Champ” in 1951 took 
second place to Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.). In that year, the motor com- 
pany earned only $506-million. Last 
year, however, GM _ climbed back to 
first place. 
¢ Forecast—First-quarter carnings got 
the year off to a fast start. Does this 
mean some of the big money-makers 
will increase their net sharply over last 
vear? 


There’s a good chance for such an in- 
crease. Note, for example, that net 
profits in 1952 of General Motors, 
du Pont, U.S. Steel, Union Carbide, 
Bethlehem Stecl, Chrysler, and South- 
em Pacific ranged from 20% to 40% 
below their all-time record vears. 

Most of today’s “big fellows,” inci 
dentally, have carnings several times 
those of prewar days. Companies with 
1952 net income six to 10 times that 
of 1939 include Standard Oil of Calli- 
fornia, Gulf Oil, Shell Oil, Sinclair Oil, 
Phillips Petroleum, and the Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific railroads. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, This is published on behalf of only 
such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in the respective States 


New Issue May 5, 1953 


1,000,000 Shares 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $22.75 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the under- 
signed who are qualihed to act as dealers in the respective States, 


White, Weld & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. 
Drexel &Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Union Securities Corporation 

















OVERHEAD 


CRANES 


Modern productive machinery grows ever bigger, 
more complex and more expensive. Safe, depend- 
able handling of these important capital assets 
is entrusted to NORTHERN CRANES by the exec- 
utives of many of the country’s best known in- 
dustrial concerns—shown and explained in our 
Bulletin No. G-700. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 


2615 Atwater Street ° Det t 7, Michigan 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Response: Holders of close to $419 
million of Series F and G savings bonds 
—or a shade over 38% of $1.1-billion 
maturing before the end of the year 

traded them for new Government 30 
vear 345 under the Treasury ffer last 
month. Those not turning in their 
bonds for the 34s can tak« h at ma 
turity. The Treasury had hoped around 
half of the F and G holder nuld ac 


cept the new 30-year issue. 


® 
Howard E,. Simpson, exccuti viCce- 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio RR, 
appears the logical choice f ident 
of the railroad when Roy B. White 
moves up to chairman late this summer 
White’s move is dictated by B&O pen- 
sion regulations. 

e 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph has been 
authorized by the state of Washington 
to hike its rates an average of 4 Chis 
will increase the company’s reve! bi 
about $1.7-million a year. The com 
pany had asked rises to yield it $5.6 
million annually. 


* 
Ford Motor Co, plans “in the not too 
distant future” to begin issuing regular 
reports Of sales and carning Henry 
Ford Il. The company’s stock is pri- 
vatcly held; hence it is not required to 
make public its sales or net profits. 

s 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR, which 
paid a common dividend of 50¢ a share 
last month—the first since 1943—wants 
to put payments on a regu basis 
“We hope and feel that if mings 
continue at the present | we can 
pay a like dividend semiannually from 
now on,” says Clair M. Roddewig, presi 
dent. 

oa 
Foreign countries, attracted by rising 
viclds on U.S. government uritics, 
are said to be buying federal issues in 
preference to non-interest-bearing gold 
In the four months ended Mar. 31, in 
ternational transactions toek $700-mil 


lion of U.S. gold. In April: none. 


Insured commercial banks in the U.S 
—13,439 of them—last year rolled up a 
record net income of $990-n n. This 
was 9% over the figure for 1951, ac 
cording to the Federal Deposit Insur 
ance Corp. Gross income, also at a 
new peak, exceeded $5-billion, a rise of 
11% over the preceding ' Nearl 
$2.8-billion, or more than half the gross, 
came from loans. 


2 
Manufacturing firms had net me of 
$10.7-billion last vear—10% | w 195] 
—despite record sales, says the Federal 
I'rade Commission. 
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Canada’s First Bank...--—\} Coast-to - Coast... 


Yat E TEE i\ 
IS YOUR GATEWAY PEERED TO OPPORTUNITY 
If you want to do business in the head- With 575 branches coast-to-coast and with 


line-making land of expansion, let the Bank _ long-established offices in the U.S., Canada’s 
of Montreal serve as your gateway. By First Bank can be a valuable ally in every 
answering your questions about whom to phase of your Canadian operation. 

see, how to establish operations, how to ar- Communicate with us through your Amer- 
range your financing, the B of M can provide ican bank. Or write directly to any of our 
you with a smooth entrance to fast-growing U.S. offices or to the Business Development 
Canada. Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


{ 


ML ANG Bank OF MONTREAL 


Canadas First Gank Coast-to- Coast 
In Canada since 1817, + = Inthe U.S. since 1859 
Mead Offece: WMoutreal New York . . . 64 Wall Street San Francisco . . . 333 California Street 
CHICAGO: Special Representative's Office, 38 South Dearborn Street 
575 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ° RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 





FELT-TIP)PE 


WRITES ON ANYTHING 
— glass, metal, cloth, wood 
WITH SPECIAL INKS 
—in all colors—instant-drying 
—non-smudging, waterproof 


FOR INDUSTRIAL MARKING 


of parts for assembly or storage, 
metal containers, plastic casings, 
etc., in the shipping room on 
boxes, crates, cartons, etc 


The Flo-master is rapidly replacing 
crayons, paint and tags. It's simple 

to use, always ready and has proved 
more economical 

Available in both Pocket and King size 
~at stationers, art stores. Write for 
descriptive folder to Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. BW-5, 

153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, NLY 


BI" 


pis oy bade way 





6% in. long— 
D assorted nibs 








EXPERIENCED 
TRAVELERS 
ENJOY THE 


Hotel 


CLOME TO EVERYTHING IN 


CHICAGO 


OTTO K. MITEL, President 





increase YOUR Sales 
by Packaging in Trans- ' 
parent Plastic Boxes! 


Clever merchendisers ore using 
WEINMAN tronsporent boxes to 
promote the sole of confectionery, 
bokery products, hard- 

wore specialties, count- 

less other products. 

May we help YOU? — 

Write TODAY for catolog 

somples and packaging 
suggestions. 


i, Ms wr, ”) 
pf RES LD rath +4. INC 
GRAND & SPAULDING, CHICAGO 51 





THE MARKETS 


War and Peace Shares... 


War Shares: 


Aircraft manufacturing 
Coal 

Copper and brass 
Lead and zinc 
Machine tool builders 
Machinery 

Metal Fabricating 
Oil 

Railroad equipment 
Shipbuilding 

Steel 


June, 1950= 100 


Peace Shares: 


Automobiles 
Building materials 
Confectionery 
Containers (metal) 
Finance 

Gold (U.S.) 


Office and business equipment 


.» «Where They Stand Now 

















HINTS OF PRISONER 1 


EXCHANGE TALKS 


IN KOREA ee, 
EXCHANGE OF —— 


WAR SHARES e 
DEATH OF 
STALIN 





PRISONERS—HINTS 
OF TRUCE TALKS 








PEACE SHARES 








MCR ne? a iP 
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1950 1951 
| Octe Stendard & Poor's Corp. 


ro 
1952 1953 


The Gap Is Narrowing 


What’s the outlook for companies 


that produce arms, contrasted with 
those that turn out civilian products? 

As the above chart shows, the spread 
between war and peace shares is steadily 
narrowing. It is possible that a firm 
truce in Korea could shrink the gap 
further. And it might narrow even 
more rapidly except that the companies 
making arms also are the main = sup- 
plicrs of the capital goods boom. 

The “war babies” started a sharp up- 
swing shortly after the Korean war be- 
gan in June, 1950, and the rise carried 
them (in July of last year) to a point 
64.5% above the pre-Korean level. 


e Slower—Peace stocks, meantime, ad- 
vanced more slowly. Last July—when 
the war babies hit their peak—the peace 
stocks were only about 19% above their 
pre-Korean point. 

Since mid-1952, however, the war 
and peace shares have drawn closer to 
gether. The war stocks index compiled 
by Standard & Poor’s now stands 50% 
above pre-Korea, and the p stocks 
index 25.8%. 

The death of Stalin, the exchange 
of prisoners in Korea, renewed truce 
talks, and a more conciliatory Malenkov 
are factors in the narrowing of the gap. 

There is, incidently, no such thing 
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as a strictly war or strictly peace stock. 
War stocks are shares of companies 
likely to benefit more than others from 
a high-powered defense program. Peace 
stocks, on the other hand, benefit from 
strong demand for civilian products. 
¢ Profitable—The main thing to keep in 
mind is this: For almost all industrial 
companies, making of their regular 
peacetime products is far more profit- 
able than war goods. ‘The margin of 
profit on war items as a rule is less. 
And there is this to remember: <A 
truce in Korca will not knock the props 
out from under our defense plans. A 
stretchout does not necessarily reduce 


Dividends Start 1953 


Continued high sales and net profits 
are reflected in the record first-quarter 
dividend payments for business corpora- 
tions as a whole (B\W—May2’53,p25). 
Cash disbursements on common shares 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
were almost $1.4-billion, topping the 
same quarter a year earlier by 5%. 

It was the 11th consecutive first quar- 
ter in which payments exceeded the 
preceding year's period. 

Of 1,067 common stock issues traded 
at Broad and Wall Streets, 831l—or 
78% —paid dividends. There were 616 
companies that voted the same amount 
as in the first 1952 quarter; 128 in- 
creased payments; and 118 lowered 


them. The 118 included 31 that paid 


No \ f 
Issue Div 
in dend 
Stock Group Grout Payer Higher 

Aircraft ; 27 14 3 
Amusement ; 24 15 1 
Automotive 71 56 7 
Building trade ; 3” 25 2 
Chemical RO 72 4 
Electrical equipment 24 18 1 
Farm machinery 7 7 
Financial 33 22 8 
Food products, beverages 69 56 7 
Leather, leather products 10 x 
Machinery, metals 107 89 18 
Mining 41 24 1 
Office equipment 10 9 1 
Paper, publishing 37 0 4 
Petroleum, natural gas 49 44 6 
Railroad, railroad equipment 81 51 * 
Real estate ‘ 10 7 3 
Retail trade 71 58 7 
Rubber . 9 9 1 
Shipbuilding, operating 10 7 1 
Steel, iron 37 29 1 
Textile 44 33 5 
Tobacco 15 12 1 
Utilities 102 92 29 
U.S. Co.'s operating abroad 25 13 4 
Foreign companies 17 13 3 
Other companies 21 18 2 

Totals 1,067 831 128 
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backlogs—it merely spreads arms_pro- 
duction and deliveries over a longer 
period. 

War stocks cannot be bought or sold 
blindly. As in any other group in the 
market, there are divergent trends. A 
lot of Wall Streeters still like the air- 
crafts. The reason is simple. The rate 
of government spending for new planes 
will continue high. 

Some of the current aircraft manufac- 
turing backlogs include: Douglas, $2- 
billion, Lockheed $2-billion, Boeing 
$1.6-billion, and Consolidated-Vultee, 
Curtiss-Wright, North American, Re- 
public, and United, $1-billion cach. 


with a Bang 


something a year ago, but this year 
omitted first-quarter payments. 

As the table below shows, the big- 
gest percentage increase was in the 
financial companies—86.6%. This sharp 
rise was due, in part, to the fact that 
five companies (Continental Insurance, 
Videlity-Phenix, Lehman Corp., ‘Trans- 
america, and Webster Investment Co.) 
paid cash dividends this year, after skip- 
ping first-quarter 1952. 

Owners of shares in utilities, petro- 
leum and natural gas, chemical, and 
automotive companies still got the 
lion’s share of the dividend dollars. 
Together they received 54.9% of the 
total for the quarter, compared with 
54.7% a year ago. 








Total Ne 

First-Quarter Change 
Dividends 19053 

000 omitted) v 

Same Reduced 1953 19052 1952 

10 2 $9 023 $8,505 + 6.1% 
11 4 9,268 10,853 14.6 
44 10 135,403 134,462 + 07 
21 3 13,002 12.163 + 69 
56 12 137,784 136,555 + 0.9 
16 1 741 % 163 + 1.6 
4 3 17,969 20,077 -10.5 
11 3 30,992 16,609 + 86.6 
43 8 46 836 48,186 2.8 
7 5,460 5.240 + 4.2 
62 13 47 626 44,510 + 7.0 
20 7 47,289 46,960 + 0.7 
8 8,929 7,472 +195 
23 3 24,239 23,239 + 4.3 
34 5 230, 857 222,405 + 3.8 
41 4 71,411 67,753 + 5.4 
4 3, 580 3.273 +29.4 
40 6 68 029 65,855 + 3.3 
6 2 12,965 12,049 + 7.6 
6 3,442 3,238 + 6.3 
23 6 54, 346 55,117 1.4 
21 11 17,798 21,238 ~16.2 
10 3 23,754 22,262 + 6.7 
60 4 240,914 213,010 +13.1 
7 2 15,452 13,207 +17.0 
9 2 33,016 31,564 + 4.6 
12 4 10,296 9,938 + 3.6 

616 118 $1,356,420 $1,291,829 + 5 0% 
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Extensive use of 
Coolite glass 
provides better 
daylighting in 
Friden plant. 
Architect, Frederick 
H. Reimers, Son 
Francisco, Cal. 


Coolite's diffused 
daylighting 

improves vision of 
assembly workers. 





Calculator Manufacturer's New Plant 
Glazed with 8200 Sq. Ft. 
of Coolite Glass by Mississippi 


Careful assembly operations build into each 
Friden Calculator the accuracy for which 
these machines are famous. To help achieve 
the best possible working conditions, Coolite 
Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass 
was specified in Friden's new plant at San 
Leandro, California. 


Coolite filters out unwanted factors in raw 
sunlight and heips keep plant interiors cooler 
and more comfortable. Workers see better, 
feel better, work better under softly tinted, 
filtered daylight. Coolite helps fight eye 
fatigue, boosts employee morale. 


SEE HOW YOU CAN PROFIT 
WITH COOLITE 


This amazing “visioneered” glass by Missis 

sippi helps production, reduces rejects. If 
you are planning new industrial construc 

tion or modernizing existing facilities, it will 
pay you to find out how Coolite can provide 
increased efficiency and economy. See your 
nearby Mississippi Glass distributor today. 


Translucent, light diffusing figured and 
wired glass by Mississippi for better 
daylight illumination is available in 
a wide variety of patterns and sur- 
face finishes, all scientifically de- 
signed to distribute light to best 
advantage. 


Send for free Coolite catalog, 
“Coolite Heat Absorbing ond 
Gioere Reducing Giass.” Sam- 

ples on request. 


MISSISSIPPI 
ALS COMPANY 


O68 ANGELICA ST . 
¥ 









SAINT LOUIS 7, MO 


MEW YORE « CHICAGO et te 






































Copperweld* Chain Link Fence 
provides long life, low cost pro- 
tection. It never needs to be 
painted—costs less per year than 
any other chain link fence. 
Write for a sample and descrip- 
tive literature. °Trede Mark 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
Glassport, Pa. 


Close-up of Copper- 
weld Chain Link Fence. 
The strong steel core 
“oie sagging and 
reakage — the thick 
Molten-Welded copper 
covering provides per- 
manent protection 
against rust. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
RWNEW CATALOG OW 


COPPERWELD CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Copperweld Stee! Company 


1005 Monongahela Ave., Glassport, Pa. 
Please send me your Chain Link Fence Catalog. 
fame ———————E 
Co 
oddress 


city 
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Back on the Rails 
WORCESTER -— Worcester Street 


Ry. lost money steadily for years. Last 
vear it finally threw in the towel. It 
had appealed to the state for fares high 
cnough to cover costs plus a 6% vield 
on investment, mandatory under a 
little-used 1918 law (BW-—Aug.18 
'51,p122). The state held long hearings, 
finally fixed a rate base for the 6% 
vicld that the company said was far 
too low. So the company threatened 
to sell out or quit by Dec. 3] (BW- 
Oct.18'52,p64). The company counsel 
announced to its stockholders that it 
was worth more dead than alive. 

For a while there were no offers, and 
it looked as if Worcester would be 
walking come Dec. 31. But in the nick 
of time, a bid was offered—and ac- 
cepted. The new owners changed the 
name to Worcester Bus Co. Principal 
figures behind it are Frederic C. Du- 
maine, Jr., president of New York, New 
Haven & Hartford RR (BW —Mar.14 
’53,p52), and William B. Snow, Boston 
banker and president of Amoskeag Co., 
which is known as “a Dumaine com- 
pany.” There was no reason why the 
operation shouldn’t make money in 
Worcester, said Dumaine, “if we attend 
to details.” Among the details: trim- 
ming overhead; dropping some unprofi- 
table suburban routes; shifting from a 
zone fare to a straight 15¢ cash fare. 

Last week Dumaine proved his point. 
Worcester Bus Co. reported _ first- 
quarter net profit, after taxes, of 
$12,624, compared to a $19,042 loss 
by the predecessor company in the first 
quarter of 1952. Dumaine is still not 
satisfied though; that’s only 2% on the 
new company’s investment, and he 
wants to boost it to 6%. 


Air Battle in Texas 
DALLAS —This city and neigh- 


boring Fort Worth have been feuding 
over commercial aviation for a long 
time, but it was just last week that the 
feud came to a head. 

For many vears, Dallas has been the 
unquestioned leader, chiefly because 
its Love Field was far superior to Fort 
Worth’s Meacham Field. All flights 
that served the cities stopped at Dallas; 
a few of them, mostly the less impor- 
tant ones, also stopped at Fort Worth. 

Then, last month, Fort Worth 
opened its new, ultramodern airport, 
Amon Carter Field. American Airlines, 
which has an absolute monopoly on 
through flights into and out of Dallas- 
Fort Worth to and from both East and 
West Coasts, built a $14-million fa 
cility at the new airport, and immc 





CINCINNATI 
you'll like the 


NETHERLAND or TERRACE 


PLAZA HOTEL 


Next time you're in Cincinnati, treat yourself 
to the all-round friendly hospitality of the 
famous air-conditioned Netherland or Terrace 
Plaza Hotel. You'll find 

perfect service and the most 


modern accommodations. 


ncinnati, Ohio 


salesmen to work where 
they can “sell” 


use DODGE REPORTS 





The skilled Dodge field force 
covers the new-construction markets 

‘for you... Tells you who, where, when. } 
"Get “How to Use” book free. 


Write Dept. BW-539 


DODGE REPORTSi 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


COaPoeaTios 
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diately shifted a good many of its 
flights there from Love Field. (Dallas 
blames the action, at least in part, on 
the fact that Amon Carter, i’ort Worth 
publisher and civic booster after whom 
the ficld is named, is a major stock- 
holder in American.) 

Among the shifted schedules were 
seven from New York to Dallas-lort 
Worth, four of which arrive between 
5 pm. and 6 p.m. One of these is 
the only daylight nonstop from New 
York. New York-Dallas air travel has 
always been very heavy. 

And Dallas promptly blew its top. 
¢ Protest—The Chamber of Commerce 
not only complained bitterly and 
volubly, but also threatened to appeal 
to the Civil Acronautics Board against 
the shifts, and indicated that it would 
ask the board to end American’s 
“monopoly.” (Both United Air Lines 
and ‘Trans World Airlines have already 
applied to CAB for permission to share 
Amcerican’s New York-Dallas-Los An- 
geles route.) 

But American doesn’t scare casy. 
Last week it took six-column ads 
signed by C. R. Smith, its president, 
in both Dallas dailies, defending the 
shifts, and announcing that it would, 
itself, petition CAB to determine the 
adequacy of service both to Dallas and 
to Fort Worth. It openly invited both 
cities to “join in that petition.” Stanley 
Marcus, president of Nieman-Marcus 
here, and chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce’s Aviation Committee, 
immediately announced that “Mr. 
Smith may be sure we will see him 
before CAB.” And on Thursday, the 
chamber hired the New York-Wash- 
ington law firm of Lord, Day & Lord 
as its aviation counsel. 

Meanwhile, many Dallas business- 
men are boycotting American. They 
are flying to New York via Chicago, 
Kansas City, or even Houston—with 
at least one change of plane in every 
case—to avoid flying American. And 
the chamber is seriously considering 
publishing a pamphlet listing all possi- 
ble flights Dallas residents can use 
rather than fly American. 


Revised Road Map 
PITTSBURGH-I'or = nearly =12 


years, the western end of the Penn- 
sylvania ‘Turnpike was at Irwin, some 
23 miles cast and a little south of 
Pittsburgh. Gradually, a considerable 
amount of money was invested—in 
stores, restaurants, filling stations, mo- 
tels, and what have vou—both at Irwin 
and along U.S. 30 between Irwin and 
Pittsburgh. 

Then, a little over a vear ago, the 
turnpike was extended westward to the 
Ohio line. About 11 miles bevond Ir- 
win, at a little unincorporated hamlet 
called Monrocville, the extension crossed 
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Everybody knows where the 
“Golden Gate” 
can be found... but 


do all your prospects know where your 
products or services are sold? You can 
















make certain they do by using national 
Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of the telephone directory. 


National Trade Mark Service lets you 
feature your trade-mark or brand name 

in the ‘yellow pages’ over the names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of your 
authorized dealers. This ties your dealers 

in with your national brand advertising 
... helps insure you against brand substi- 
tution.. ' prospects find your deal- 
ers quic) / and easily. 

Trade Mark Service is a time-proved sell- 
ing service .. . and it can help you develop 
maximum sales results in all your mar- 
kets. Ask your Trade Mark Service repre- | 
sentative how it can be specially fitted to | 
your needs anywhere in the USA. p 


~ ¥, 
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ius! 
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AMERICA’S , 
BUYING Ps 
GUIDE - 


FOR OVER 
60 YEARS 


For further information call your local telephone business office, () 
or see the latest Standard Rate and Data (consumer edition) “®..: 
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Ask your Plant Engineer... 


dust recovery is 


a profitable 
investment 


Nineteen years ago, our engineers developed what we think is the 
most workable way of solving the Dust Recovery problem. It was 
the formation of “dust recovery teams”, consisting of Buell engi- 
neers and the plant engineer—the man who knows his particular 
dust problem better than anyone else. 


This team, drawing on the experience and background of Buell, 
coupled with the plant engineer's intimate knowledge of his own 
problem, brings about the kind of results industry has been seek- 
ing: substantial profit increase, greater plant yield, improved product 
and/or process, better employee morale. 


To learn more about Buell’s 3 basie systems of Dust Collection, 
Buell’s Team-Up with the Plant Engineer, and how they can work 
for you—send for the new informative booklet 

entitled, The Collection and Recovery of Industrial 

Dusts. Buell Engineering Co., Dept. 30-L, 70 

Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ae” 


crcionic 


REG, U, 5. PAT, OFF, 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 


> Pi 


VAN TONGEREN ‘SF’ ELECTRIC PRECIPITATOR-CYCLONE TYPE ‘LR’ Dust 
CYCLONE PRECIPITATOR COMBINATION COLLECTOR HOPPER VALVES 
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U.S. 22—at a point almost due cast of 
Pittsburgh, and only 15 mi, away. 
The Irwin traffic interchange had al 
wavs been named just Irwin. But when 
the new Monroeville interchange was 
opened, the name “Pittsburgh” was 
assigned to it. 

This was a bitter pill for the peopl 
at Irwin. They’ve put signs up to tell 
turnpike travelers that the shortest way 
to Pittsburgh from the cast is to get 
off the pike at Irwin. They've also 
tried desperately to get the Turnpike 
Commission to change their rival’s des 
ignation from Pittsburgh to Monroc 
ville. No dice. 

In the meantime the vast investment 
along Route 30 is slowly withering 
awav. And Monroeville and Route 22 
are booming. Motels, restaurants, fill 
ing stations have sprung up like weed 
Last week announcement was made of 
a $10-million shopping center on a 30 
acre tract along Route 22 right at the 
interchange, to include “‘at least two”’ 
supermarkets, a department store, a 
bank, variety, jewelry, and hardwar 
stores, restaurants, and professional of 
fices. Construction is expected to start 
not later than July. 


Updates 
COLUMBUS, OHIO-The busi- 


nessmen in the unincorporated Dublin 
Road area have won the final battle in 
their secsaw fight to keep from being 
annexed to suburban Grandview 
Heights. They had won the first battle 
when the county commission ruled that 
the annexation petition did not con- 
tain signatures of the required 51% 
of property owners. ‘They lost the 
second when a court ruled that cor- 
porations don’t count when it comes 
to signing annexation petitions, and 
that the petition did contain signatures 
of more than 51% of the individual 
property owners (BW—Jan.31°53,p127). 
Now the annexation petition has finally 
been thrown out—because more than 
half of the original signers filed afh- 
davits asking their names be removed 
from it, and that left far less than 51%. 
Grandview charged that businessmen 
had brought pressure on residents, but 
sadly admitted there was nothing it 
could do about it. 


AUSTIN-The controversy over 


whether Texas can levy a “gathering 
tax” on natural gas is moving into its 
last act. Three months ago a state ap 
peals court reversed a lower court, held 
the gathering tax constitutional (BW 

Feb.28'53,p70). Last week the state 
supreme court refused to hear an ap- 
peal from that decision, thus in effect 
upholding the law. The pipeline com- 
panics have not yet decided whether to 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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New Plastic Bodies Make Possible 
Sports Cars for the Average Family 


The drawing-board dream of a compact, 
sports-type family car...easy to handle in 
traffic, economical to buy, operate and main- 
tain... may soon come true. 

For polyester resin reinforced with glass 
fiber now permits the construction of one 
piece auto bodies, which greatly reduce sports 
car assembly costs. The light weight and great 
strength of such bodies also cut sports car 
operating and maintenance costs. 

Reichhold, the world’s leading producer of 


Creative Chemistry . sd 


in Progress 


REICHHOLD ® 


synthetic resins, furnishes polyester resins to 
many industries. Reichhold makes its poly- 
ester resins with full quality control, since it 
supplies itself with their basic raw materials, 
phthalic anhydride and maleic anhydride. 


Reichhold also manufactures phenol, for- 
maldehyde, glycerine, sodium sulfate and 
sodium sulfite. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥. 
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Blue Ribbon 


SUPERSTANDARD GUMMED TAPE 


CASE HISTORY 


‘Blue Ribbon tape 
is saving Us a 
hundreds of dollars 
& Gasket Co., 


sket manufacturer 


—says Victor Mfg. 


world’s largest g° 





Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co. recently 
designed automatic taping machines 
to seal their shipping containers. 
During the period, 
Victor tested many brands of tape. 
Merchandising Manager A. J. Lukes, 
Jr., reports 


experimental 


‘Blue Ribbon Superstandard Gummed 
Tape is our choice. Its strong kraft enables 
us to save money by reducing the basic 
weight of the tape thus getting extra foot- 
age of tape for the same money. Its fast 
acting adhesive eliminates the high cost of 
wetting agents previously required. As a 
result Blue Ribbon is saving us hundreds 
of dollars a year. 


“Blue Ribbon moistens instantly and 
grips securely under only momentary pres- 
sure. This makes it ideal for both our 
automatic and manual sealing operations” 


SEND TODAY for a free copy of 


“How to cut costs in your 
shipping room" 


FTeseaosvasrsaeoes 
Send me without 
obligation a free copy 
of this helpful booklet 

on packaging procedures 


that can save us money 


— — 


COMPANY 





ADORESS 





cry 20NE __. STATE 


| HUDSON Pil? purer cor? 


i Cert. 96, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Goodrich Makes 
@ More and more, key decisions in industry cannot be 


made by one man or by small groups. 


@ A top policy move now represents a companywide 
effort, and breeds an unpredictable chain of questions calling 


for more decisions. 


@ Moreover, some decisions are forced by competi- 
tion. Take the case of Goodrich’s tubeless tires. 


Last month, B. F. Goodrich Co. made 
a major decision. It was one of a series 
that started in 1947. The operating 
heads of tire merchandising, the replace- 
ment tire division, manufacturing serv- 
ice, and promotion reached final agree- 
ment that it was time to move Good- 
rich’s new Safetyliner tubeless tire out 
of the test market in Houston into the 
rest of ‘T'exas—the second step toward 
putting the product on a national basis. 

Next week Goodrich top brass will 
descend on Dallas for a sales promotion 
wingding that will launch a statewide 
campaign. 

This gives Goodrich a second tube- 
less passenger tire on the market. It’s 
a less expensive ($28.95) version, with- 
out the puncture-scaling and safety- 
tread features of the $33. Life-Saver 
‘Tubeless. 

What this means is that Goodrich 
has decided—with a bit of a push from 
competition—that (1) the tubeless tire 
will be aimed at the mass market more 
than ever before and (2) it is determined 
to maintain the market position in the 
tubcless field that Goodrich has held 
ever since it first set the industry to 
mumbling five years ago with its tube- 
less promotion. 
¢ Chain Reaction—Actually, the timing 
of the decision to broaden the Houston 
test market, where Safetvliners have 
been sold for several months, was not 
at all what some Goodrich management 
men had anticipated. ‘The competition, 
after several years of pooh-poohing the 
tubeless tire, finally grabbed hold of the 
idea and started to run with it (BW 
Apr.4'53,p41). 

Behind all this is a case history of 
decision-making in industry. From it 
you can watch how: 

e A basic decision is often the re- 
sult of what first appears to be idle 
dreaming, sometimes spurred by for- 
tuitous events. 

¢ Once a basic decision is made, 
that decision breeds a whole series of 


others, from the top to the bottom of 
management—any one of which, if 
wrong, can make the basic decision look 
silly. 

e As time gocs on, thi 
making power of management loses 
some of its control. Compctition may 
pick up the idea, forcing decisions that 
otherwise might better have been made 
later—or so it may secm. 

¢ Only in a few business: uch 
as the garment trade, docs decision 
making rest on the whim umen, 01 
timing of one man or even a small 
group. Decisions in industry today, at 
least those that can mean making o1 
losing money, are not intuitive flashes 
of brain power at the top; they are 
studied, worried-over joint cfforts of 
everybody—from the laboratory tech 
nician who asks his boss for a bu lect to 
develop an idea, to the-chief executive 
who ultimately holds the pursestrings 
and sets the tone of the whol 
ization. 


1. The Big Gamble 


Take the case of Goodrich’s tubeless 
tire. When the technicians and manu- 
facturing heads came up with what they 
figured was a marketable product back 
in 1947, John L. Collyer and his top 
vice-presidents had to make up their 
minds on some fundamental 

e The tubeless tire, if 
could obviously mean a turning point in 
the tiremaking business. Was Good 
rich ready to assume the leadership 
necessary? 

e If the idea caught on 
new batch of problems would 
manufacturing, investment training, 
dealer and distributor relations, pricing. 
That would mean management, if it 
gave the go-ahead, would be asking for 
headaches, not avoiding them 

¢ Should a whole raftful of tech- 
nical people be tied up in a project that 
might or might not pay off? Aside from 


decision- 


Orgali- 


launc he d, 


1 whole 
rop up ” 
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Up Its Mind 


the capital investment (which might be 
recovered by use of the machinery and 
tools on other lines), this channeling of 
manpower into an uncharted field could 
be costly and wasteful if it came a 
cropper. 

Basically, those decisions are the kind 
top management must face. In some 
industries they are more frequent than 
in others. In the end it is the pace of 
such decision-making — and manage- 
ment’s judgment—that determines what 
makes a company fast-stepping. 


ll. Developing a Dream 


Actually, the story starts back before 
the war. That was when Collyer be- 
came president. He had returned to this 
country from England after 10 years 
with Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., deter- 
mined to put Goodrich in the synthetic 
rubber business. 

His thinking jibed neatly with the 
wartime necessities that subsequently 
precipitated Goodrich and others into 
synthetics. It was the wartime develop- 
ment of synthetics that made Good- 
rich’s tubeless tire possible. A synthetic 
liner with a low air-diffusion character- 
istic not found in natural rubber is 
what holds the air in the casing. 
¢ Beginnings—Tubeless_ tire develop- 
ment actually came during the war. 
The military in North Africa wanted a 
tire that would run even if flat, at least 
for a few miles. Without it, valuable 
equipment would have to be abandoned 
to the Germans. A young engineer—the 
same who later came up with Good- 
rich’s tubeless civilian product—found 
the answer in a version of what is 
now the tubeless tire. But it could run 
for only a few miles—just long enough 
for a fast retreat. 

A tire without a tube. had been the 
dream of tiremakers for years. They've 
always looked upon the inner tube as 
a problem child, one they’d like to 
abandon. 

The war was the fortuitous spur that 
gave the tubeless tire its first big 
chance to become a reality. 

Goodrich’s technical people began 
working on the idea after the war. 
For about two vears, the sales side of 
management knew nothing of what 
was going on. 

The first intimation that a major de- 
cision was in the making was when 
the technical division informally whis- 
pered in the car of sales about the de- 
velopment work. That was in 1946. 

Savs J. E. Gulick, general manager 
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of the tire manufacturing division: 
“We had no doubts, but we wanted to 
find out from sales: ‘Is it merchandis- 
able?’ ” 

Just about that time the whole idea 
was almost dropped. An inner lining 
couldn’t be found that would hold air. 
Research came up with a butyl rubber, 
developed by one of the oil companies, 
that solved that problem. That was 
another decision along the way: betting 
that a substance could be found. 

Sales’ answer, once it found out the 
status of the tire, was: “Uh-uh.” The 
experts saw no potential in a tire with- 
out a tube that might go flat if punc- 
tured, then have to be replaced. One 
more decision, adverse this time, had 
been made. 

The manufacturing side then added 
the puncture-sealing feature—a_ sealant 
inside the casing that would hold air 
cven if a nail punctured it and was 
pulled out. 

That did it. Sales and advertising 
now saw a pitch almost dead certain to 
appeal to a motorist: puncture-sealing 
and blowout-resistant with no inner 
tube to worry about. 


lll. Giving the Green Light 


Business research then took over, but 
the basic decision—do we go with the 
tubcless tire?-still had to be made. 
Market researchers picked Cincinnati 
for a test. First, a thorough study was 
made of what the public thought about 
the idea. On the Dasis of that, a cam- 
paign for the Sealomatic—Goodrich’s 
name for the first tubeless—was laid out. 
In 1948 the Sealomatic hit the Cin- 
cinnati market. 

The test provided answers to ques- 
tions on price, advertising, sales expect- 
ancy. It proved a strong potential mar- 
ket was there for the tiremaker who 
came up with the right product. But 
it also proved there were bugs in the 
Goodrich tire and some changes would 
have to be made. Manufacturing got 
a call from the replacement tire mer- 
chandise manager who said that one 
hitch, the fact that the liner was brittle 
in cold weather, would have to be fixed 
—or no sale. 
¢ The Go-Ahead—Most of this back- 
ing and filling was going on at man- 
agement levels below the top. But all 
the time Collyer and his vice-presidents 
had been kept informed of progress. 

The final decision was made when 
manufacturing offered merchandising a 
product guaranteed to overcome the 





Curving, Coiling 


and Ring-Making 
INA 


COLD-ROLL 
FORMING 


MACHINE 


( ae and coiling to almost 


any diameter, are two out of 
many operations which can be per- 
formed in a Yoder roll forming 
machine. As fast as formed, the sec- 
tions can be continuously coiled and 
cut to length to make rings for auto 
hub caps, headlights, wheel trim, 
Stator rings, etc., at a huge saving 
in cost of materials and labor. 


Among other operations which can 
be tied in with cold roll forming 
may be mentioned embossing, notch 
ing, perforating, welding, flattening, 
lock-seaming, filling and closing 
tubular shapes, wrapping, edge 
trimming, etc. 

In the design and assembly of pro- 
duction lines of this character, the 
know-how of the Yoder engineering 
staff is at your service. The Yoder 
book on Cold Roll Forming deals 
broadly with the most important 
phases of the subject. Ask for it. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Cold-Roll 
FORMING 
MACHINES 





Whether you make 
precision micrometers ... 


wih NOX-RUST 
Vapor-Wrapper 


New Chemically Active Paper 
Blocks Rust in One Simple 
Operation! 


Vapor-Wrapper makes rust-proofing of 
metal products faster, easier and less costly 
than ever! Easy to use as wrapping paper, 
this remarkable rust preventive paper pro- 
tects everything from delicate instruments 
to huge printing presses. .cuts costs while 
delivering products “factory fresh,” ready 
for use! 

Vapor-Wrapper ends troublesome dipping 
with messy rust preventives . . . eliminates 
costly cleaning and degreasing. The chemi- 
cal within Vapor-Wrapper—an exclusive 
development of NOx-RUST laboratories— 
makes moisture-laden air noncorrosive... 
without the need for an air-tight package... 
without deposits forming on the metal. 

Many companies have discovered the ad- 
vantages of using NOx-RUST Vapor- 
Wrapper. Cut costs and improve service in 
your business with this new, proven rust 
preventive method. 


Vapor-Wrapper conforms to Military Speci- 
fication MIL-P-3420, Packaging Materials, 
Volatile Corrosion Inhibitor Treated. 


Write for full details on Vapor-Wrapper teday! ae 


é 
ch tne 


NOX-RUST 
(VAPOR 
WRAPPER 


NOX-RUST 


Chemical Corporation ! Firm Name 
' 


2449 S. Halsted Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois : 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ey 
eCity. .B° 3 


Serer rT tT Trrrrerretete tL 


7% \ NOX-RUST Chemical Corporation 
\ woRP a) 2449 S. Halsted. Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me your book- 
let on Vapor-Wrapper, the 
rust preventive paper that 
wraps out rust. 


Address « ty &% 
oe fom, @ 


Zone... .State 





faults found in the first Cincinnati 
tests. 

From then on, Goodrich began to 
go national with its Sealomatic. The 
decision was a major one. It meant hav- 
ing production facilities to meet 
demand. Output was slow because the 
tubcless tire took a lot longer to make 
than a regular tire. Beside that, it took 
twice as long to vulcanize. So you 
had money ticd up in machines that 
might be making more tires of other 
types. That meant a capital investment 
decision had to be mad¢ 


IV. New Twists, Big Switches 


Along about this time, the technical 
people—the same ones who had de 
veloped the tubeless tir fiddling 
with treads. On the basis of their ex 
periments, a decision—costly if wrong 
—was made: Production agreed to sink 
moncy in a mold for a new straight-rib, 
skid-resistant tire. 

The idea was to slice thin 
across the face of the tread. ‘he result: 
a practically noiseless but highly skid- 
resistant tread unlike anvthing on the 
market. 

By demonstration, cajoling, and 
using a raft of data, the manufacturing 
side sold the idea to the line sales force. 
Its members sold their top man 
¢ Key Shift—After months of talk be- 
tween men at the operating level, top 
brass was called in. Collver, his secre- 
tarv-treasurer, all officers, and heads of 
sales, advertising, and publicity gathered 
in a display room to make another of 
the string of decisions that would have 
an important effect on the company. 

Basically, the situation was this: For 
months, Scalomatic had been 
all districts. It was being mai 
iv three plants. Heavy investments in 
advertising and promotion—of a tvpe 
that can’t readily be recovered—had 
been made. 

Now, with the new tread for the 
tubeless tire, new molds 
of monev—would have to be made, new 
cutting machinery developed and_ in- 
stalled. All this management knew 
before the formal de n-making 
meeting. ‘Thev also knew that the auto 
industry in Detroit had been asked if, 
sometime in the future, they'd be inter- 
ested in such a tire as orig 
ment. Auto leaders were 

With this knowledge, m 
decided to dump the Scalomatic, 
place the campaign with on 
the Life-Saver ‘Tubeless with 
scaling qualities plus the s} 
feature. 

That initial decision on the 
Saver was a $2-million one as far 
ditional production equipment 
cerned. 

e Safetvliner’s Start—Meanwhile, all 
along the way, technicians had been 
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uns Like Newr 


after 


ERE’S proof based on certified 
factory tests that Allison 
ToRQMATIC Converters run like 
new — long after they go to work: 


An international oil company had 
an Allison Torematic Converter 
transmitting engine power for a 
mud pump at Lake Maracaibo. 
After 8,000 hours of operation, 
the converter was brought back to 
Allison for a performance check. 
Tests proved that there was no 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC DRIVES FOR CRANES * TRACTORS * TRUCKS * SHOVELS * DRILLING RIGS 


variation from original power 
curves—absolutely no drop in 
efficiency. 

This firm now has 48 Allison 
TorgMatic Converters and many 
more on order. Like-new perform- 
ance after almost a year’s contin- 
uous operation offers convincing 
proof that Allison Tor@MaTic 
Converters are the best power- 
transmitting buy. 


Allison Converters hold engine 


8,OO0O0 houxs! 


power to the load and act as a 
fluid coupling when load require- 
ments equal engine torque. Han- 
dling from 75 to 400 horsepower, 
the converter protects both engines 
and driven equipment by absorb- 
ing shock loads and vibration. 


If you are not familiar with all the 
advantages of Allison Converters, 
get the full story from your engine 
manufacturer, dealer or write: 

ALLISON Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


tox B894BB, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


SCRAPERS 





with Shipping Containers by FORT WAYNE 


True, your first requirement in a shipping container is product 


protection. But never forget that you gain an important plus-value 


by putting your name, slogan, trade mark or sales message on these 


traveling signboards. You give them a sales function, identify 


your product in a buyer's market where every means of sales pro- 


motion is a must. Call on Fort Wayne to produce not only uniform 


quality corrugated containers that carry your product safe and 


sound, but the top quality design and printing that make every 


container a traveling salesman. We'll give you effective design, 


layout and color, new and better containerboard finishes, superior 


inks, advanced printing methods . . . to create product identifica- 


tion, company recognition and sales. Let's talk it over. Just call or 


write the Fort Wayne office most convenient for you. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 


ORRUGATED PAPER PRODI 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Muncie, Ind 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Washington, Ind, 


Holland, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jersey City, NJ. 
Buffalo, N.Y, 
Jamestown, NLY. 
New York, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
tica, N.Y, 


Plants: 


Ta. 


MEET 
MELEE EOI 


Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnau, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Winchester, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ayfiliate: 


Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois Southern Paperboard 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Corporation 

Hartford City, Sedises Port Wentworth, Georgia 








working on a tubeless tire that had no 
sealant. ‘The sealant added upsprung 
weight—weight beneath the springs— 
and tended to heat up the tires. ‘This 
goes counter to the trend to lighten 
tire weights. 

Now compctition started entering 
the field. Goodrich heard via the grape 
vine that others were proposing to scll 
the auto industry a tubcless tire with- 
out a sealant as original equipment. 

So, close to the time that lirestone 
Tire & Rubber came out with its 
$28.75 tubeless tire, Goodrich began 
testing its $28.95 Safetyliner in the 
Houston market. 

Once more the original tubeless de- 
cision bred another: Shall we put a 
companion tire on the market that will, 
perhaps, compete with our $33 job? 
Last month’s mecting made the de- 
cision Goodrich now will have to live 
with: Yes. 


V. Coming Up 


The tubeless questions aren’t over 
yet for Goodrich. 

For instance, how far will Goodrich 
go in protecting its string of patents 
on the tubeless tire? 

Already one decision has been made 
on that question. This week the com- 
pany filed suit in federal court in Akron 
against Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
charging that Firestone has been in- 
fringing patents on the tubeless tires 
for automobiles and aircraft 

Firestone, indicating it won't give 
an inch, charges there is no merit to 
the BFG suit. It contends it does 
not infringe any patents and will 
prove it in court, claiming that tube- 
less tires have been known in the 
United States and other countries for 
many years. -{n addition, it says that 
Firestone has done its own developing 
in the field, that its own version has a 
number of features that are really 
unique. 

Goodrich was issued three major 
patents in February, 1952—for the butyl 
rubber inner lining, the air sealing 
ridges that lock the tire to the rim, 
and the puncture sealant. Goodrich 
has offered to license the industry un- 
der its patents. 

The BFG-Firestone suit marks the 
first time in more than 20 years that 
tiremakers have gone to court to settle 
their differences. 

Here are some other decisions still 
hanging fire: 

Is the price differential between the 
Safetvliner and the Life-Saver wide 
enough? 

How far shall we go in putting the 
skid-resisting tread on Goodrich tires 
generally? 

What percent of the market, ulti- 
mately, will tubeless business get? 

With the product line broadened 
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shields masonry walls 
like an umbrella! 


New research by renowned York Laboratories reveals $-X with exclusive Silicone 
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combination containing ‘Hycon’ superior in every test to other silicones! Gives 


In the initial stages of development, Sonneborn chemists 

were sure of the superiority of Hydrocide Colorless SeX 

to other water repellent treatments. Nevertheless, York 

Laboratories, Stamford, Conn., an independent testing lab- 

oratory, was called in to make a report of their own. For 

months, York tested S*X and ordinary Silicones under 

rigorous test conditions. Their impartial procedures left 

nothing to chance. And when the results were in, here is 

what York concluded in its own words: 

© Hydrocide Colorless S*X imparts excellent water repel- 
lency to masonry and brick. 

* Surfaces treated with it resist weathering and the destructive 
action of repeated freezings and thawings. 

* Hydrocide Colorless S* X effectively reduces the tendency 
of bricks to efflorescence. 

* Hydrocide Colorless S* X proved superior in these respects 
to other water repellent products tested.** 


superior water repellency! Resists weathering! Checks efflorescence! 





conditions S*X makes masonry water repellent regardless 
of temperature, climate or season! 


Just one coat of S*X gives masonry superior water repel- 
lency! S*X works on an entirely new principle. Not just a 
surface film, S*X penetrates deeply ... makes the masonry 
itself water repellent! Se X insures the clean appearance of 
your buildings by actually shedding dirt and grime. 
definitely checking efflorescence! 

For over half a century Sonneborn has worked with 
Architects, Builders and waterproofing Contractors on 
many kinds of masonry water-proofing problems. As un 
challenged leader in this field, Sonneborn is happy to put 
its experience and extensive research facilities to work on 
your individual problems. May we hear from you? 





Everyone concerned with masonry con- 
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struction should know the facts on 
S*X. Write for information now! 





Every day S«X is proving to be effective for all kinds of 
masonry beyond all expectations! Even under very severe 





























(@TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF REPRESENTED IN CANADA 
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Building Products Division L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 404 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Mr. Manufacturing Mgr, 


Fear is good only when it activates the 
adrenal glands thus enabling one to 
outrun danger. 

In business everyone has fears. You 
@s the chief hove your share, so do 
your executives, and the staff men, and 
the production foremen. The workers 
also have a few. 

As manager you are in the prime 
position to reduce the fears of all in 
your organization, including yourself, 
Are you expert in this field? 

We specialize in reducing fear. Why 
not get an idea as to how we work? Let 
us give you the exciting story of how 
plant operation can be made fear- 
proof, and of course, more productive. 

Surprisingly, it is not necessary to 
overhaul policies, personnel or pro- 
cedures to make astounding gains in 
this direction. 


Details are yours for the asking. 


Red nond 
CAND ASSOCIATES ) 


301 Charles St., East Lansing, Michigan 
oe) Bab ra 
Twenty-five Years of ideo 








So round, so accurate, even in 
minuscule sizes, Universal 
Precisioneered Balls fit into 
your present production. 

By the same virtues, they 
inspire “unhatched” potentials 
in creative design. 


For high speeds, silent 
operation, and minimal 
torsional resistance, use 
Universal Precisioneered Balls 
of chrome or stainless steel 


Other Universal Balls in 
standard grades—chrome, 
stainless, bronze, solar 
aluminum and special 
materials-— 100% inspected, 
individually gauged 


WILLOW GROVE 
MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 











and the market still not too certain, 
how much investment should be put 
into a machine now being developed 
that will build any kind of tires—white 
sidewall, black, Life-Saver, Safetyliner, 
all in six sizes—a lot faster than they 
are built today? 

Unlike the original plunge, though, a 
lot of these decisions will be made as 
the tubeless idea gathers speed, cus- 
tomers and competitors make their de- 
cisions, and developments in the more 
basic tiremaking process that are now 
beginning to come to light gradually 
unfold. 


Foundation Clinic 


NYU session gives brief- 
ing on many legal questions 
of foundation giving. But 
other snarls remain. 


This month at New York Univer- 
sity’s Institute on Tederal ‘Taxation, 
headed by tax consultant J. K. Lasser, 
a couple of hundred people turned out 
for a one-day session that prewar prob- 
ably wouldn’t have drawn more than 
a handful. The subject: charitable 
foundations. 

The big crowd, made up to a large 
cXtent of lawyers and accountants, 
pointed up the mounting interest in 
the whole subject of foundations. Said 
one speaker, “We don’t delude our- 
selves that if the tax laws were different, 
the same number would show up that 
are here today.” 
¢ Spending Snarls—NYU’s conference 
dealt with many of the problems- 
particularly legal problems—that com- 
panies are likely to run into when they 
start giving money away. It took up 
questions of how foundations can and 
cannot dispose of funds. It laid out 
the rules to be followed under the law 
passed two years ago that tightened 
some loopholes through which business 
transactions sometimes took on the 
guise of charity. 

The session gave out the sort of in- 
formation needed especially by the 
companies, large and small, which are 
heeding Beardsley Ruml’s plea for the 
“five percent foundation” (BW— 
Sep.20°52,p104). That's the setup 
whereby a company gives money to 
a corporation-sponsored charity organi- 
zation. This organization, which may 
be staffed by experts, can dole out 
funds more scientifically. 
¢ Liaison—One problem raised by the 
rash of new foundations that the Insti- 
tute didn’t get at is that of overlapping 
spending. Companies want their tunds 
to bypass projects that are already 
getting enough support. ‘The trouble 


is that there is no information center 
run by foundations that can give you 
accurate data offhand on just what they 
are doing. 

Several outside organizations are 
trying to fill the gap. One is the Ameri- 
can Foundations Information Service, 
which says it is the only central 
registry of foundation information in 
the country. 

Since 1937 AFIS has been 
updated editions of what it calls the 
standard reference book on foundations. 
AFIS records are clear evidence of the 
sprouting of foundations in recent vears: 
In 1938 it had evidence on 300 foun 
dations; in 1952 the figure jumped to 
3,000. Last vear this information service 
had 125 requests for data from com 
panies that wanted to sct up their own 
foundations. 

Another outfit that’s keeping tabs 

on latest foundation developments is 
the Hanover Bank of New York City 
It has a philanthropic department that 
runs a library and advisory service to 
steer companies clear of overworked 
charity and educational projects. 
e Texas ‘Turnout—Moreover, among 
the foundations themselves, some effort 
is now being made to remedy the lack 
of interchange of both experience and 
ideas. 

Recently, trustees representing 70 
Texas foundations, with assets totaling 
$500-million, got together for a one- 
day conference. The program started 
off with a case study of how 30 Hous 
ton foundations have tackled the job 
of giving. 

Speakers agreed that projects such as 
social science research, restoration of 
historic monuments, and work in fine 
arts offered new opportunities for 
foundation work. The general feeling 
seemed to be that. for the main part, 
foundations should keep their aims sufh- 
ciently flexible to allow for changing 
times. 

On the idea of joint activities, 
speaker F. E. Andrews, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, held that while an 
information centet would be benc- 
ficial, requests for foundation aid should 
not be funneled through a_ single 
channel. 

If the requests were, a deserving or- 
ganization that was rejected by the 
central clearinghouse might feel it had 
been blackballed by all the members, 
whereas the decision rests with the in- 
dividual foundations. 

The Texas conference is the only 
statewide foundation mecting so far. 
It’s met annually for five years, and 
plans to go on next year with a bigger 
two-day session. The second day will 
be devoted to a workshop, with experts 
in fields such as medicine and educa- 
tion giving their advice on the needs 
and the work done by foundations in 
their spheres. 


issuing 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 
Chrysler Corp. has upped five division How Can Pangborn Dust 


presidents to corporation — vice-presi- 
dents. The men—William C. Newberg, 45 
E. C. Quinn, John P. Mansfield, Rob- Control Save You Money 

ert ‘T. Keller, and L. Irving Woolson— e 
will continue to hold down their divi- 


sional posts. Here’s how these firins saved with Pangborn: 





Dunlap & Associates, Jnc., plans a five 
day human engineering institute next Nalco salvages 
August in Stamford, Conn. To be 
conducted by +7 Dunlap staff members, 
the meeting will take up methods for National Aluminate Co., Chicago, Ill., 
improving working efficiency. Enroll- uses seven Pangbeorn Dust Collectors 
ment deadline is July 1, with tuition to trap valuable chemical dusts at 
costs set at $250. the source... saves well over $50 a 
* day. Naico reports that reclamation 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, oe ee rb ae 
Ohio, has sect up a technological in- Pangan SePener: 
formation service to provide quick ac- 
cess to an estimated 60-million pages 
of technical matter published annually. 
Battelle will tailor its service to indi 
vidual company needs and assist in 
preparation of bibliographies and cod 


ing and classification systems. td cee Hamilton cut 


$50 a day 


s maintenance 


The National Industrial Conference Hamilton Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
Board is holding its 37th annual meet- installed Pangborn Dust Control to im- 
ing in New York May 21 and 22. One prove employee morale and reduce plant 
housekeeping. Pangborn did this and 


session is to be devoted to management 
more—savings in maintenance, house- 


controls with presentations by Koppers ; 
Co., Inc., American Hard Rubber Co., keeping, end machine repairs give 


Radio Corp. of America, and American Hemilton @ bonus of $100 & month! 


inka Corp. 


HE case histories above tell conditions or community relations 

our story. Whether you want... . whether your needs are big or 
to increase profits by reclaiming small, Pangborn will solve your 
valuable dust or cutting mainte- dust problem. For infozsmation on 
mance costs... whether you’re how Pangborncan save you mon- 
interested in improving working’ ey, mail the coupon below now! 





Look to Pangborn for the latest developments in 
Dust Control and Blast Cleaning equipment 





CONTROL 
STOPS THE DUST HOG from stealing profits 


PANGBORN CORPORATION, 
MAIL THIS 4200 Pangborn Bivd., Hagerstown, Md. 


COUPON TODAY Gentlemen: 


Please send me Bulletin 909A without obligation 
for more 


information on 
Pangborn 
Dust Control. Address 
City Zone 


GM Caravan 


Motorcade of 44 vehicles had its official 
premiere on May 12 in Dayton, Ohio. 
GM's Parade of Progress will tour the 
.United States dramatizing modern science 
in industry. 


Name 


Firm 
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Company Stock... 


... iS more attractive to 




































































employees of a small busi- 
ness if they can cut handling 
costs by pooling resources. 

















Many an executive has 1 with a 
sense of frustration, how larger com- 
panies help their employees buy com- 
pany stock (BW—Mar.28’53,p103). Un- 
fortunately, small companics have as 
much need as the big ones for cement- 
ing the loyalties of their cmployees, 
but they feel they haven’t the where- 


What's your “TAKE HOME” production? | i=" °"* "= 


A small company in San Francisco 
says that’s all wrong. 
Production figures, like pay The company is Pacific Coast Aggre- 
gates, Inc., which employs 699 people 
. in the production and distribution of 
deductions that are taken out before rock, sand, gravel, and ready-mixed 
concrete in an area stretching from 
of your parts fail to pass inspection Fresno to Sacramento It les vol- 
. os ’ ume has risen from $5 ion in 
or if stand-by time for maintenance or 1945 to $15.9-million in 19 
e 100-Share Blocs—Last January the 
president, A. K. Humphries, wrote to 
are cutting too deeply into profits. the 699 employees describin wav fos 
them to buy company stock. His plan 


” es : » a contained no lures other tl that if 
dealt with in the design of open back inclinable they pooled their resour yuld 
‘ Le | { | 


envelopes nowadays, are subject to 


the final figures are in. If too many 


tool grinding is mounting, your deductions 





These deductions are problems that Clearing engineers 


presses. As a result, the frames of Clearing O.B.1.’s are benefit by the lower handlin ts for 
stock bought in 100-share b 

:; The plan became effective Mar. 1. 
construction throughout. By April, 165 of the 699 had signed up 
for an aggregate monthly investment of 
, $3,155. Only cost to the company will 
helping you get the most out of every man be the extra bookkeeping. 





tougher all steel weldments and there is sturdier 
These presses pay regular dividends by 


hour—by boosting your ‘‘take home’’ Under the plan, any employee is 
eligible after three month The 
: c monthly investment may be anvthing 
the full line of Clearing open from $10 up, in multiples of $5. An 
employee may drop out any time he 
chooses. 

The company, through a subsidiary 
for legal and tax reasons, buys the 
stock each month through a broker, in 
blocs of 100 shares, paying the market 
price plus commission, crediting the 
stock account of cach emplovee with 
the precise amount of stock that his 
monthly investment would buy. The 
employee receives no certificate unless 
he pulls out. But he does receive divi 
dends for the full amount of stock 
credited to his name on the record date. 
He has the option of receiving his divi- 
dends in cash or having them rein- 
vested for him. 

e Pilot Model—PCA think 1 lot of 
small companies could follow this plan 
with profit. There’s only one hitch. If 
. the stock isn’t listed on any national o1 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION - 6499 West 6StH STREET + CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS regional exchange, the employees won't 
, be nearly so responsive. ‘T] vant 

HAMILTON DIVISION— og eg pel ee Brea Hen 

ON—HAMILTON, OHIO a keep track of just how their stock is 


doing. 


production, For a free catalog showing 


back inclinable presses, write 


Clearing Machine Corporation, 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 
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are engineered to make light work of tough jobs 


When power users consider Cummins Diesel performance, they quickly 
get around to the fact that a Cummins offers the most in operating 
economy. 


Lightweight, high-speed (60-600 h.p.) Cummins Diesels use less fuel 
than any other engines in their power range. But even more—a 
Cummins burns a low cost diesel distillate. This is true because of 
Cummins unique fuel system in which a single, low-pressure fuel 
pump delivers a uniform, metered charge to all cylinders. Heavy grade 
No. 2 diesel fuel is injected directly into the combustion chamber 
turbulence or precombustion chambers are required for complete 
combustion. 


See your Cummins dealer for full details. He's a diesel specialist 
ready to help solve your power problems. 








Leaders in rugged, lightweight CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. 
high-speed diesel power! | CUMMINS | Export: C1 Petes ata, Cor 


Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. 








@ Putting ideas to work in the field of animal husbandry 
ELF-FED pics make hogs of themselves faster 


Cheir rapid gain in weight makes them 


& 
e ping ready for market by as much as 30 days 


sooner. Specially designed hog feeding cafeterias devel 


make HOGS oped by FMC’s subsidiary, Oakes Manufacturing Co. has 


contributed to this phase of modern scientific hog raising 











methods. Equally well-known is Oakes poultry raising 


of themsel é es and feeding equipment, which has served the egg an 


poultry industry, over the past 57 years. These are ex 


amples of how FMC’s division-made products put ideas 


to work in the field of agriculture and animal husbandry 


Typical of Oakes hog and poultry feeding equipment is this spe 
cially designed Cofeteria type Feeder which permits 30 to 40 
hogs to feed themselves a selective diet for faster fattening. 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
ms «FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
. . . . . . . - . . . . . a . . - . . . ‘ . . . . . . . 
DIVISIONS: Bolens Products « Canning Machinery + Florida + John Bean + Mechanical Foundries + Niagara Chemical + Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment 
Peerless Pump + Westvaco Chemical + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. ++ SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion Engine Corp. + Simplex Packaging 
Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. + Oakes Manufacturing Co. + Kingsbury & Davis Machine Co. + Milwaukee Equipment Manufacturing Co. 
4 = 
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FMC MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT NIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS — WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS M & E ROTARY TILLER BECCO PEROXYGEN CHEMICALS © SHUR-RANE PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
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A Korean truce by the end of June is now a real possibility 


True, the Communists are objecting to some things in the latest United 
Nations plan for handling the prisoner problem. And they may haggle so 
long that the U.S. will lose patience. 


But the two sides are closer than they ever have been. The plan the 
Reds proposed last week was based on an Indian resolution that the U.N. 
approved last fall but the Reds turned down. Now the U.N. is putting up 
another version of the same proposal. 


One thing you can be sure of: President Eisenhower is determined to 
get a truce if it’s at all possible. 


The President intervened personally a few days ago to break a threat- 
ening deadlock. He approved the new U.S. plan and ordered Gen. Clark 
to deliver it personally at Panmunjom. 


There’s no doubt that Prime Minister Churchill was counting on a 
Korean truce when he called this week for a top-level powwow with Russia’s 
new leaders. 


You can compare this Churchill speech with the one he delivered at 
Fulton, Mo., in 1947. Only at that time he was calling the West to arms 
against the threat of Soviet aggression. Now he is calling for an armistice 
with the Soviet empire, and apparently thinks it should be possible to 
achieve one. 


Maybe this is wishful thinking on Churchill’s part. But most observers 
in Western Europe think he is on the right track. 


Still, there’s no doubt there are wide differences between Churchill's 
speech and what Eisenhower said Apr. 16 on the subject of peace. 


¢ Eisenhower called for “deeds” as a condition of any general talks with 
Moscow. By that he meant not only a Korean truce but a settlement in Indo- 
China, an Austrian peace treaty, and the return of German, Japanese, and 
{talian war prisoners. Moreover, Eisenhower also wanted the European 
Defense Community ratified before we talked with the Russians about a 
German settlement. 


¢ Churchill is ready to talk with Malenkov and Molotov as soon as a 
Korean truce is in the bag. Apparently he thinks the Russians will come 
through with an Austrian peace treaty, too. But to get further agreement 
with the Russians, he thinks it’s necessary first to get together in a secret 
fact-finding meeting. And he is willing to forget EDC to get agreement 
on Germany. 


Despite these differences, Eisenhower will probably go along with 
Churchill’s proposal to talk with the Russians—but only if the Korean and 
Austrian questions are settled first. 

& 


Britain and the U.S. have a ticklish problem to handle in Egypt. 


Anglo-Egyptian talks on the Suez broke down just before Secretary 
Dulles reached Cairo as the first stop on his Middle East tour. That put 
Dulles into the crossfire right away. 


The British have agreed to pull their forces out of the Suez gradually, 
but on two conditions: (1) British technicians must stay on to maintain the 
huge base and its $1-billion worth of military supplies; and (2) as Egyptian 
troops take over, they must be fitted either into a new Middle-East defense 
system or into the present allied setup in the Mediterranean. 
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Gen. Naguib says the British must get out unconditionally. He himself 
will decide whether he wants any British technicians and what Egypt 
will do about joining up with the West. If the British won’t agree to this, 
says Naguib, Egypt will oust their troops by force. 


At midweek, Washington officials feared a complete breakdown in 
Egypt, followed by sporadic fighting. There wasn’t too much hope that 
Dulles could save the situation. 

Certainly the British aren’t expecting Dulles to pull a rabbit out of the 
hat. They started shifting forces from Malta to Egypt while the U.S. Secre- 
tary of State was still in Cairo. 


It’s a better than even bet that Pinay will soon return to power in France. 


Paris observers don’t see how Premier Mayer can weather the storm 
that’s brewing in the National Assembly. 

Mayer’s big problem is how to handle this year’s budget deficit. He is 
faced with the choice of cutting government spending or asking for a new 
tax bill. Either would leave him wide open to attack. 

Meanwhile, the cost of living in France has started to climb again, is 
now higher than it was a year ago. And that’s leading all the big unions— 
Communist, Socialist, and Catholic—to prepare new wage demands. 


Pinay has two big advantages in a situation like this: 


¢ A successful record last year in checking inflation with his save-the- 
franc program. 
¢ Big gains for his Independents in the recent local elections. It was 
Pinay’s backers who picked up most of the votes the Gaullists lost. (The 
Gaullists got so few votes—10.6% as against 25.8% in 1947—that de Gaulle 
has dissolved his party.) 
e 

The National Security Council is now taking notice of the Soviet trade 
offensive (BW-May9’53,p166). 

NSC has started a thorough study of the political and psychological 
effects of this phase of Moscow’s peace maneuvers. 

From this angle, France looks like the critical spot. One French group 
—The Comite Francais des Exchanges Internationaux—seems to be mak- 
ing hay in French business circles with its propaganda. 

The Comite’s line is this: France will get fair treatment from the 
U.S. on tariffs, etc., only if it builds up a healthy trade with the Soviet bloc 


Latin Americans are adding their bit—with a vengeance—to the great 
debate on tariff and trade policy. 

They’re worried about the Simpson bill, which would cut back U.S. 
oil and metals imports. This week the Chilean ambassador said flatly that 
U.S. protectionism was responsible for nationalist, anti-Yankee movements 
south of the border. 

Mexico chimed in, made a formal complaint about a Simpson tariff that 
would hit its already sickly mining industry. Mexico’s attitude is echoed 
throughout the hemisphere: “We boosted output to meet U.S. war and 
rearmament needs—now you're going to drop us like a hot potato.” 
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You are looking at the U.S.S. Forrestal—the Navy's first 
large flush-deck aircraft carrier. Her 59,900 tons and over 
all length of 1040 feet will make her the largest warship 
in the world. She will carry more than 100 aircraft. Fou 
catapults will launch as many as 32 interceptor planes in 
as little as four minutes. ® And to keep the Forrestal’s 
‘ Y , ¥ r ] + Ls , ? y ? ¥ ° . 

euue Cone lt / i OVO) VOX personnel in combat trim 24 hours a day, Carrier air con 
7 2 ditioning will be installed in all living, control and opera 
will keep all hands fit tional quarters. Complete air conditioning is an integral 
part of the Forrestal’s design. Cooling for the air condition 

aboard the U.S. 5S. Forrestal ope elie Pi, ea 
ing will be provided by six 150 hp Carrier Centrifugal 


Refrigeratin, ‘lachines. And seven Carrier Compressors 


OFFICIAL PHOTO FROM U. S. NAVY DRAWING 
will refrigerate the ship’s stores and cool the drinking 


aeons water. #® When the U.S.S. Forrestal slides down the ways 


~ at Newport News in the spring of next year, she will join 


vy) 4 be or , 
( | COTTNAW ) more than 10,000 ships already Carrier equipped. ® On 


; ‘ land as on sea, more Carrier air conditioning is serving more 


people and more purposes than any other make. Carries 


first name in air conditioning 


air conditions trains and busses, hospitals and hotels, 
office buildings and apartment houses and shopping 
centers. Carrier people founded the air conditioning indus 
try more than 50 years ago. All this experience is yours to 
command, Look for Carrier in the Classified Telephone Direc 


tory. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 








Here’s a boon to importers and export- 
ers! This helpful handbook describes in 
detail our complete services including: 
© Prompt Cargo Space Bookings 
© Complete Documentation 
© Comprehensive Marine Insurance 
© Accurate Consular Invoicing 
© Expert Customs Brokerage 
* Collections against Letters of Credit 
© Field Warehousing Service 
For your copy write any office listed below 
and ask for Booklet BW-2. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Foreign Traftie Service 
“Delivering the Goods Since 1888” 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
New ORLeans— Maritime Bidg., San FRANctIsco—244 
California St., Los ANGELES—-609 W. 7th St., Catcaco— 
18 8. Michigan Ave., BostoN—177 Milk 8t., MonTREAL 
~—410 St. Nicholas St., Tononro—23 Melinda St., 
IDLEWILD Atmront, N. Y.— Alr Cargo Building (Also 
serving La Guardia Field) 
Offices in All Important Commercial Cities Abrood 

F.M.B, 417 





Use Self-Dumping Containers 


SPAVE 50° LABOR-TIME 
w 


ith 
ROURA HOPPERS 


they pay for themselves 


A Only ROURA Has The Exclusive 
PATENTED Instant Release Handle 


Fitting any standard fork of platform lift 4 
truck, thousands of ROURA HOPPERS are in’ 

constant operation handling wet or dry, hot: 
or cold, bulky moterials. Simple to operate" 
—only one man is required for distributing 4 
and unloading—quicker and easier ‘ 
The ROURA HOPPER dumps, rights and locks 4 
itself securely by @ simple lift of the patented :, 
release handle. Sizes '2 to 2 cu. yds. ROURAS ; 
can also be designed for flot trucks and in” 
other sizes to meet specifications—can be 

equipped with special flanges to permit 

stacking for storage or future distribution. : 
The ROURA will quickly pay for itself mony 
times over. 


Write today for detailed brochure, 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


ITALY’S Microlambda, guided by Raytheon’s president, C. F. 


Adams, Jr., and Dr. 


Carlo Calosi (in shirt sleeves) is now filling a $20-million contract for radar equipment. 


Buying Arms Ab 


A couple of years ago the somewhat 
mysterious term “offshore procurement” 
began to turn up in the American vo- 
cabularv. ‘The average citizen wasn't 
too clear what it meant—bevond the 
tact that it was some kind of plan to 
help Western Europe build itself up 
militarily and economically. 

Last week two events helped clear 
the fog, show that offshore procurement 
is a going concern: An Italian com 
pany, Microlambda, delivered the first 
units on a $20-million contract to sup 
ply NATO forces with radar equip 
ment; and Turkey got its first offshore 
procurement contract—$S-million — for 
shells. 
¢ Key to Aid—Under offshore procure- 
ment the U.S. buvs military equip 
ment—arms, munitions, planes, tanks— 
from one Western European govern- 
ment, then gives it cither to the pro- 
ducing country or another nation un- 
der the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

This type of aid got its start in the 


roadto 


fiscal year of 1952, when the U.S. con- 
tracted with European arms makcrs for 
about $620-million of munitions, spare 
parts, and equipment. ‘This fiscal year 
the figure should reach $1-billion; and 
chances are that next year offshore pro- 
curement will hit $1.5-billi 

That figure might even turn out to 
be low. It looks as if Congress will 
severely cut—mavb« tely wipe 
out—most of the economi 
funds in next vear’s budget. If that’s 
the case offshore procurement will have 
to play the major part in aiding West- 
erm Europe to cover its dollar deficit. 
e $550-Million in Contracts—Offshore 
procurement got biggest 
boosts less than a month when 
NATO awarded $550-milli f orders 
for planes to European mar 
The U.S. is pledged to ante up for 
about 50% of these contracts—$281- 
million to be exact 

Most of the U.S. contracts under 
this program have already been awarded. 
Britain’s Hawker-Siddely Group has 


comp 


istance 


one of it 


ifacturers. 
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BRITAIN’S Royal Ordnance Works has better than $100-million worth of U.S. offshore 
procurement contracts on the books for its 49-ton tank, the Centurion. 


uild Up West Europe 


U.S. contracts for $140-million of its 
Hawker Hunter interceptor and $13- 
million of Hawker Seahawk naval inter- 
ceptors; France has an $86-million con- 
tract for its Marcel Dassault Mystere 
interceptor; Fiat of Italy will get $10- 
million for assembling the F-56D all 
weather interceptor. The balance will 
be the U.S. contribution to a joint 
NATO contract for Hawker Hunters 
to be built in Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands. 

e¢ Three-Way Aid—The Pentagon fig- 
ures it accomplishes three things at 
once by awarding contracts such as 
these: 

e It gives NATO forces the arms 
that the U.S. has agreed to supply. 

e It builds up arms industries in 
Europe, while cutting down the drain 
on our own industry. 

e It bolsters Western Europe’s dol- 
lar reserves. 

The U.S. has spread offshore pro- 
curement all around Europe. And re- 
cently the smaller countries have been 
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getting more and more contracts. Here’s 
a breakdown country by country on 
contracts awarded by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force for the fiscal year of 
1953 as of mid-April: 


Belgium $1.9-million 
Denmark $1.4-million 
F rance rr peessedcses Rea 
Germany os $643,000 
Italy ” $86-million 
$183,000 
$44-million 
$3-million 
$18-million 
$27 1-million 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Portugal 

United Kingdom 


‘That adds up to a total of just under 
$600-million, but doesn’t include the 
recent $281-million in airplane con- 
tracts, nor ‘Turkey’s $8-million contract. 
When these and other contracts are 
added up, the 1953 figure should easily 
reach the $1-billion mark. 
¢ Case History—Italy’s partly public, 
partly private, electronics company, 
Microlambda, is a good example of how 
offshore procurement works, both from 





MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres aid sanitation 


N washrooms all over America in 
ottice buildings, factories, schools, hos- 
pitals, restaurants, passenger terminals 
public buildings . towels made of 
MOSINEE forest fibres are helping mil 
lions of busy Americans keep healthfully 
clean, Special MOSINEE treatment of 
fibres makes these towels highly absorb 
ent, unusually strong when wet, and 
pleasingly soft to the skin . to assure 
efficient, economical, satisfying towel 
service. 

Through scientific laboratory controls 
and uniform quality production controls, 
the mills of Mosinee produce specially 
treated fibres for many ir.dustries 
fibres that perform specific functions in 
many products that contribute to modern 
industry and better living 

Frequently manufacturers find that 
MOSINEE forest fibres 
able answers to critical product problems. 

MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO, 

MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
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4,000,000 per DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job, Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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“...offshore procurement is 
accomplishing in Italy just 
what it was supposed to ac- 
complish . . .” 

BUYING ARMS starts on p. 154 


the U.S. and the European end of the 
deal. Microlambda not only has better 
than $20-million of contracts under 
offshore procurement, but offshore 
procurement is the reason for its very 
existence. 

Back in August, 1951, when offshore 
procurement was first authorized, the 
Defense Dept. decided that electronic 
equipment should be included in the 
program. As part of its effort in this di- 
rection, Defense went to Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., of Waltham, Mass., for help 
in setting up or finding a West Furo- 
pean clectronics plant that could turn 
out radar equipment to meet U.S. 
standards. 

There were at least two good reasons 
for looking to Raytheon for help in 
such a project. In the first place it had 
(and still has) a big contract to make 
carly warning radar sets for the U.S. 
Navy. Secondly, in Dr. Carlo Calosi, 
its director of research, it had just the 
man for the job. 

Before the war, Calosi was one of 
Italy's top electronic scientists as a 
professor at the University of Genoa. 
During the war he put this to practical 
use: He served in the Italian navy as a 
captain specializing in underwater sig 
naling devices. When half of Italy sur 
rendered to the U.S. in 1944, the U.S 
Navy spirited him into this country. 
lor a while he served directly with the 
Navy and contributed to our antisub 
marine warfare efforts against Germany. 
Then he went to work for Submarine 
Signals Co. Raytheon took over that 
company in 1946 and Calosi came 
along with it. 
¢ Down to Business—As soon as off 
shore procurement became a _ reality, 
Raytheon began talking to people from 
Finmeccanica—an Italian group (partly 
private and partly public) that was set 
up after the war to rebuild Italian in- 
dustrv. Calosi, who knew military 
electronics as well as anvbody, and who 
was in good standing with the gov 
ernments and navies of both Italv and 
the U.S., naturally plaved a leading 
part in these negotiations. 

Upshot of the talks was that Finmec 
canica set up Microlambda as a sub- 
sidiarv with a capital of 500-million 
lira ($800,000). And it immediately 
began to send engineers and technicians 
to the U.S. to learn about modern elec- 
tronics at Raytheon’s plant at Waltham, 
Mass. 

Next step was the signing of an 
$1 1l-million three-way contract (another 


$9-million was added later) between 
Microlambda, Raytheon, and the U.S. 
Navy in July, 1952. As its part of the 
deal, Raytheon licensed Microtambda 
to build the early warning radar device 
that it had developed under a Navy 
contract. 

Raytheon agreed to give the Ital- 
ian company its drawings, to help train 
cnginecrs and technicians, and to su- 
pervise the construction of a plant And 
it also agreed to guarantee the sets 
turned out by Microlambda. ‘To do this 
it keeps resident inspectors in Italy, 
as does the U.S. Navy. 

While Italian engineers and techni- 

cians were studying at Raytheon, sev- 
eral Raytheon men went to Italy to 
supervise the building of an up-to-date 
electronics plant. One of them stayed. 
That was Calosi. He is now director of 
Microlambda and a consultant in elec- 
tronics at the parent company, Fin- 
meccanica, which is also making some 
electronic equipment under offshore 
procurement. 
e New Plant—Under Raythcon and 
Navy supervision, Microlambda_ built 
a modern plant at Fusaro, a suburb of 
Naples. And last week, just 10 months 
after construction got under way, Mi- 
crolambda turned over its first units to 
NATO, amidst a lot of pomp and cere- 
mony and gold braid. 

The plant is at the site of a bombed- 
out torpedo factory. The new building 
had to be started from scratch, but the 
location had one big advantage: ‘There 
were a number of skilled workers still 
in the neighborhood. Many of these 
ex-torpedo makers either were out of 
work, or were working as unskilled 
labor. Now a lot of them are among 
the 400 workers who are employed at 
the new clectronics plant. And they’re 
gctting very good Italian 
standards. 

It’s not only at Fusaro that people 
are getting jobs because of Micro 
lambda’s_ offshore contract Micro 
lambda kas subcontractors 
supplying it with parts, including one 
in West Germany and one in Switzer- 
land. 
¢ Success—l'rom the U.S. point of 
view, its dealings with Microlambda 
have accomplished just what offshore 
procurement is supposed to accom- 
plish: Italy is getting dollars and has a 
new industrv; NATO forces can now 
get some of their U.S.-style radar equip- 
ment right on the Continent instead of 
having to depend on the long U.S.- 
Europe supply line. 

And there’s a good chance that this 
supply of electronic equipment might 
soon increase, because Microlambda is 
dickering with Radio Corp. of America 
and other U.S. companies in the elec- 
tronics business for licensing arrange- 
ments like the one it has with Ray- 
theon. 
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ENEZUELA, the world’s second- 

largest producer of petroleum, 
is the repository of more than $2- 
billion of U.S. investment. ‘Today, 
it is one of our staunchest friends 
in Latin America, and the danger 
of an Iranian-style oil nationaliza- 
tion there scems so farfetched as to 
be absurd. Yet there are sober gov- 
ernment officials and businessmen 
who fear that possibility. 

Their warning has been implied, 
rather than spoken, in Washington 
this weck. Executives of the major 
oil companies are testifying before 
the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, holding hearings on the 
Simpson bill to  extend—with 
limitations—the U.S. trade agree- 
ments program. The bill includes 
a quota restriction on petroleum 
imports. Since Venezucla supplies 
about 73% of total U.S. im- 
ports, the impact of any such legis- 
lation falls heaviest on that country. 

Needless to say, Venezuelans are 
frightened and angry at the pros- 
pect. And their fears are reflected 
up and down Latin America. Other 
nations there whose economics de- 
pend on U.S. purchases of a single 
product—copper, lead, zinc, wool, 
coffee, tin—belicve that what 
threatens Venezucla — threatens 
them. For example, the Simpson 
measure contains a stiff tariff on 
lead and zinc. Like Venezuela, 
Peru has cooperated with the U.S., 
welcomed our investors. The lead- 
zine tariff might mean closing down 
many Peruvian mines, resulting in 
lost jobs and embittered people. 


O OTHER AREA in the world is 
N more dependent on the shifts 
in U.S. business than Latin Amer- 
ica. That's something to keep in 
mind as the Administration sharp- 
ens its thinking on hemisphere re- 
lations (BW—Apr.18'53,p162). 

Economic stresses breed political 
misunderstanding; often they're at 
the root of inter-American prob- 
lems. The Good Neighbors are in- 
clined to feel inferior and insecure, 
totally at the mercy of the U.S. 
economy. This explains Latin 
America’s rush to industrialize at 
any cost—to gain self-sufficiency. 
And it is behind much of the il- 
logical nationalism that appears to 
be growing south of the border. 

The ultimate form of economic 
nationalism is the nationalization— 


Quotas Frighten Latin Americans 


or outright confiscation—of a for- 
cigner’s property. At one time or 
another, nearly every Latin political 
leader feels he must give lip service 
to the nationalization principle. 
lortunately, in prosperous Vene- 
zuela that feeling has remained well 
below the surface. 


Ur CONSIDER what might hap- 
B pen if the Simpson oil quota 
gocs through. According to one 
recent U.S. analysis, our oil imports 
would fall from 1952's 951,000 bbl. 
daily to about 730,000 bbl. 

It’s a tricky measure. Actually, 
imports of crude oil and some other 
products might rise; the Simpson 
cut falls entirely upon residual fuel 
oil imports. And since Venezuela 

and the Netherlands West Indies, 
which refines Venezuela crude) 
supply 97.7% of U.S. fuel oil im- 
ports, and only 57% of crude and 
products, they will feel the ax. 

In terms of crude production, 
Venezuela would have to cut back 
by 18.5%. As for refinery runs, 
the cut might have to be deeper. 

In dollar terms, the income of 
Venezuela’s oil industry (90% of 
the country’s dollars) would drop 
by as much as one-fourth, or $269- 
million. A little over half of that 
would come out of the hide of oil 
producers. The rest would be a loss 
to the Venezuelan government 
perhaps 20% of its revenues. Then 
there’s the heavy additional cost in 
bolivars of lost jobs, shutdowns. 
Not the least of these effects might 
be a deep slash in Venezuela’s 
U.S. buying—a healthy $500-mil- 
lion last year. 


NY WAY YOU SLICE IT Statisti- 
A cally, the Simpson oil quota 
means belt-tightening in Venezu- 
cla. It would take a strong and 
popular leader—something Vene- 
zucla does not have—to keep the 
political lid on. In the confusion, 
our oil interests might get hurt. 
Elsewhere in Latin America, the 
reaction, simply, would be “Don’t 
cooperate with Uncle Sam. Vene- 
zucla did—and look what hap- 
pened to it.” 

Whatever the domestic argu- 
ments for the Simpson oil restric- 
tions, Washington must consider 
them in terms of our strategic, 
political, and economic interests in 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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Work-savers 


If you want anything to move easily — 
in homes, offices, hospitals, stores——put it 
on easy-rolling Bassick ‘“‘Diamond- 
Arrow” Casters, Two-level ball-bearing 
construction makes them turn corners 
with no effort; they stand up under hard 
knocks for years. Soft rubber tread for 
cushioned ride; solid tread for heavy 
service, At your hardware store, 











Time-savers 


Three thousand tons every 24 hours 
that’s how fast freight moves through the 
vast new Dallas warehouse of Central 
Freight Lines, Inc. Floor trucks equipped 
with high-efficiency Bassick Casters pro- 
vide easy, economical handling. They 
move automatically along a powered 
floor conveyor line to motor trucks or 
storage. 

Check your local industrial supply dis 
tributor for the right size 

a ray and type of Bassick Caster 

for every moving job. 
THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. Jn 


wo Canada Belleville. Ont. 
7 
SERA S 4 


A DIVISION OF 






(annie wont KOS OF CASTERS waxing casters 00 wore CORMMRE 
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CURTA Bantam 


“Magic Brain” Calculator 


SUBTRACTS 
VIDES 


CURTA Calculator Co. 


Chicago 24. Iilinoss 


SALESMEN CALL 


4g, THEM... 
| Zo* 

= vig 
«+» because they get buai- : 
ness—even whenthesales- /44 . y 
man isn't there! Beauti- Bus; fh 
fully imprinted with your | Ness } 
company name, trade- | 6 , / 
mark or sales message, | etters ’ 
quality GITS products ™ i ii 
keep customere re- vig Sy 
minded between calls . 
sales and buyer goodwill. Mail coupon for 
FREE GITS Razor-Knife and name of our near- 
est Advertising Specialty Jobber who will show 
samples, quote quantity prices, and suggest plans, 


promote —— 


Business 
Getters 


NO. 1375 
“MEMO CASE” 


150 3x5 sheets NO. 222 


KNIFE SHARPENER 
Ideal for home and office 


/ WO, 122 
“RIGHT ANGLE” 
FLASHLIGHT 
NO, 100 


STRAIGHT 
FLASHLIGHT 


e+ ste executives (Attach letterheod) 
GITS MOLDING CORPORATION 
hae 4600 W. Huron St., Chicago 44, lil, 


Send me a tree GITS Razor-Knife and name of 
local Advertising Specicity Jobber. 


f 


OE 
Company 
Address... 
SSS OS OS 


Soosnliienentiineeticneticmnsimendione gutipanstiennditenedimedinnetiaditamtinatitant 
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U.N. Strikes at Cartels 


Proposes international body to investigate restrictive 


business practices, and to recommend remedies. 


Publicity 


would be the group's real weapon. 


To most people, trade barriers mean 
tariffs, import quotas, preferential gov- 
ernment buying, and so forth, These 
are the things that make the big head- 
lines today as Washington wrangles 
over U.S. trade policy. 

But there’s another kind of barrier 
that can stymie free world trade just 
as cffectively if not more so—private 
cartels and other restrictive business 
agreements. At least, that’s the view 
of the United Nations’ Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC). 
¢ Decision Soon—Right now ECOSOC 
is considering a plan for setting up 
international machinery to wage diplo- 
matic warfare on any private agree- 
ments designed to restrain trade. At its 
next mecting in June, ECOSOC will 
decide definitely whether or not to push 
ahead with this project. 

In the past, international trust-bust- 
ing has been considered a never-never- 
land into which only quixotic idealists 
would think of venturing. But the off- 
cials who labored for two vears to forge 
the ECOSOC proposal are convinced 
that something ought to be done to 
check the restrictive business practices 
that threaten the expansion of inter- 
national trade. 

True, the problem isn’t so serious as 
it was in the interwar vears. World 
War II exploded the brain centers and 
snipped the tentacles of many of the 
giant international cartels of the 20s 
and 30s. Germany’s I. G. Farben has 
been dismembered and the zaibatsus 
of Japan have evidently been 
underground. 

But apparently restrictive interna 
tional business agreements still oper 
ate over a wide band of free world 
trade. The U.S. State Dept., for ex 
ample, has evidence that over 20 major 
international cartels are flourishing to- 
day outside the U.S. And the U.S. 
government since the war has taken 
legal action against 40-odd business 
arrangements allegedly restricting in 
ternational trade in which American 
companies were involved. 
¢ What's Cooking—A_ rundown of 
some ofhcial charges on cartel opera 
tions gives an idea of what ECOSOC 
would be shooting at. 

A group of British, German, Swiss, 
Danish, and French pharmaccutical 
firms is said to have tied up the Euro- 
pean market for a wide range of basic 
products. Their agreement lays down 
strict rules for production, sales prices, 
and export territories. Machinery has 


dviven 


been created to impose sanctions on 
members who step out of lin 

A big British chemical company and 
a Belgian outfit are said to have a car- 
tel agreement for the production and 
sale in Europe of certain plastics. Ac- 
cording to reports, they have set up a 
joint subsidiary on the Continent. Bel- 
gian Solvate put up the ipital and 
ICI the patents and technical know- 
how. ‘The subsidiary reportedly has 
been given exclusive marketing rights 
in Europe and parts of the Middle 
East but is forbidden to poach in 
Britain or in sterling area markets 

The British Monopolies Commission 
recently reported that an clectric wires 
and cables cartel is active in Europe 
It has been successful in controlling 
prices, production, and exports of thes« 
products in 1+ countries, ording to 
the commission’s report 
e Meters—Swedish authoriti report 
that a number of foreign firms have 
teamed up with Swedish companies to 
regulate the international market for 
electric meters. The agreement al- 
legedly provides for price fixing and 
division of markets and for heavy fines 
on members violating its tern 

The U.S. Justice Dept 
civil suit against four rubber 
it savs have teamed up t 
international trading in latex | 
The four companies are U.S. Rubber, 
Dunlop in Britain, Domin Rubber 
Co. of Canada, and Farelli in Italy. Jus- 
tice alleges that thev have set up joint 
companies in Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, France, and Canada, each 
with exclusive market territories. Jus- 
tice also accuses the group of price 
fixing, research and patent pooling. ‘The 
case has not vet come to trial 
e Study Group—It is arran nts like 
these that have spurred the U.N. to try 
to curb restrictive practice ECOSOC 
sect up a special 10-nation mmittee 
in September, 195] th the 
problem. ‘This spring the mmittec 
came up with a compromi 
for an international control | 

Here’s how the setup look. 
Final decision would rest in repre- 
sentative body consisting of a delegate 
from cach member nation. This group 
would decide by majority te what 
practices to examine, in what order 
priority complaints should onsid- 
ered, and what remedial action should 
be recommended to the 
concerned. 

The representative body y 
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gate many of its powers to a smaller 
executive board of delegates represent- 
ing different types of economies and 
the most important trading countries. 
¢ Hearings—An_ executive — secretariat 
would collect information from govern 
ments and other sources and pass this 
on to an advisory staff of technical ex 
perts. This staff would analyze, evalu 
ate, and interpret the facts of a given 
case, and would hold hearings of the 
interested parties. Then it would report 
its findings and interpretation to the 
representative body. 

The anticartel organization would 
take action on a complaint only if it 
involved one or more private or public 
commercial enterprises that effectively 
controlled trade among a number of 
countries in any product. 
¢ Publicity—At this stage it is impossi- 
ble to predict how effective the new or- 
ganization might be. It would have no 
police powers, but it would be able to 
focus publicity on private agreements 
that in the past were always secret. 
Members would be committed to take 
action against offending businessmen or 
public commercial enterprises. 

Several safety valves have been built 
into the proposed machinery. A mem 
ber nation would not be required to 
disclose information that might endan 
ger its security. Confidential informa 
tion given by a member would be kept 
quiet on request of the member and 
if publicizing it would damage legiti 
mate business interests. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





British Broadcasting Corp. is going all 
out to televise the Coronation on June 
2. It will use six outside broadcast units 
with a total of 20 cameras, about 100 
engineers, 8 commentators, and 20 
producers. The program will go on the 
air at 10:15 a.m., will end at 5:20 p.m. 
with the RAF salute to the Queen. 
e 
A paper pulp mill, using wheat and 
other cereals as a base, will be built in 
Portugal by Parsons & Whittemore, 
Inc., New York, and its British asso- 
ciate Lyddon & Co., Ltd., for Cellusoses 
do Guardiana, S. A., Lisbon. It’s the 
first European project in what the com- 
pany calls its “private Point Four pro 
gram” to build complete paper mills 
around the world (BW-—Fcb.28'53, 
pl42). 
+ 

Manganese deposits at Franccville, 
French Equatorial Africa, will be ex- 
ploited by a group of French companies 
and U.S. Steel Corp. under an agree- 
ment with the French government. 
U.S. Steel will have a 49% interest in 
the corporation that will be set up by 
the companies involved. 
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You're in the picture... 


for everybody in America lives better 
because we have railroads which, every 
day in the year, haul for you—and for 
every other man, woman and child in the 
country—an average of more than 10 
tons of freight a mile. 

That's more freight than is moved by 
all other forms of transportation put to- 
gether—and it is moved at a lower aver- 
age cost than by any other form of gen- 
eral transportation. 

Last year, for the sixth time in a row, 
railroad freight trains set a new effi- 
ciency record—hauling more goods, on 
the average, and hauling them faster, 
than ever before. 

And these trains are important to you 
because they help keep down the cost 
of the things you eat, wear and use— 
and help make your highways safer and 
longer lasting. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NAC. 








THE EMPLOYMENT 
INTERVIEW IN 
INDUSTRY 


Here's how to expand the value 
of the employment interview 
with up-to-the-minute techni 
ques such as personne! testing 
interpretation of personnel 
data job analysis ete 

wet the facets you need to 
mutually satiafying hiring 
cisions Kephart shows 3 
what facts you will want to 
know how to know when 
you have them and what 
to do with them to point the 
way toa decision, By Newell C, 
Kephart, Assoc, Prof. of Ind. 
Paych., Purdue 0. 277 pp. i4 
illus, $4.50 








PSYCHOLOGY OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


Just Published! 


Presents tndustrial psychology 
in completely nontechnical 
terms. (Covers motivation and 
discontent in industry place- 
ment, helping people learn, get- 
ting work done Treats griev 
ances, personal problema, mak- 
ing work enasier establishing 
fair rates, Covers relations be- 
tween employees and with 
unions. By C. HH. Lawshe, Prof. 
of Peych., Purdue UU, 339 pp., 
26 Hlus., 65.50 











INTRODUCTION TO 
BUSINESS FINANCE 


Just Published! 


A practical, understandable 
introduction to financing 
fundamentals and methods, 





for the business executive It 
shows you how to plan the 
future flow of cash receipts 
and disbursements how 
money is raised to keep a 
business going how the 
cash flow ia kept proceeding 
according to plan, By B. 
Howard, Assoc. Prof. 

ance, Northwestern U., 
Miller Upton, Dean and Assoc, 
Prof, of Finance, Washington 

U. 565 pp., 4% tables, 58 ape- /, 
celal exhibits, $6.00 4 








INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


Just Published! 


How to cut down on transpor- 
tation and shipping costs by 
modern traffic management, 
Detaila the job of the traffic 
manager his problema his 
tools, Discusses rate and freight 
Classifications, covers shipper's 
rights Discusses the bill of 
lading, routing, claimea, tariffs 
car service, transportation law 
Hy Thurman W. Van Metre, 
Prof. Emer. of Trans., Grad. 
Sch. of Bus., Columbia U. 552 
pp., 86.50 











f~SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE- 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 
Setml me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exami 
nation on approval In 10 days 1 will remit fo 
bookis) | keep, plus few cents delivery 
unwanted bookis) postpaid. (We pay for de 
if you remit with this coupon satin return 
privilege.) 
} Kephart Employment inter. in tnd. $4.50 
} Lawshe Psyeh. of Industrial Relations $5.50 


} Hloward & Upton totre, te Business Finance 
$4.00 


} Van Metre 


(Print) 
Nanwe 


industrial Traffic Mgt. #6.50 


Achdress 
City 
Company 


Position nw 
(This offer applies to U. 8. only) 





LABOR 


Raiding: It Costs Too Much 


AFL and CIO may agree to end raiding as a byproduct 
of their probably futile unity talks. Both sides see sound sense 
in the proposal. 


There’s not much chance that cur- 
rent unity talks will bring America’s 
two big labor federations together. But 
the talks may have one byproduct: a 
no-raiding agreement. 

Not even that is a safe bet, but there 
is every sign that AFL and CIO leaders 
are taking the idea seriously. It’s the 
main item on the agenda for their next 
meeting, June 2. They have convinced 
themselves that giving up raiding is just 
good business sense. 

They checked the results of the more 
than a thousand cases of attempted 
raiding on the books in the past two 
years, A tiny percentage of the raids 
had been successful on each side. The 
rest represented a sheer waste of time, 
money, and manpower. 

The problem is to translate the no- 
raiding principle into a workable pact. 
Both sides are trying to put on paper 
words that they can agree on. But 
signing an agreement won't suffice, and 
the leaders acknowledge it. Nor is good 
faith cnough. 

The problem is twofold: 

How to define raiding: Suppose a 
local union belonging to an AI‘L inter- 
national goes to a CIO international 
and asks to be taken in. Is the CIO 
union supposed to refuse the request? 
Is it guilty of raiding if it takes in the 
AFL local, even though there has been 
no solicitation? 

George Meany, AFL president, said 
he never knew of a case where a union 
switched its affiliation unless it was 
wanted. The implication is that a 
union should never accept a local that 
has already been chartered by the other 
side. 

This could be a serious disadvantage 
to local unions that need help. Pre- 
sumably they can get some service 
from their international as long as they 
hold the threat of disafhiliation. Once 
that is taken away, they could fall vic- 
tims of neglect, or worse. 

Or suppose one international takes 
in another international. It is not far- 
fetched, for the AFL Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the CIO Packing- 
house Workers have been in negotia- 
tions for weeks. This case alone could 
prove an insurmountable obstacle in 
the no-raiding talks. 

How to enforce a no-raiding pact: 
Neither the AFL nor the CIO can give 


orders to constituent unions. ‘They can 
bring some pressure, but there's a prac- 
tical limit to that, especially when it 
touches some of the big, inveterate 
raiders, like the AFL teamsters 

There also would be cases where an 
international union might want to com 
ply with a no-raiding agreement, or 
decision, but could not control its 
locals. ‘The only formal weapon the 
federations have over their constituents 
is expulsion, which is rarely used 

Both AFL and CIO leaders under- 
stand thoroughly that an agreement, to 
be effective, must be implemented. The 
extreme form—and an unlikely one—is 
to have the unions put up bonds and 
designate an arbitrator to make binding 
decisions when disagreements can’t be 
resolved anv other way. 

The CIO probably would be amen 
able to that approach. Its unions settle 
differences among themselves through 
formalized methods, resorting to an 
arbitrator where necessary 
¢ Objections—The AFL is less likely 
to agree to permanent arbitration ma- 
chinerv. AFL unions resist it among 
themselves. The building trades unions 
have a joint board with an impartial 
chairman to handle jurisdictional dis 
putes, but only because they hate the 
alternative even more—the ‘Taft-Hartley 
injunction procedure. 

The most likelh possibility a con- 
tinuing committee of top AFL and 
CIO officials to administer the agree- 
ment, if one is finally reached 

An agreement, truly observed, might 
lead to still another result. It would 
free manpower and energies for new 
organizing. The fact is that there is 
scarcely anv organizing of the unor- 
ganized going on in the United States 
now. 
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STRONGHOLD still of the open shop, Eastman Kodak is key to labor relations. 


IN ROCHESTER 


Open Shop Bastion Wavers 


CIO election victories in largest open-shop town in 
the country has many industrialists worried. It could mean 


the beginning of the end of their union-free existence. 


Rochester, N. Y., is a city known for 
music, Optical goods, lilacs, parks, and 
rather conspicuous absence of labor 
unions among its industrial workers. 
Only 20% of all its workers are o1 
ganized, against a national total of 
close to 36%. And only 25% of its 
manufacturing employees are in unions, 
compared with about 60% for the na- 
tion. This has given the city the 
reputation of being the largest open- 
shop town in the U.S. 

Last week, though, CIO’s United 
Auto Workers got official word from 
the National Labor Relations Board 
that it now can bargain for the 4,500 
workers at General Motors’ Rochester 
Products Division, the only GM plant 
not under contract to a union. ‘The 
week before, UAW won an NLRB clec- 


minating a two-year drive to win the 
plaat. A year ago, the division’s em- 
ployees turned down UAW by a mar- 
gin of more than 200 votes. Since then, 
the management has changed. 

¢ Union vs. Paternalism—The sudden 
emergence of the auto union as the rep- 
resentative of a substantial hunk of 
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Rochester workers has a lot of the 
town’s open-shop employers a_ little 
worricd. Privately some seem to fear 
the prospects of the rich, million- 
member UAW sending organizers and 
money into their city. A few even 
wonder whether this foreshadows the 
end of their union-free existence. 

But more dispassionate observers 
question the grounds for their fears. 
They point out that Rochester's open 
shop stems from, among other things, 
a highly developed system of paternal- 
ism that puts the average worker near 
the top of the scale in terms of wages, 
fringe benefits, sports, and entertain- 
ment. Many, including some union 
people, feel that as long as local com- 
panics maintain these programs, unions 
will have difficulty gaining a foothold. 
¢ Bellwether—The pace-sctter for Ro- 
chester’s paternalism is the Eastman 
Kodak Co. Its founder, George East- 
man, started the whole thing on its way 
in 1911. Since then it has grown to 
include, in addition to high wages, a fat 
profit-sharing plan, pensions, subsidized 
cafeterias, an extensive medical pro- 
gram, guidance and counseling services, 





CONTINUOUS 
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DualCooled motor 
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CONTROL STATION 
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DUAL-COOLED 
ORIVE MOTOR 








CONTROL UNIT 





For operation over extremely wide 
speed ranges... or wherever high 
ambient temperatures, intermit- 
tent operation, prolonged low- 
speed operation, or severe duty 
cycles pose difficult cooling prob- 
lems... the new Reliance Totally- 
Enclosed Dual-Cooled Motor ex- 
tends the application range of 
the V*S Drive. The new Daal- 
Cooled Motor is also available in 
explosion-proof construction, con- 
forming to Bureau of Mines and 
Underwriters’ specifications, in 
Ratings from 15 through 150 hp. 

D-120 


GET "HESE FACTS NOW! 


Your request for Bulletin C-2201 
willbring youthis new 
booklet showing op- 
peration of Reliance 
Dual-Cooled Motor, 
together with fact- 
filled bulletin show- 
ing production in- 
creases and operating 
economies with Re- 
liance V«eS Drive. 
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Make light work of heavy lifting in your 


plant. Speed defense and civilian output 
with the “Series 700" ‘Load Lifter’ Electric 
Hoist. Push-button operation saves time 
and effort, wards off worker fatigue, keeps 
machines busy 

The 1-ton ‘Load Lifter’ lifts the full load 
half a foot a second. It's a rugged hoist, 
bullt for round-the-clock service. It's safe 
to use has heat-treated helical gears, 
steel suspension, powerful synchronized 
load and motor brakes, safety-type lower 
block, and only 24 volts at the push- 
button. 


Buy the best and you'll buy a heavy-duty 
‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist Capacities: 
4g-ton and up. Single and two-speed cone 
trol. Write for Bulletin 399 


¢ 
® 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box" and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, 
P many 4 and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting apostate: 
ties. Makers of ‘Asheroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Vaives, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Vaives, ‘American’ Indus- 
trial instruments, and Aircraft Products. 
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UAW still isn’t the 
strongest union to have won 
footholds in Rochester .. .” 


UNION GAINS starts on p. 161 
educational subsidies for employees’ 
children, and much more. 

Other old-time concerns in the city 
such as Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Ritter Co., Inc., producers of dental 
equipment, and Gleason Works, manu- 
facturers of gear-cutting machines, went 
along in varving degrees with Eastman’s 
program. But paternalism alone isn’t re- 
sponsible for the relative complacency 
of Rochester workers. The nature of 
the citv itself—largely a home-owning 
community—and the nature of the in- 
dustries—they have few unskilled and 
many skilled and semiskilled jobs—have 
contributed to the absence of unions. 

Bevond this, manv Rochester com 
panies have tricd various methods to 
stabilize employment and thus mitigate 
the economic dips on which some 
union organizing drives have thrived. 
Again Eastman is an outstanding case. 
Since the bulk of its operations is 
devoted to making photographic film— 
a seasonal product—the company even 
built a giant storage refrigerator so that 
it could maintain production when 
sales fell off. 

To the extent that others have fol- 
lowed Eastman Kodak’s lead, thev have 
largely managed to stav clear of labor 
organization. But, as one management 
spokesman put it, “a lot of them have 
only nodded in Kodak’s direction and 
have tried to get by on the coattails of 
Kodak’s paternalism without really de- 
livering anvwhere near as much. A lot 
of them are ripening for unions.” 

Earlier attempts to organize the big 
hold-outs by several unions have met 
with strong, even violent opposition. It 
is reported that UF once captured a 
department at Kodak’s camera works 
but could never get a contract. And at 
Bausch & Lomb various unions have 
been rebuffed repeatedly. 
¢ Ranking Unions—Despite UAW’s 
big victory, it’s still not the strongest of 
the unions that already have won foot 
holds in the town. The biggest, with 
about 11,000 members, is CIO’s Amal 
gamated Clothing Workers. The Amal 
gamated came into Rochester vears ago 
when conditions were bad in the city’s 
men’s clothing plants. It soon wrapped 
up the industry, and since it was the 
only big industrial union in the area, it 
proceeded to organize some unrelated 
concerns in spaghetti, perfume, paper 
boxes, and recently even a small film 
maker, Haloid Co. ACW has gained 
for its Rochester members its own 
brand of labor-management paternal- 
ism, and as a result there have been no 


strikes in the clothing industry there in 
more than 30 years. ‘Though it has 
spread out into other fields in the city, 
the union seems content to hold its 
own without attempting any big new 
organizing drives. Some Rochester ob- 
servers feel it may be taking a dog-in 
the-manger attitude toward the arrival 
of new unions on the local scen¢ 

UAW ranks No. 2 in Rochester 
manufacturing. Beside the recently 
won GM plant, the union won a vi 
tory at a plant of A. O Smith Corp. 
last winter while it was waiting to mak« 
another try at GM. It now has about 
5.000 members in Rochester 

Right behind it is CIO’s Electrical 
Workers. IUE has held bargaining 
rights for GM’s Delco Appliance Di 
vision in Rochester since 1947 when 
it won it over from the leftwing UE 
And in 1951 the union scored a vic- 
torv at General Railway Signal Co., a 
locally owned concern. The IUE win 
at GRS is considered by many to have 
been the real break in the open-shop 
wall, since it was the first victory over 
a major home-owned company. But 
IUE has big problems elsewhere in its 
domain, and local officials doubt that 
monev and organizers will be forth 
coming soon for anything like a major 
assault in Rochester. ‘Vheir prime tar 
get would be Stromberg-Carlson Co., 
with about 3,000 employ: in in 
dependent union. 
e Obstacles—Other union 
facturing holdings in Roch 
AFL’s Machinists and CIO 
workers and ‘Textile Work \ few 
of the smaller optical makers are in th 
hands of AFL local unions. But ob 
servers cite as one of the major obstacles 
to organizing Rochester the fact that 
no big union has clearcut jurisdiction 
over the area that includ optics, cam 
eras, and film. And many people feel 
that the onlv way that Rochester can 
be organized top to bottom is with an 
initial victory at Eastman Kodak fol 
lowed by capitulation of the satellites. 
No one thinks anv such move is likely 
soon, and some doubt if it will ever 
come. 

e Two Schools—The desir 
line local industrialists t 
the labor market has been 
to new companies thinking 
the area. Some local com) 
said especially to fear GM since 
emplovee benefits and 
attitude seems to go back a long wav, 
and one story has it that Ford Motor 
Co. located a plant in Buffalo rather 
than Rochester because local people 
made it impossible for Ford to set up 
shop there. On the other hand, many 
merchants, local utilities, and some of 
the younger industrialists complain that 
Rochester hasn’t grown much in years 
and they want new industry in town, 
even if it means more labor unions. 
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TAX REVISION and 
VENTURE CAPITAL 





HE need for tax revision has long been 

recognized. Thoughtful analysts have 
often warned that not enough “risk” or 
“venture” capital was becoming available 
for healthy business growth, and that the 
shortage, unless corrected, would ulti- 
mately result in industrial stagnation, finan- 
cial anemia, or both. It was difficult, how- 
ever, for such forebodings to gain wide- 
spread acceptance while employment was 
large and industry was rapidly expanding, 
One of the many unfortunate effects of 
war and postwar inflation has been to con- 
ceal the magnitude and seriousness of the 
dearth of venture capital. 

Why We Need Venture Capital 

Vigorous and enduring economic ex- 
pansion requires not only that adequate 
amounts of capital be available but also 
that a sufficient proportion of the capital 
be of the risk-taking kind. Risk capital per- 
forms two unique functions. 

First, it finances new business ventures, 
the success of which is usually uncertain. 
Many such ventures fail, but some develop 
into large and well-established industries, 
providing new employment opportunities 
and supplying new goods and services for 
the public. This is the essence of economic 
progress. 


Second, venture capital serves as the 
foundation of the financial structure of in- 
dustry. Other forms of capital investment, 
such as bank loans and bond purchases, 
become possible only after owners have 
supplied enough “net worth” to act as a 
financial cushion and relieve creditors of 
the broader risks arising from business 
fluctuations. 

Venture capital comes from two sources: 
the reinvested earnings of business con- 
cerns and the savings of individual and (to 
a limited extent) institutional investors, 
Reinvested earnings are, of course, avail- 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 


LONDON 


MADISON AVE, AT 60th ST. 
PARIS BRUSSELS 


able only to the companies that earn 

them. New enterprises, and enterprises 
which require more equity capital than 
can be supplied from earnings, must de- 
pend upon the savings of outside investors. 


Weakened Incentives 

While business in general suffers from 
this drying-up of the sources of risk capital, 
probably the chief sufferer is small aes 
ness. Prominent companies with long earn- 
ings records have access to the organized 
capital markets, and their equity securities 
are known to millions of investors who are 
beyond the reach of small business con- 
cerns. The latter are usually dependent 
upon individual savers in their own locali- 
ties who have sufficient means to assume 
broad risks in the hope of substantial gain. 
These are the savers whose capacity and 
incentive to furnish venture capital have 
been so dampened by the tax penalties that 
have been placed upon financial success. 

Unfortunately, there still seems to be 
strong political opposition to needed tax 
revision. Every suggested change in the 
interests of a strong and healthy econom 
brings forth the cry of “favoring the rich 
at the expense of the poor.” Suc — 
to class feeling ignore the essential, fact 
that a situation has been developing which, 
unless corrected, must ultimately work to 
the disadvantage of poor and rich alike. 
Underlying the superficial conflicts in 
group interests is an immeasurably deeper 
and more vital community of interest in 
maintaining the driving force behind our 
free-enterprise system. 
From the May issue of Tuk Guaranty Survey, 
monthly review of business and economic con- 
ditions published by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
The complete is- 
sue is available on 
request to our 
Main Office, 140 


Broadway, New 
York 15, N. Y. 
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A Quick Glance at the Labor Market 
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The last quarter the c 
under wage and price cont 
noticeable slowdown in tl 
surge of workers’ earning 
living costs. 

Workers’ hourly earning 
upward, but slowly, the 
months of 1953, while the 
leveled after a steady clin 
(BW—Mar.7’53,p136). Av 
carmings in manufacturing 
$1.731 at the close of 195 
March of this year. Or 
period the “old” cost-of-] 
came down from 191.0 to 
then leveled off at 188.8 

‘l'wo factors in addition 
had a braking effect on tl 
earnings: (1) Pav cuts unde! 
clauses in many union c 
(2) a reduction in amount 
work. After reaching a_ pe 
cember of last vear, ave 
hours worked fell from 
40.9 in February, climbi 
41.2 in March 

Both separations and hin 
in the first quarter. The 
new emplovees per 100 in 
opposed to 3.3 per 100 in D 
Quits and firings were at a1 
per 100 in March. 

Strikes, after a postelect 
rose sharply to 450 in Ma 
is considerably more than 
number of strikes reporte: 
cember. The only significa 
ever, is that early spring start 
tract reopening season for a 
portion of industry. Strikes 


jump during the carly part of t 
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Tightening Up on Communists 


There’s a loophole in the Taft-Hartley act through 


which many Communist labor leaders have slipped. Three 
agencies are at work now to plug it up. 


Scores of notorious leftwing union 
leaders have slipped through a loophole 
in the Taft-Hartley act during the past 
five years. ‘The loophole lets them 
swear they are, technically, not Com- 
munists. The union they represent is 
therefore cligible to do business with 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Now efforts are being made to plug 
that loophole, and to do something 
about any union officials who have used 
it to file false non-Communist oaths. 
It is a three-pronged drive: 

eIn Congress, to set up new 
machinery for determining whether a 
union is Communist-dominated—and 
therefore not a “labor organization” 
protected by the ‘Taft-Hartley act. 

¢ In NLRB, to require leaders of 
a suspect leftwing union to reaffirm that 
they are not Communists. 

e And in the Justice Dept., to in- 
vestigate some 300 oaths referred to it 
by NLRB or the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, and to prosecute any cases 
where there is a possibility of a convic- 
tion. 

So far, the Justice Dept.’s new special 
investigating unit in its Criminal Divi- 
sion has obtained six indictments on 
perjury charges. A team of four at- 
torneys is rechecking cases referred to 
the department for the past several 
years, on orders from Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell. Headed by young 
James J. Canavan, the unit “expects” 
there will be further indictments. 
¢ Locphole—The unit’s difficulties lie 
mostly in the way the Taft-Hartley act 
is worded. It requires a union officer to 
swear that he “is not a member of the 
Communist Party or affiliated with such 
party, and . . . does not believe in, and 
is not a member [or supporter of] any 
organization that believes in, or teaches, 
the overthrow of the . . . government 
by force.” 

This is a present-tense oath. Union 
officers need only swear that on a given 
day—the day of the oath—they are not 
Communists or Communist sympathiz- 
ers. Many known Communists have 
resigned from the party to file oaths— 
and technically have not violated T-H 
even though their basic political think- 
ing hasn’t changed in any way. 

To prove false-swearing with the law 
as it is, the Justice Dept. must prove 
Communist membership up to the day 
the oath was taken—and at least a con- 
tinued party activity, if not actual mem- 
bership, after the oath. 

e Piecemeal—Since 1947 the Justice 
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Dept. has been handicapped by its origi- 
nal interpretation of T-H—that it must 
prove continued “affiliation” with the 
Communist Party in order to get a 
perjury conviction. Now the depart- 
ment is shifting from that interpreta- 
tion, to broaden it. 

Investigators are checking the possi- 
bilities of getting indictments and cor 
victions for false oaths under any of fiv 
separate pats of the T-H non-Com- 
munist affidavit requirement. The de- 
partment will now seek indictments 
against anyone suspected of falsely 
swearing that he (1) is not a member of 
the Communist Party; (2) is not affili- 
ated with the party; (3) does not believe 
in the overthrow of the U.S. govern- 


ment; (4) does not support any organi- . 


zation that believes in the overthrow 
of the government; or (5) is not a mem- 
ber of any organization that believes in 
the overthrow of the government. 

This broadening of the original in- 
terpretation of the T-H oath rule gives 
the department more to work with— 
but does not assure any more convic- 
tions. Trials of Communist Party offi- 
cials have demonstrated the difficulty 
of legally proving guilt on the basis of 
belief in the “overthrow of the govern- 
ment.” 
¢ NLRB Moves—Meanwhile, NLRB 
moved two weeks ago to require some 
leftwing union leaders to reaffirm their 
non-Communist oaths. The board or- 
dered officers of the Farm Equipment 
Workers, an affiliate of the United 
Electrical Workers, to file new affidavits, 
Unless they do, NLRB warned, the 
farm equipment union may be barred 
from certification as bargaining agent in 
International Harvester Co. plants. 

Locals of the union recently won a 
series of bargaining elections—defeating 
rightwing challenges—at three IH 
plants. NLRB’s warning applies specifi- 
cally to these three, but an NLRB 
crackdown would almost certainly ex- 
tend in time to locals in six other LH 
plants. 

Ross Madden, NLRB regional di- 
rector in Chicago, questioned the status 
of the farm equipment union under 
T-H, and the board ordered the union’s 
leaders to file new non-Communist 
oaths. The board’s order appeared 
aimed, among others, at Gerald Fielde, 
director of the union’s Harvester Con- 
ference Board—an important policy- 
making and bargaining body. 

Fielde resigned as the union’s secre- 
tary-treasurer in 1948 rather than sign 












NEBRASKA 

PRESENTS GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY AS 
PLANT LOCATION 


Communities 
Are Ready With 
Development 
Corporations 


Nebraska, with no state debt 
and operated on the pay-as-you-go 
principle, is one of the last remain- 
ing strongholds of early Ameri- 
canism. It is made up for the most 
part of small cities and towns, with 
healthy, hard-working people who 
appreciate steady employment. 

Smart, resourceful and loyal, 
these farm-bred men and women 
will show higher man-hour pro- 
duction than is believed possible to 
obtain anywhere else. 

There is no great surplus of this 
super labor. Enough is available, 
however, so that—if your prospec- 
tive employment figure is between 
50 and 500, and if low-cost, trou- 
ble-free operation is more impor- 
tant to you than proximity to big 
population centers—it will pay you 
to investigate. 


You will also find in Nebraska: 


© Lov: cost electric power 
© Abundant natural gas 


© Practically unlimited constant- 
temperature water 


© Main line transportation in all 
directions by air, rail and high- 
way. 

© Freedom from crippling taxes 

® A friendly-to-business attitude 


© Progressive communities organ- 
ized and ready to build plants 
for sale or lease. 


This division of state government will 
be glad to tell you if and where your 
requirements can be met in Nebraska. 
Your inquiry will be held in the strict- 
est confidence. 


Write to Dept. B26 
DIVISION OF NEBRASKA RESOURCES 


State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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20 perfect climates 
for a 730-acre factory 


Another problem solved with Trane air conditioning products 


ICTURE 730 acres of rich Iowa 

farmland “planted’’ with tem- 
perature problems as varied as you’d 
find in a big industrial city. 


A single factory covering more 
than a million square feet, with 2200 
workers in 20 buildings, each with 
its own problem of heating, cooling, 
ventilating and heat transfer. 


But was it practical—even pos- 
sible—to find the exact solution to 
every one of these problems? 


Fortunately, one manufacturer 
was able to answer them all. That 
one source was TRANE. 


Working with TRANE, plant en- 
gineers and their consultants quickly 


This packaged water chiller might be the 
right answer to your comfort or process 
cooling problem. It’s the TRANE Cen- 
TraVac that provides single-source re- 
frigeration to three air conditionin 
systems in this one midwest plant. Self- 
contained, completely automatic. Runs 
without special attention. 
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found the exact size and type prod- 
uct for every application. 

TRANE Unit Heaters, Coils, Fans 
and related products . . . literally 
thousands of them. . . were installed 
in this one factory to meet exactly 
the varied heating, cooling and heat 
transfer jobs. 

They delivered the right working 
climate essential to plant efficiency 
in machine shops, foundries, as- 
sembly lines, heat treating areas, 
research laboratories, sheet metal 
shops, offices . . . even in the gas 
plant, fire department, water sys- 
tem and sewage disposal plant. 

Chances are good, you can find 
the exact solution to your tempera- 
ture problem in the complete TRANE 
line. Whatever the problem, take it 
to your nearest TRANE sales office. 

Meantime, write for a free book- 
let, “Temperatures by TRANE’’. The 
Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin; Eastern Manufacturing Di- 
vision, Scranton, Penn.; The Trane 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; 
87 U.S. and 14 Canadian offices. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers of 
air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 


a non-Communist oath. Last week, fac- 
ing a new test, he was granted an in- 
definite leave of absence because of ill 
health, and was replaced as conference 
head by Milton Burns, an international 
representative of the union 

Since the board can’t go beyond T-H 
oath requirements, any affidavits filed 
now (Fielde’s union is in court testing 
the board’s demand for new oaths) will 
be as flimsy as the original ones. They, 
too, will be present-tense oaths 

The one difference is this: Since the 
early days of ‘Il-H, NLRB has tightened 
somewhat on its rules covering the 
“officers” required to file oaths; a new 
demand for affidavits might therefore 
take in some officials skipped before. 
eA New Law?-—Justice Dept. and 
NLRB actions are important, but in the 
long run Congress must act if the loop 
hole in T-H is to be plugged. Pro- 
posals on how this should be done vary. 

One, for instance, would require 
retroactive oaths; union officials would 
have to swear they had not been Com- 
munists or party followers for a speci- 
fied number of years—say back to 1947, 
when Congress adopted the ‘Taft-Hart- 
ley bill. Unions oppose this because 
some leaders, anti-Communist now, 
might be disqualified because of past 
afhliations with leftwing associations. 

Another would permit NLRB to ask, 
periodically, for new affidavits, as it is 
doing in the case of the Farm Equip 
ment Workers—extra-legally, the union 
complains. 

Others would set up new machinery 
for dealing with the problem of left- 
wing unions. The front-runner of these 
proposals is the bill sponsored by Sen. 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona, which 
would let a Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board decide whether a union is 
Communist-dominated—and — therefore 
not 2 “labor organization” protected by 
the ‘Taft-Hartley act. The accused union 
would retain a right to appeal its case 
to the federal courts. 








LABOR BRIEFS 





A pay demand will shortly be placed 
before three companics—Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Todd Shipyards Corp., and 
Marvland Drvdock Co.—by CIO's In- 
dustrial Union of Marine & Shipbuild- 
ing Workers. The union decided last 
week to ask for a “substantial” raise 
for 40,000 employees in the companies’ 
11 yards on the East Coast . 

s 
Coffee break—five minutes every day at 
10 a.m.—is required under a new con- 
tract negotiated by AFL’s Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Weirton, W. Va., 
building contractors. 

. 
A court test of an apparent conflict be- 
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INLAND SAFETY BULLETIN 


PEN ENCE 


The meoting tine for this wer hac 
been changed to 9100-11 WO As Me 


Safety Meetings today: 
Coid Strip Supervisa: 
ors 
Monthly Safety Meeting Sold Stri if 
Strip Office 


“ e 
Mechanical Foremen, Coke Plant..... Coke Plant Mech. Office 
. 


Blast Furnace Electrical Group.. Blast Fee, Saf 
eee . ety 


Meeting Room 


#1 Open Hearth Materials 
dandling Division 


TO ALL SALES TRAINEES: 





Open Hearth Weoting Room 


Labor-Manageomont Safety 


Commi ttre 
e Meeting Your reports on Primary 


Production Division are to 
be in my hands by Thursday. 


: \ Kelme 


Ce. Le Holmbef?Z 


Safety Dept. Office 
ror sje 


A Coe ber pape — 


| withthe 


we Cus van 
pen leanth 


pmatis, 
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A modernization and expansion program 
for people is going on at INLAND, too! 


> 


Soles Offices: Chicago, Milwoukee St. Paul, Davenport, Kansas City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Detroit, New York 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street - Chicago 3, Wlinois 





’ tween state “freedom to work” laws 
lo {TM io ked hf A and the Railway Labor Act is in the 
‘ making. Employee groups on three rail- 
when EVERYONE roads ie sued for injunctions against 
a . union-shop contracts negotiated by 15 
M g St L Handles Freight nonopcerating railroad brotherhoods. 
a oe Carefully ! The groups contend that although the 
See federal act permits the union shop 
- (BW—Oct.11°52,p175), laws of their 
and Johnny Carefu states, Virginia and North Carolina 
; Lee" (and of at least 10 other states), bar it. 

— *. & 
Team up to Hit the B- ry Job-bias bar sought by Sen. Irving Ives 
; ZA as an amendment to the ‘laft-Hartley 
, => act (BW—May9'53,p177) is strongly 
a= opposed by Sen. Robert A. ‘Taft—who 


— 
~ 
a . 
-— 
it" fo) ; . 
Bee ey protests that attaching the antidiscrimi- 
a nation proposal to a “package’”’ revision 
aw yy ee bill “might obstruct matters’’ and pos- 
’ ~~ 


SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS owe 
sibly block ‘T-H changes this year. 


— with Johnny Careful, the 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway and 


its Freight Shippers (more of them every Election Results eee 


year) shoot closer and closer to the Bull’s- 
Eye of Perfect Shipping. . +. at Ford Local 600 


Each April, America celebrates Perfect undermine Reuther's influ- 


Shipping Month and “8 stock > ence over 51 ,000 United 
progress. But, every month the year round, 
Auto Workers. 


load and unload freight do better jobs in The largest thorn in Walter Reu- 
arg ilte 


shippers and the workers who pack, label, 


reducing loss and damage. ther’s side—Ford Local 600 of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO)—was 
pricking him worse than ever this week 
Reuther’s principal adversary within 
most of the country’s freight, play a big UAW, Carl Stellato, was back in for 
part in Perfect Shipping. Shippers alone another term as president of the 51,000 
can’t do the whole PS job and the rail- man local—having won by nearly a 
2-to-1 margin over two opponents, one 
backed by all the power and influence 


rani the international could throw into the 
motives, tracks, yards, loading facilities fight. 


The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 


and all the other roads, which transport 


roads, year after year, contribute greater 
efficiency. They provide better cars, loco- 


and everything else that makes for e Down the Line—The Stcllato slate 


Perfect Shipping triumphed generally from major offices 


— down to building units. Stellato, with 
In the Midwest, a leader always in the popular support from the rank and file, 


Perfect Shipping parade is the M. & St. L., from the left wing, and, apparently, 
which observes Perfect Shipping Month from at least a few anti-Reuther fac 
12 times a year for tionalists, will call the tune from here 
; on in Ford local politics 

Finer Faster Freight Service The victory rhs more than that for 
@ To Shippers and Receivers him, too. At the time of UAW’s con- 
@ To Connecting Railroads vention in Atlantic City two months 
ago, Stcllato cast himself as the center 
The g ,. of what opposition exists inside of the 


union to Reuther, no matter what its 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS ideology or roots. His strong victor 
2 ’ for reclection as president at Local 600 
aclu ay : cements his place as the hope—however 
TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES forlorn it may be in UAW. affairs—of 

those who would unseat Reuther 
¢ Lost Hope—The one-sidedness of the 
victory surprised everyone. Reuthicrites 
expected that Stellato would lead in 
this vote but pinned their plans to a 
belicf that he might not obtain a ma 
jority, and that the run-off would give 
them time to overtake their opposition. 
The result will probably result in the 
Reuther forces abandoning the battk 
field in Local 600 for a time at least. 
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Textile Motor 


..e the mark of an 


The familiar L. A. that identifies each motor 
built by The Louis Allis Co. is more than a mere 
trademark. These two distinctive strokes formed 
the signed initials of Louis Allis—our founder 
and first president. He used them to signify 
approval on the many matters that crossed his 


desk each day. 
To us these initials on our product symbolize 


a challenge—a challenge to continue building 


Explosion-Proof Motor 


Arbor Motor 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO. 


- @ 


outstanding motor 


our motors to the high standards of quality and 
performance established by Louis Allis more 
than 50 years ago. To you they mean sound 
design, rugged construction, and ample safety 
factor for long life and dependability—all the 


things you want in electric motors. 


You can’t go wrong when the motor for 


your job carries the famous L, A. Trade-mark. 
INTO! 


Always look for it. 


. Splash-Proof 
Motor 


Open Drip-Proof Motor ~ Vertical 


Pump Motor 


Fan-Cooled Flange Motor 


Sw ikwne eR EE Ff, 





Schlitz is a dependably-good 
favorite in millions of homes. Dealers welcome 
this fast-selling beer too. It is attractively packaged, 
strongly promoted, securely delivered. 
Retail sales clerks are stacking displays of Schlitz today—by the bottle, 
can and carton. UNION is among the major suppliers 
of corrugated shipping containers for Schlitz. 
Union cartons deliver the goods safely, do an 


effective merchandising job as well. 


UNION 


| a 

cK 

“a U . é 9 a 
INTEGRATED 


nase BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


INTEGRATED 
CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill 


PRODUCTION 
Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 


Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. © Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y¥ 
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Note these basic trends if you’re planning to enter your youngster in 
college this fall: 


¢ Enrollment will be pushing up again. That means it will be a mite 
tougher to get your boy or girl into certain schools. 


¢ Tuition costs, in general, will run above what they were last year. 


* Most scholarship money has already been earmarked. But some is stil! 
available—if you move fast. 









The outlook now is that enrollment will run about 5% over last year— 
at around 2.3-million students. That’s based on the belief that the student- 
deferment program will continue along at its present level. 


The increase is mainly in women. So it is doubly important for you 
to start acting now if you want to enter a daughter. But remember that— 
even in the best circumstances—it’s always harder for anybody to get into 
the name schools. It will be tougher this year than last. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 






SERVICE 










Average tuition in the East will run at roughly $800 per year for men, 
somewhat higher for women. (In other areas, tuition is anywhere from $100 
to $200 lower in private institutions.) Plan on spending an amount equal 
to tuition for room and board. 


You'll find that in some colleges these fees will be about the same as 
last year’s; in others, they will be higher. The reason: Some boosted tuition 
last year, won’t add another rise now. Others have gone for two or three 
years without an increase, will thus mark up the price tag. 


For example: Harvard University up to now has charged a $600 
undergraduate fee—close to last year’s general eastern average. This year 
it will go to $800. That puts its cost on a level with Princeton, Yale, and 
Columbia, which had made the boost previously. 


Don’t overlook the state colleges and universities; many have excellent 
scholastic standards. And their fees run lowest of all—-generally, tuition is 
almost nominal for in-state students, higher for those from other states. 





























As they boost tuition, schools tend to give a little more in scholarships. 
Some cover full tuition plus part of living expenses—but that’s pretty rare. 
More likely, you’ll find scholarships covering half or less the tuition cost. 


Most scholarship applications were in by Mar. 1. But if your boy or 
girl is an outstanding student, he may still be able to get one. The pro- 
cedure: Consult the high-school principal for a list of available scholarships. 
Get him to evaluate the student’s scholastic ability, make paper recom- 
mendations detailing his strongest tendencies. 


“Athletic” scholarships are an entirely different breed. They are usually 

set up by alumni groups, or others interested in keeping a college in the 

winning column in sports. A good football player can usually get one of 
these with little trouble. But note this: He must, in most cases nowadays, 
meet the college’s regular—and often strict—scholastic standards. 
















Educators say that if your boy has a bent for mathematics—plus a 
good grounding in physics and chemistry—he should seriously consider an 
engineering school. If he can make the grade, he has a good future. 
Industry’s greatest need now is for engineers. Signs are that it will become 

PAGE 171 even greater as new areas of technology open up. 
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There are some other pretty secure areas of specialization, the 
educators will tell you—medicine, theology, and teaching, for example. 
But don’t ignore the old-fashioned general, or liberal, education. Most 
modern educators believe strongly that, as preparation for general business 
life, it will help more than any specialty. 

- 

If your son takes a part-time job at college, watch his earnings. When 
they go to $600, and he is still a minor, you lose him as a dependent for 
tax purposes. You may save money by having him quit his job, even though 
it means adding to his weekly check. 


You can keep cool and still be fashionable if you attend or take part in 
a summer wedding. Fashion experts give this as the correct dress: 


« Summer evening wedding (after 6 p.m.): single or double-breasted 
white dinner jacket, black dress trousers, black silk cummerbund; a linen or 
broadcloth shirt with either a pique or a pleated bosom (collar attached), 
black silk bow tie. Shoes should be pumps or black patent-leather oxfords. 
Preferred hat is cocoanut, but stiff straw or panama is acceptable. 


e 
¢ Informal summer wedding: (1) single-breasted white jacket of any 
lightweight material, oxford grey trousers; (2) white suit; or (3) single- 
breasted dark blue jacket with white flannel trousers. (The last is likely 
to be hottest.) 


In all three cases white shoes, white shirt (collar attached), a neat 


patterned foulard tie or red stripe, with navy blue background are pre- 
scribed. Hat choice is the same as for evening weddings. 


You can, of course, vary these combinations somewhat and stil! be in 
good taste. Rules of dress for men are far more lenient nowadays. 
7 
If you have a child between the ages of 14 and 18, there are guided 
tours for him around the continent this summer. Trips take about 42 days, 
use only Pullmans and first-class hotel accommodations, have professional 
travel people in charge at all times. 


Tours include not only sightseeing, but activities such as swimming, 
riding, dancing, attendance at operettas, assembly plants, etc. One such 
trip covers the U.S., Canada, Alaska, and Mexico. Costs run from around 
$450 to $1,500. 


Note for your calendar: If the number of your tax exemptions has 
changed (you have a new baby for example), file a new withholding 
certificate by June 1 reducing the amount of your withholding. 

& 


If your income last year was less than $30,000, chances are probably 
more than 20 to 1 against your income-tax return being audited. Cuts 


in appropriations are the reason. 
am 


For your first-aid kit there’s a relatively new pain-killing burn treat- 
ment called Americaine. It now comes in an Aerosol automatic spray dis- 
penser as well as in the form of a greaseless, water-soluble ointment. 
Americaine is antiseptic, excludes air, and kills the pain of burns almost 
instantly. The pain-killer is 20% dissolved Benzocaine, widely used as a 
fast local anesthetic. 
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Crattsmua Power Lawn Mower made 5y Newark Stove Co., Oldo, 
for Sears, Roebuck and Co. Kralastic wheels molded by Ohio Plastics, 


Now Kralastic’s made...a wheel that’s practically wear-proof ! 


Tested for 200 hours (equal to 2 or 3 years of actual 
service) the bearing surfaces of these Kralastic mower 
wheels wore no more than .0025 of an inch! 

They’re so tough they'll bounce 10 feet high from a 
concrete floor—unharmed! They resist chipping, crack- 
ing, and corrosion. They’re impervious to water, oil, 
grass stains, and chemical elements in the soil. 

Y% the weight of aluminum ones, these wheels are quickly 
and easily injection molded, halves riveted together 
for sturdy, economical assembly. And color is built in! 
Possibilities? Not only for implement wheels, but for 


drawer slides, rollers, and frictionless bearings of many 
kinds! 

With its toughness and hardness over a wide tempera- 
ture range, chemical and mechanical stability, clean, 
lasting colors, and ease of processing, Kralastic” has 
proved ideal for oil field pipe, safety helmets, combs, 
plumbing, machine housings, and hundreds of other 
products. 


For further information on this partner to Naugatuck’s 
MARVINOL® vinyls and VIBRIN® polyesters, write 
address below. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « 55 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 


BRANCHES: Akron ¢« Boston « Charlotte « 


New York ¢ Philadelphia 


Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 








FIVE BOOKLETS TO HELP $ 
YOUR SALESMEN SELL! 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for this 
set of handy booklets on selling techniques. 
Only one set to a customer. 


| 4 short course, ) A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 

| snip by J. C. Aspiey. Packed with 

- helpful estions on selling funda- 
mentals. Over 300,000 copies 


/ SELL BY GIVING by James T. 
MANGAN. A remarkable philosophy and 
approach to selling which simply can- 
not fail. Over 200,000 copies sold. 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 
SELF by James T. Mancan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell ys hoy book blueprints 
the way. Over 300,000 copies sold. 
HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. C. 
AsPpLey. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sell a quality prod- 
uct in a buyers market. Over ’ 
copies 

\ STEP OUT AND SELL by W. E. 

. _\\Horver, former sales manager for 
~ 4)Chevrolet An inepiring book that packs . 
a real punch. Over 250,000 copies sold. eS Fa ts 











Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 4 x 6”. Practical, ji - ‘ 

down to earth, and packing a wealth of help, mil- VISITORS to Dr. Pepper headquarters in Dallas are invariably handed an ice-cold 
lions of these booklets now used in training by some drink by receptionist, as a sort of opening salute. 

of the largest companies in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 
4650 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill, 


P TZ4d9 We blend chemicals and 


fibres to produce special 


EXTRAS materials. 
IN A Write Dept. B. 


2A petemeeggte 


Sterling Supreme 


gummed tape 


get three formal breaks during the day to drink Dr. Pepper. ‘They 
can also slurp the beverage whenever the spirit moves them. 





This super-standard gummed 
tape will save you money in 
the most important place— 


CK a = shipping room! 
g Call your local Paper Merchant 
The GUMMED PRODUCTS Co., Troy, Ohio 





iplete HOUSING AND 

FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
Emergencies, FOR YOUR WORKERS! 
Unusual Cir- For Free Booklet Describing 
cumstances, Interstate’s Unique Services, 
Normal Needs. Write Dept. B 
24-Wr. Service INTERSTATE BEDDING CO. PUBLIC too, is encouraged to drink the stuff, for a fee. The company hopes to 

, 


a: tee 1621 W. Carroll Av., Chicage 12, tli, aa ; 
Wer e. PHONE CHesapeake 3- boost sales by this simplified and less costly vending machine. 
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LEONARD M. GREEN, 


the company’s president 
most recent drive to keep 


lends a hasd in’ the 


Dr. Pepper Going Pizces 


The forces of the Southern States, 
suh, are invading the North again. 

This time, though, the shooting will 
be mild; the only dead soldiers will be 
empty bottles. For the invading force 
is Dr. Pepper, an oddly named _ soft 
drink whose long-time massive sales in 
the South have yet to be duplicated in 
the rest of the country. 

Dr. Pepper has picked St. Louis for 
its first beachhead. It’s a big enough 
city for experimental purposes and yet 
is not too far away from the Maryland 
to New Mexico strip that the company 
calls its heartland in beverage geopoli- 
tics. 
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¢ New Plant—Last month Dy. Pepper 
sired week-long celebrations, well spiked 
with promotion. Key event was the 
ofhcial opening of a new $300,000 
bottling plant, the first company-owned 
bottlery to be built outside Dr. Pepper’s 
home state of ‘Texas. All told, the 
beverage is bottled in 35 states and 
Mexico, by nearly 400 plants. But 
only five of these belong to Dr. Pepper; 
the rest operate on franchise, and seven- 
cighths of them do not handle Dr. 
Pepper exclusively, to the considerable 
annoyance of the company. 

The St. Louis landing is aimed 
squarely at the nonexclusive bottlers, 





THE MA & © eee 


ATLANTIC BOND 
~ Fubiee PAPERS 


PRESENT \ 


ry 
4. ath ax a Ke cK 4 


ALL TIME 


WILLIAMS 


‘ ® . 
ic top Fishin Thrill 
His top SHINE Thi 

In addition ‘o a great baseball career (a 
.347 lifetizne batting average and 324 
home runs in 11 years) Williams is one 
of America’s top fishing enthusiasts. Ted 
says his greatest thrill was in the Florida 
Keys in 1950 when he hooked into a bone- 
fish — one of the fightingest fish, pound 
for pound, in the water. After a 20 minute 
battlethe fish waslanded and weighed 
over 11 pounds — one of the biggest 
caught up to that time. ‘Man’, says 
Williams, “that was a day!” 


And here’s another unusual record 11 of 
America’s 15 largest paint manufac- 
turers, 12 of the Nation's 15 largest rail- 
roads use Atlantic Bond. They get better- 
looking letterheads and office forms with 
America’s top paper — so can you. Next 
time — ask your printer tc use Atlantic 
Bond. 
tsses EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 


For a big four-color sheet showing the favorite flies of 
Ted Williams — and America's fishermen — either 
ask your printer or write vs on your letterhead, 
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ENGINEERED WAYS TO 


BETTER BUSINESS 


PAPER “WRESTLERS” have their big- 
gest problems with those over-size 
drawings, tracings, maps, charts, 
and artwork, Actually, there is 
only one way to protect them, have 
them always available, and always 
in good condition! 

CELLO-CLIP Big Paper File System 
is the G/W exclusive answer to this 
problem. Cello-Clip HANGS big 
papers vertically, smooth, clean, 
and instantly accessible. 

YOU SAVE a lot of floor space, too, 
for the Cello-Clip. cabinet gives 
orderly, get-at-able protection to 
about ten times the number of 
papers that could be mussed and 
mangled in flat drawers occupying 
the same floor space. 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


DELIGHTED USERS of Cello-Clip are 
engineering departments, drafting 
rooms, art studios, advertising 
offices and agencies, lithographers, 
sales departments — EVERY- 
WHERE big papers are used and 
handled, 


NOT COSTLY!—Cello-Clip costs less 
than just one of the valuable draw- 
ings, charts, or pieces of art work 
so efficiently protected and housed. 


GET THE FACTS—find your depend- 
able Globe-Wernicke dealer in 
your classified ‘phone book, listed 
under “Office Equipment.” Or write 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincin- 
nati 12, Ohio, on your letterhead for 
information. Address Dept. 6-B. 








Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





a 


. . . the company denies 
that it is prune juice and 
carbonated water .. .” 


DR. PEPPER starts on p. 174 


and their pushing of Dr. Pepper, which 
the company says is languid if not 
downright nonexistent in many Cases. 
W. W. Clements, general sales man- 
ager, cites Chicago as a horrible ex- 
ample. There’s a nonexclusive bottler 
there, but Clements says, “You'd have 
to use a search warrant to find a Dr. 
Pepper in the city.” 
¢ Demonstration—The cure, according 
to president Leonard M. Green of the 
Dr. Pepper Co., is to convince good 
bottlers that they can prosper via the 
exclusive—and aggressive—handling of 
Dr. Pepper. The St. Louis program is 
designed to demonstrate the point. 
Until a year ago, Dr. Pepper had 
been selling meagerly for 20 years in 
St. Louis through the ministrations of 
a nonexclusive bottler. Then Dr. 
Pepper got fed up and bought the 
plant. Sales have since jumped 300%. 
Now, with the newly built plant, the 
company expects to make things hum. 
When desirable bottlers around the 
country have learned the St. Louis les- 
son—Green refuses to say “if’—Dr. 
Pepper expects to move in on New 
England, Michigan, and the Pacific 
Northwest, where there is virtually no 
distribution now. Green won't go into 
detail, but he hints that five vears 
would be a nice—if indefinite—time to 
infiltrate all 48 states with bottlers, all 
busily pushing Dr. Pepper. 
¢ Selling Sirup—Apart from its own 
limited bottling operations, Dr. Pepper 
is essentially a purveyor of sirup to in 
dependerit bottlers. ‘The sirup is manu- 
factured in plants at Dallas, Birming 
ham, and Baltimore. Eventually, three 
or four more plants may be added to 
supply the hoped-for crop of new bot- 
tlers. Incidentally, the nature of the 
sirup is a jealously guarded secret, 
though the company denies that it is 
prune juice and carbonated water—a 
canard that has been widely circulated. 
As its drive north gains momentum, 
Dr. Pepper is prepared to license bot- 
tlers for free, in cities where no prior 
franchise exists. The bottler must 
demonstrate he has adequate capital 
and technical ability. Then Dr. Pepper 
will do a market research job, showing 
the applicant what sales at what price 
he will need to make money, and what 
chance he has of making the 
Apart from the St. Louis demonstra 
tion, the company wants to stick to its 
policy of not doing the bottling itself 
except in major cities where no suitable 
applicant turns up. 
¢ Price Variants—The question of price 


sales. 
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1200 Acres of Industrial Property in West Virginia 
Available in whole or in part 


" Me, 


If you're looking for an industrial site. ..ask us for com- 
plete confidential details on this Charleston, W. Va., site. 


Buttale 


<_LZ7) / / 


A Special “Pin-Point” Survey to meet your requirements 
Our Industrial Devilopment Department will gladly supply 
aerial photographs, maps, detailed tax data, water analyses and 
other confidential information on this and other sites. For further 
information write €&O’s Industrial Development Department. 


Terminal Tower C&O Building General Motors Bidg. 
Cleveland 1,Ohio‘ Huntington 1, W. Va. Detroit 2, Mich. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING THE INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF OPPORTUNITY 
Virginia * West Virginio * Kentucky * Ohio * Indiana * Michigan * Southern Ontorio 
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MATERIALS HANDLING BRIEFS 


Blast furnaces are fed by dependable Wellman Skip Hoists on a round-the-clock 
schedule. Up to 15 tons of raw materials are hoisted in each skip load and are 
dumped into the furnace. Other Wellman products for the steel mills: charging 
machines, coke pushers, ore bridges, forging manipulators. 


Unloading of ship cargo is speeded in many ports the world over by Wellman 
Cranes. These Wellman level-luffing wharf cranes handle packaged merchandise 
at a French dock. Wellman builds cranes, towers and unloaders of many types and 


sizes for the shipping industry. 


@ Take advantage of Wellman’s 
half century of experience to help 
speed your materials handling 
and cut your costs. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Cen- 
tral Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Wellman will build it! 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY: CLEVELAND 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 





is tricky. Dr. Pepper supplies sirup for 
bottling throughout the ntry at a 
uniform price of $1.40 per gal. Foun- 
tain sirup comes a little higher. The 
local bottler supplies his own carbon- 
ated water, though its quality is checked 
strictly by Dr. Pepper to insure uni 
formity of product. Bottling costs vary 
considerably from region to region. 
Both labor costs and volume of sales 
enter this picture. 

In the South—where heat and a tets 
urcly way of life lead to heavy consump 
tion of soft drinks—costs are low. ‘The 
result is a wholesale price of S0¢ for 
a case of 24 bottles; the retail price is 
5¢ a bottle. At the other end of the 
scale is California, where high costs and 
modest consumption bring an average 
wholesale price of $1.35, with single 
bottles retailing for a dime 

One reason for picking St. Louis as 
the demonstration city was its favor- 
able spot in the cost spectrum. Even 
with relatively low consumption, costs 
have been low enough to permit a price 
of 96¢ a case wholesale and 6¢ a single 
bottle. 

Dr. Pepper not only has kept the 
price of sirup uniform around the 
country, it has also held it at a constant 
level over the years despite the steady 
rise in the price of sugar. Green says 
that increased efficiency and expanded 
sales have made this possib 
¢ Ranking—It’s an open qi 
Dr. Pepper will rank in th 
industry if its push north succeeds. 
The industry is chary of gi out fig 
ures. On a guesswork basis, Dr. Pepper 
figures that right now it is somewhere 
between third and fifth nationally, and 
second only to Coca Cola in the South. 
The company says net sal vere up 
23% in 1952, while “gross profit on 
sales” ciimbed steadily from about $3 
million in 1949 to $5.2-million last 
year. The tax load helped knock net 
carmmings down to $574,168 last year, 
but even that amounted to 82¢ a share, 
for stock now selling on the Big Board 
around $12. The dividend rate, long 
maintained, is 60¢. 

Dr. Pepper figures it break 
down roughly to a quarter through 
vending machines, a scant quarter via 
home consumption, and a fat half con 
sumed on the spot in stor 
places. The company is plugging hard 
to increase the home imption 
share, but vending machines are the 
real promotion baby. 
¢ Ex Machina—A_ simplifi vending 
machine has been developed _ that 
costs Gnly $538, less than half the con 
ventional types. Dr. Pepp avs it 
needs less maintenance, tak up less 
space, and can subsist on a aller po- 
tential market than its ris Also. it 
sells only Dr. Pepper, while other vend- 
ing machines usually offer iriety of 
brands. 


tion whe r¢ 
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Auction Action 


Parke-Bernet, a leading 
auctioneer of rare books and 
art objects, goes into indus- 
trial goods and real estate. 


From auctioning rare books and old 
masters to auctioning industrial ma- 
chinery and government surplus goods 
isn't so big a jump as you might think. 
At any rate, that’s what Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, Inc., of New York decided 
when it announced a subsidiary com- 
pany for industrial and real estate auc- 
tions (BW—May2’53,p34). 

“We expanded the scope of the 
company because we felt it was good 
business to do so,” says Miss Mary 
Vandegrift, secretary of the new di- 
vision. The name of the new unit is 
Parke-Bernet, Inc. 
¢ Reputation—Parke-Bernet Galleries 
(the “Bernet” is pronounced Burr-net, 
not the French way, incidentally) and 
its predecessor firms have sold more 
than $170-million of art properties and 
rare books during the past 50 years. It 
has liquidated the fine arts assets of 
most of the big estates that have come 
on the market in that time. 

The headquarters of Parke-Bernet, 
and those of the new subsidiary, are in 
a new building on Madison Avenue in 
the upper 70s. 
¢ Staff—Miss Vandegrift said the gal- 
leries recognize a difference in tech- 
nique between selling art objects and 
selling industrial goods, machinery, and 
real estate. Direction of the new di- 
vision has been assigned to a couple 
of specialists: 

¢ Harry E. Loree, well known as 
an auctioneer and appraiser of machin- 
ery, plants, and surplus goods in the 
past 30 years. In 1947-48, he ran auc- 
tions for the War Assets Administra- 
tion. Loree is executive vice-president 
of Parke-Bernet, Inc. 

¢ Peter Grimm, chairman of the 
board of William A. White & Sons, 
New York real estate firm. Grimm will 
serve as real estate consultant. He's a 
former president of the Real Estate 
Board of New York and of the state 
chamber of commerce. 

The new division is linked with the 
parent company by appointment of 
Leslie A. Hyam and Louis J. Marion, 
vice-presidents and directors of the 
galleries, respectively as board chair- 
man and president of the new industrial 
division. 

The announced coverage of the added 
division is broad: public auctions, 
liquidations and appraisals of industrial 
plants, machinery and equipment, gov- 
ernment surplus, general merchandise, 
and real estate. 
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i Look through this piece 


N of SOLID STEEL 


--- you'll see a new way to improve your 
product for strength and lightness plus 
‘ ‘ free passage of heat, light and air! 
Not woven, not welded, but pierced and 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d from a single sheet of solid 


steel, Wheeling ExM is ideal for grills and 


Y 
TH partitions, racks, bins and walkways, for a 


y thousand-and-one uses—wherever you want 


/ 


i Write today for complete data! 


the strength of solid steel you can see through! 

WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 

; Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Kansas City 
: Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadeiphie Richmond St. Louis 


| It’s Wheeling = 

N\ —— & ht ) 

i WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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weedkiller on wheels, soa opera, canadian capers, 


There’s a constant demand in the Chemical Process Industries 
.-- for equipment, materials and services . . . for more capacity 
to convert today’s research discoveries into tomorrow's new 
products, It’s a booming market, with growth trends shooting 
upward ... predicted to outstrip all manufacturing from now 
to 1960. And in this keenly competitive field, businessmen rely 
on CHEemicaL WEEK for the news that influences profits. In the 


process industries . .. it’s management’s own magazine. 


~A SS OD 


WEEDKILLER ON WHEELS is a most effective weapon for the railroads as 
herbicide spray cars are now being readied for the spring weed onslaught. 
“Killers” as well as “growers” are heavy sellers in the booming agricul- 
tural chemicals field—just one segment of the Chemical Process Industries, 
America’s fastest-moving market. 


CANADIAN CAPERS —the success march of Canadian Industries, Ltd., from batching 
black powder in stone huts 42 years ago to big scale chemical production. Here’s CIL’s 
showpiece for nylon intermediates under construction at Maitland, Quebec. Home or 


SOAP OPERA—and here’s little Suzy sing- 
ing in her sudsy tub, as old-time ingredient, 
tallow, makes a comeback. Market for de- 
tergents and other uses could absorb at 
least 200 million pounds. With develop- 
ments like this cropping up all over, is it 
any wonder the CPI’s annual product value 
is well up over the 50 billion dollar mark? 








ALERT MANAGEMENT is ably represented here by Dr. John A. Patterson, Manager of the Rust Process 
Design Company. His baby is zirconium, the rare metal that has intrigued so many technical men 
with its resistance to most acids and alkalies, its high melting point and other virtues. Dr. Patterson 
says, “When you're as close to the chemical process field as 1 am, Cuemicat Week is a must.” 


With editorial stress on business problems, CHEmIcAL WEEK 


integrates the overlapping interests of all levels of manage- 





ment, Succinct, timely and with dollar sign italicized . . . it’s 

written in language businessmen understand. That’s how in the 
CuHEMIcAL WEEK provides a fast-acting sales tool for process ; ‘ y 
advertisers. It’s addressed exclusively to men who control the chemical process industries 
industry’s purse strings . . . read by the hard-to-sell executive = 


groups in America’s richest industrial market. F 
management s own magazine 


alert management, and... Chemical Week 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * ABC-ABP 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





What the top firms 
look for in machine 
tool rebuilding 


Top firms like General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Timken, and American Loco- 
motive use Simmons repeatedly for re- 
building their large machine tools. They 
cut delivery time in half, boost output, 
and often cut new cost 50%. But the 
decisive reason for choosing Simmons is 
guaranteed dependability. 
Every Simmons Engi- 
neered “Rebuilt” is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. There’s 
no better proof of reliability. 
Here’s how Engineered 
Rebuilding works: 


First, dismantling down to main cast- 
ings, then thorough cleaning, replacing 
of all worn parts, refinishing of all slid- 
ing surfaces. Re- 
assembled, the 
machine oper- 
ates at original 
peak capacity. How can you start put- 
ting Engineered Rebuilding to work? 

It’s easy. All your Plant or Mainte- 
nance Engineer has to do is follow this 
simple plan: 

1. On his next maintenance check, have 

him especially note those complex, hard- 

to-replace machine tools. Are these vital 

machines operating as 

well as they might? 

2. If not, let him list the 

ones he can tem- 

porarily spare. 

3. Send us this list. We'll promptly quote 

prices and deliveries. And you'll also re- 

ceive our information-packed periodical, 
The Simmons Way. 

Whatever the type, make, or size of 
your machine tool, Simmons can rebuild 
it faster and better, 


Simmons Machine Tool Corporation 
1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 


New York Office: 50 East 42nd Street 


Philadelphia Office: Phone Victor 8-3133 
Pittsburgh Office: Phone PEnhurst 1-3700 


SIMMONS 


ENGINEERED REBUILDING 
GIVES MACHINE TOOLS 
ANEW LEAS EJON LIFE 





Westinghouse Air Brake Reaches Out 


Purchase of the LeTourneau earth-moving business 
is a step in long-range diversification. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. last 
week completed the third step in its 
diversification program. It bought the 
carth-moving equipment business of 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., for $194- 
million. In addition it paid $6-million 
to $8-million for inventory. 

The purchase includes LeTourneau 
plants at Peoria, IIl., and Toccoa, Ga., 
and control of an Australian subsidiary. 
It does not include plants at Vicksburg, 
Miss., and Longview, Tex., where 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., will go on 
making special machinery not related 
to carth-moving. 

Westinghouse will continue the 
earth-moving business under the name 
of LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., a 
subsidiary. No changes in personne! 
are planned; R. G. LeTourneau will 
serve as a development consultant. 
¢ Three Steps—When Edward O. Bo- 
shell took over as president of West- 
inghouse Air Brake on Jan. 15, 1951, 
the company was preoccupied with 
railway equipment: air brakes, signal 
systems, and safety devices. It also had 
a lot of money salted away in munici- 
pal bonds. 

Boshell put two ideas together. First, 
he decided that the future of the com- 
pany shouldn’t hang solely on the rail- 
road business; second, he decided to 
put the capital invested in bonds to 
work in expanding the company. 


For a year or so, he was too busy to 
do much about these decisions. As 
board chairman and president of Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Co., he was liquidat- 
ing that big holding company (BW— 
Nov.15’52,p133). But last August he 
closed his first purchase: Le Roi Co. of 
Milwaukee, maker of industrial engines 
and compressors. And last month he 
bought the George E. Failing Co. of 
Enid, Okla., maker of portable drilling 
rigs for oil, water, minerals. 
¢ Related—Diversification of Westing- 
house thus far has been financed almost 
entirely out of funds formerly invested 
in municipal securities, it is said. Fur- 
thermore, the acquisitions have a close 
relationship with each other 

Purchase of Le Roi gave Westing- 

house an industrial line of compressors 
that complemented its own products. 
Reports in Pittsburgh suggest that 
Le Roi engines may also find use on 
Failing drill rigs and LeTourneau 
tractors and bulldozers. 
e Sales—LeTourneau reported sales of 
$55.5-million for 1952—down about 
$345,000 from the previous year. A 
“substantial” part of these sales came 
in the earth-moving business. 

Westinghouse sales also declined 
about $300,000 from 1951 to 1952. 
Last year they ran at $93.6-million. But 
sales in the first quarter of 1953 came 
close to $28-million. 


Twenty Below Zero in New Ice Cream Plant 


This hardening room holds 150,000 gal. 
of packaged ice cream at 20 below zero. 
It’s the largest unit of the new Reick Ice 


Cream Co, plant in Pittsburgh. With ca- 


pacity of 4-million gal. a year, the plant 
is the largest producer between the Dela- 
ware Valley and the West Coast. Reick 
sells in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
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COMPANY BRIEFS 





Further expansion by construction and 
by merger is in the cards for National 
Gypsum Co. (BW —Nov.8’52,p192), 
president Melvin H. Baker told stock- 
holders at a meeting in Buffalo. The 
company has set aside $18-million for 
expansion in the next two years. 

° 
Chemical mergers: Stockholders ap- 
proved the merger of Merck & Co., 
Inc., and Sharp & Dohme, Inc. (BW— 
Mar.7’53,p36). Sharp & Dohme, 
pharmaceutical company, will be an 
operating division of Merck. . . . Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., which acquired 
E. R. Squibb & Sons last year, has 
bought John Powell & Co., a 30-year- 
old insecticide company. 

. 
Helicopter mail and parcel post service 
will start this summer for New York 
and suburban New Jersey and Long 
Island areas, New York Airways, Inc., 
announced. Service from Newark Air- 
port to Trenton and intermediate points 
starts June 8. The company hopes to 
launch passenger service among New 
York City airports in the fall. 

* 
Offices of Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. 
will move next month from Augusta, 
Ga., to Olympia, Wash. 

. 


Opposition to management of Web- 
ster-Chicago Corp. continued as Mar- 
tin C. Remer, Chicago investment man, 
got himself and another candidate 
elected to the board of directors. Five 
of management’s slate were also elected. 
Remer led the movement to block 
Webster-Chicago merger with Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corp. (BW— 
Feb.14'53,p148). 
* 


A big iron producer for the Confed- 
eracy has changed hands, not for its 
mineral properties but for its timber. 
Shelby Iron Co., founded in 1841, 
hasn’t been mining for 20 years, but it 
owns 35,000 acres of timber in three 
counties of Alabama. Gulf States Paper 
Corp. of Tuscaloosa, Ala., has bought 
controlling interest. 

* 


Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco 
papermaker, is dickering to buy Ca- 
nadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., of 
Vancouver, B. C., one of Canada’s 
largest producers of lumber and _ ply- 
wood. Meanwhile, Crown Zcllerbach’s 
effort to acquire the St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co. of St. Helens, Ore., ran 
into opposition from the latter’s stock- 
holders. An Oregon court overruled the 
protest, but said that FTC might raise 
an antitrust question. 
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Fort Howard |=) 
Paper Jowels just right 
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for drying! 


Fort Howard Paper Towels dry better, faster, more economically . . . because 
Fort Howard offers these three “plus values” in paper towels: CON- 
TROLLED WET STRENGTH, so towels stay strong and firm when wet, 
without losing softness or absorbency... STABILIZED ABSORBENCY, 
for effective drying power regardless of the age of the towel... and 


Fort Howard Towels are ACID FREE! 


There’s a complete line of handsome, durable Fort Howard towel cabinets, 
too, as well as a Fort Howard Towel to fit any folded towel cabinet now in 
use. Remember, Fort Howard Towels are always available, consistently high 
quality — and priced right! For full information and samples, write 
Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin or call your Fort 


Howard distributor salesman today! 


Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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U.S. Steel, Armco and Bliss & Laughlin Boo 
On Some Types of Items; Inland May Follow 








What Do Extras Do to Steel Prices? 


lor several weeks now, the news- 
ne have been peppered with head- 
ines like the ones above. What they're 
referring to are the extra charges for 
carbon steel that have recently been re- 
vised by the steel industry (BW—May 
9'53,p28). For many customers these 
changes in the extras are more important 
than a change in the basic price of steel. 

What are these extras that can have 
such a marked effect on steel prices? 
One substantial Pittsburgh steel buyer 
observed resignedly last week: “Extras 
are a lot like taxes—they’re inevitable 
and they can make life pretty compli- 
cated.” 
¢ In Two Parts—Stcel pricing is a lot 
like stecl-making. Each is divided into 
two basically different parts. In  steel- 
making you have a broad group of op- 
erations that create the metal and 
give it some basic shapes. Then come 
numerous further operations that finish 
it. 

Cost components of these functions 
vary widely enough to call for a dual 
price system—a base price plus more or 
less optional extra charges. With one 
important exception relating to chemi- 
cal analysis, you pay a base price to get 
your steel created and shaped at all. 
Then you pay extras to get it into the 
precise condition in which you need it. 
You pay for what you get; if you don’t 
need extra work, which rarely happens, 
you don’t pay for it. 


184 


e Creating—The best way to under- 
stand the basis for this pricing system 
is to visualize how stecl is made. It re- 
quires first the assembly of huge stocks 
of several raw materials—coal, iron, lime- 
stone, and hot air. Just assembling 
them costs a lot of money. 

These are then smelted in an expen- 
sive chemical retort known as a blast 
furnace, to yield iron, slag, and a usable 
low-grade gas. The iron is then refined, 
with approximately its own volume of 
scrap steel, in a different chemical ves- 
sel known as an open-hearth furnace. 
(A sniall percentage of steel is made in 
Bessemer converters or electric  fur- 
naces.) 
¢ Semifinished—W hat comes out of the 
open-hearth is steel and slag. ‘The steel 
is teemed, or poured, into ingots. A 
base price is set on this product, for an 
ingot is the first stage at which steel is 
solid and salable. 

Che ingots, in normal practice, are 
stripped of their molds, then reheated 
and rolled into any of several semifin- 
ished forms. They mav become slabs 
or blooms or, with one more rolling 
operation, billets, skelp, or rounds. 
These semifinished products are tagged 
with base prices. Some steel mill cus 
tomers have sufficient equipment—forge 
shops, rolling mills, tube mills, indus- 
trial and heat-treating furnaces, mainly 

to buv semifinished steel and process 
it themselves. But most customers 


rely on the steel producer to process 
their steel further—into bars, sheets, 
strip, plate, pipes, tubes, structural 
shapes, rails, tin plate, and so on. 
Consequently, for these finished prod- 
ucts, also there are base prices 

¢ Volume Counts—Up to this point, 
in the base prices a customer has been 
paving relatively less for labor than for 
other things. He’s been paying for raw 
materials and fixed and operating 
charges on the transportation network 
to assemble them. He’s been paying for 
blast furnaces and open hearths, for fuel 
and for expensive cranes, ladles, charg 
ing machines, soaking pits, and break 
down mills, and for an over-all metal 
loss that may run as high as 30% 

It takes a lot of labor to extract all 
these matcrials and to man all this 
equipment. But when the equipment 
produces at all, it turns out a tremend 
ous volume so that, on a units-per-man 
hour basis, labor is a less consequential 
cost in relation to the other costs in 
volved. 
¢ Labor Takes Over—Beyond this point, 
however, that aspect of steel pricing is 
reversed: Labor plays a much bigger role 
than before, depending on how particu 
lar a customer is. If every customer 
would settle for identical sheets, tubes, 
bars, structural shapes, and plates, things 
would be simple. But customers won't. 
While some will settle for, say, a stand 
ard-size round carbon bar about 2 in., 
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others want them very small, or very 
big. Furthermore, steel is not a shelf 
item; nobody melts a pound of it un- 
less it’s ordered, whether by a ware- 
house or a steel user. 

¢ All the Difference—The same situa- 
tion exists in all finished products. 
Some sheet buyers demand a very tight 
tolerance, say, while others can settle 
for tolerances that are much easier to 
mect. Some want very precise lengths; 
others can use lengths that fall within, 
say, a 3-ft. range. Some want one ton; 
others 20 tons or more. Some require a 
finish utterly free of imperfections; 
others are quite content with a run-of- 
the-mill surface. Some customers want 
the steel packed and marked very 
elaborately for shipping; others can han- 
dle it however the producer can get it 
into the railroad car. 

Obviously, then, the more particular 
a customer is about what happens to 
his steel after it becomes a sheet, bar, 
or plate, the more labor it will take to 
meet his demands. If he wants a bar 
of steel absolutely free of seams, the 
bloom and billet from which that bar 
is rolled will have to be chipped, or 
ground, or scarfed. Otherwise, any sur- 
face imperfections could be rolled into 
the bar. A customer could abide such 
imperfections if he wanted the bar to 
tic a bulky article into place during 
shipment. But if he wants it for an 
automobile axle, for example, he can’t 
stand even a tiny, hairline crack. 
¢ Customer Pays—Another important 
extra-pricing factor is a matter of in- 
vestment. Some sheet users need noth- 
ing better than first-rate, hot-rolled 
sheets. But to get proper workability 
and finish, other customers—some auto 
makers, for instance—also want cold 
rolled sheets. ‘To satisfy his customer, 
the steel producer may invest millions 
of dollars in a cold-reduction mill and 
related equipment. The motorist pays 
for it, in the last analysis, but he gets 
a better-looking, longer-lasting car for 
his money. 

In this finishing process, then, the 
steel customer is paying relatively more 
for labor than he specifically demands— 
whether it’s the extra crew to operate 
a cold mill or the extra mill-office clerks 
who must schedule small, detailed or- 
ders with widely varying requirements. 

He'll be paying the extra costs, largely 
labor, of achieving a very close toler- 
ance, a very fine finish, a very exact 
length, of wrapping and boxing a ship- 
ment, oiling sheets, pickling, annealing, 
heat treating, or normalizing. The list 
of extras for some products seems end- 
less. U.S. Steel, for instance, lists 20 
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Resists Rain, Snow, 
Heat, Fumes, Weathering, 
Salt Water, etc., 

Indoors and Out 
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rust scale and loose particles . . . then 
brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer directly over the sound rusted 
surface. Rust-Oleum finish coatings 
available in many colors, aluminum, 
and white give you double protection. 
Sandblasting and other costly prepara- 
tions are not usually required. Apply 
by brush, dip, or spray. See Sweets for 
nearest Rust-Oleum Industrial Distri- 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2427 Oakton $1., Evanston, Illinois 


(J Have o Qualified 
Representative Call 


a Free Survey 
[_] Complete Literature 
(_] Nearest Source of Supply 


MAIL TODAY! 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


=== Selling Opportunity Offered == 
Manufacturers Agents: Fiberglass Reinforced 


quality transiucent building panel manufac- 
turer has territories open South Central, South. 
west, Rocky Mountain, Central Atlantic States, 
Experienced, established men or organizations 
required Supply details regarding coverage, 
present lines, references Reply RW-7880, 
Business Week 


— Positions Wanted 
Engineer, Mechanical and Industrial, Execu- 


tive emperience Position in transportation or 
metal working industries. I prefer to work on 
a job offering a challenge, as a presently high 
cost plant, etc., and prefer compensation based 

accomplishment, Excellent ability and 
character references. Will visit at my own ex- 
pense. General vicinity of New York City only. 
PW.-7889, Business Week. 


Wanted, position as M ger or Superintendent 
of seamless hosiery mill. Age, 38; textile B.S. 
Degree; 15 years experience. Aggressive, high 
integrity and character. Proven ability. PW- 
7888, Business Week 





====Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Manufacturer's Agent, graduate engineer, 15 
years experience Metropolitan New York, New 
Jersey; Wants additional mechanical line. RA- 
7874, Business Week 


Technically qualified Sales Engineers want ad- 
ditional lines of electronic and electrical equip- 
ment and instruments as Manufacturer's repre- 
sentatives in Eastern or New York areas. Top 
caliber office, Central N.Y.C. location, ware- 
house facilities available. All requests treated 
confidentially. Write RA-7877, Business Week 


Washington Representatives and Contract Con- 
! 


sultants specializing in research and develop- 
ment government procurements, desire addi- 
tional accounts. RA-7896, Business Week 


We want reputable housewares line for Metro 
Y. N.J. Phila, Balt. Wash. RA-7733, Business 
Took, 


‘SPECIAL SERVICES 


Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready 
to assist you in developing on the spot informa 
tion Our clients include manufacturers, ex 
porters engineering concerna advertising 
agencies, industrial consultants, and foreign 
governments. For details, write Overseas Bus 
ness services, McGraw-Hill International Cor 
poration, 330 W. 42nd N.Y. 36 


Public Relations Free Lance. Top-level business 
campaigns + contacts, SS-7574, Kusiness Week 


Want a Broader Market for Your Stock? Let 
an experienced Wall St. financial public rela 
tions firm that specializes in tactful tactics 
amongst brokers, analysts and financial press 
help broaden the market for your company's 
stock. Queries invited, SS-7902, Husiness Week 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted—for distribution and promotion—a 
product, idea or service. Willing to invest time 
and capital in right proposition. BO-7857, 
Business Week. 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. L. C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas, 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 


in cost, time, and personnel. Speedily, easily, 
and accurately gather duplicated forms in 2 
to 16 page sets. Portable and floor models for 
all needs. Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer. Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York 








Special Aut tic Machinery, Electro-Mechanical 
Devices designed and built. Surveys and pro- 
posals without charge Product Technicians 
Inc., 130 Main Street East, Rochester, New 
York, 





se. , 





plex, The Aut tic Electric Stapler cuts 
stapling time and costs sharply. Fastest ss 
Easiest... Savingest way to staple. Write for 
folder, Staples Co., 60-74 Jay St., Bklyn 1, 
Ms Ke 


New and Re- 
1 HP to 5,000 
Elec- 


Generators, transformers, motors. 
built, World's Largest Inventory 
HP, stock shipment. “Cash for Surplus’. 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


=== Patents For Sale———— 
For Sale Patent No. 2507238 Daylight Loading 


Developing Tank, Capt. R. Altschuler, Box 662, 
Shaw A.F.B., 3. C. 


House For Sale 
Contemporary house, with 35-mile panoramic 


view, in Northwestern New Jersey, 47 miles 
from New York, suitable for commuting execu 
tive Four bedrooms, three baths, 2-car gar 
age, dark room, workshop Mahogany walis 
indirect lighting, Thermopane windows, wired 
for sound Dishwasher, Disposall, Thermador 
Kitchen, Five wooded acres. Near golf, lake, 
hunting, fishing Taxes $420 Price $55,000 
Maier, Box 212, Sparta, N. J 





KEEP ‘clues’ in MIND 


Personnel 
Equipment 


Classified Advertising Division 





Employment 


Special Business Service 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36, N. Y. 
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different items for which it imposes 
extra charges on steel plat« 

¢ Exception—There’s one basic excep- 
tion to this general outline of which 
costs are covered by base prices and 
which costs by extras. It arises from 
the chemistry of steel-making. 

There are numerous more or less 
standard, very precise specifications for 
different steel compositions. The ones 
most widely used are those that are 
issued by the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

A customer pays extras for various of 
these specifications, even though meet- 
ing them is part of the basic stecl-mak- 
ing process. For instance, it takes a lot 
more furnace hours, metallurgical con- 
trol, fuel, and work to make a heat of 
high-grade engineering stecl than to 
make a heat of, say, re-rolling quality 
carbon steel. The customer pays the 
difference. 
eA Long Way-Stcel makers could set 
a different base price for each specifica- 
tion. They don’t because it would make 
their price lists hopelessly complicated. 
It’s easier, and it makes for a more pre 
cise cost-price relationship, to charge 
for these things as extras. 

As it is, the extra card 
are considerably more complicated to- 
dav than thev were 25 vears ago. The 
technology of steel-making has come a 
long way—and the technology of metal- 
working perhaps even further—since the 
stecl business started using extras vears 
ago. Since both affect finishing costs 
widely, the extra list has grown with 
the technology. 
¢ Widening—Before World War II, 
the extra cards of most producers were 
practically identical. Since then, the 
impact of a 13-year seller's market and 
the distortions worked by broad changes 
in product-mix have caused various pro 
ducers to adjust their extra charges to 
fit their own peculiar cost structures. 

If steel were to operate for several 

years consecutively at, say, 80% of 
capacity, these variations in extra 
charges would undoubtedly narrow. 
e Traded Off—There’s a tradition, re 
garded skeptically by som« informed 
sources, that during the vears that steel 
did operate consistently at levels well 
below capacity, the extra cl 
traded off readily by salesmen who had 
stiff price competition to meet, or who 
wanted an order badly enough to hedge 
on price. 

“It used to be,” said one Pittsburgh 
stec]l man last week, “that you quoted a 
delivered price. If it wasn’t good enough 
and vou really wanted the business, the 
price was cut. Different mills had dif 
ferent cost structures and different in 
ternal accounting systems. It would be 
hard to be sure the cuts came from the 
extras. There are too many people and 
too many functions involved to gen- 
eralize.” 
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THE TREND 





A Long Look at Tariffs 


Spokesmen for the Eisenhower Administration, includ 
ing Secretary of State Dulles and Secretary of the 
‘Treasury Humphrey, have refused to take sides in the 
foreign trade battle between free traders and _protec- 
tionists. Instead, they have asked Congress to renew, 
without changes, the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Act 
for one year, $0 that a bipartisan commission can 
formulate a new, integrated trade policy. 

Standing pat on tariff legislation would rule out any 
large-scale concessions to our allies, who are seeking to 
carn more dollars. It would also preclude any new tariffs 
or other restrictions to trade, such as those proposed in 
the Simpson bill that is now before Congress. ‘Thus, the 
Administration's stand seems a compromise, but in view 
of the President's own conviction that increased trade is 
essential to the free world, this moratorium will buy the 
time necessary for rethinking the problem. 

ven our allies are beginning to recognize that the 
problem is much bigger than just the tariff question. 
Low tariffs can increase trade, but it is a delusion to 
believe that this is the cure-all for Europe's difficulties. 
Reciprocal agreements have reduced tariffs over 60%, yet 
in 1952 the dollar deficit of our allies still amounted to 
$4.5-billion. ‘The fact is that an upsurge in imports has 
been more closely connected with a rise in incomes here 
than with any decrease in tariff rates. 

What a drop in business can do to trade was shown in 
the 1938 recession. Production dropped 4%, but our 
imports fell off 36%. In 1949, when there was only a 
small dip in business activity, our imports were reduced 
almost 10°. So the slightest downturn here has a 
vastly magnified effect abroad. 

This is why our allies are more concerned over the 
possibility of tariff hikes than they are about tariff con 
cessions. If Congress should strengthen our tariff wall 
and our economy should slump, it would mean a handi- 
cap that foreign exporters could not easily overcome. 

Moreover, there is reciprocity in adding restrictions as 
well as in reducing them. We learned that in 1951 when 
Congress passed the “cheese amendment,” which cut 
down on imports of foreign dairy products. ‘The Dutch 
promptly cut imports of American flour, the French can- 
celed orders for machinery. If Congress should decide to 
pursue a protectionist course, it would not be long before 
our allies joined in the act. ‘This would mean a long step 
backward, not only from increased trade but from the 
unity on which the free world depends. 

Actually, there is one step that Congress could take 
to encourage free trade without interfering with the 


work of the new commission. It is to simplify customs. 


procedures, a step long overdue. Our outdated procedures 
involve exporters in a maze of delaying and wasteful red 
tape. Indeed, our rules are so confusing that they stop 
many would-be exporters before they begin. 


We have long supported a free-trade policy consistent 
with the needs of national security. There is certainly 
room for changes in such measures as the Buy American 
act, our “peril point” and “escape” clauses. But their 
very multiplicity is proof that they cannot be reshaped 
overnight. We believe that the Administration's pro 
posal for a standstill on legislation while a commission 
reexamines our policies is a wise one. We are confident 
that its work will result in a program befitting the 
responsibilities of the world’s greatest creditor nation. 


Paradise Lost 


There was joy throughout the length and breadth of 
Britain when the recent tax cuts were announced, except 
in the Scilly Isles (49° 56’ North, 6° 17’ West, or to 
landlubbers, 30 mi. as the crow flies, off the coast of 
England; area: 4,000 acres; population: 1,732). In the 
Scillies gloom took hold because, for the first time in 
history, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has decreed 
that its inhabitants, like all the rest of Her Majesty's 
subjects, must pay income tax. 

Ever since income taxes became an inescapable fact 
of civilized life, the Scillians have been living in a never 
never land of representation without taxation. Now the 
dismal and dismaying miasma of regulations and paper 
work and computations has set in. 

There may be some who believe that this is a sign 
of progress. We heartily disagree. It was a source of 
satisfaction to know that there was one Garden of Eden 
We can 
regret that, instead of closing down this paradise, the 
British haven't allowed the example to spread. 


where bureaucracy was not lurking in the grass 


Sears Versus Art 


The south of the border adventures of an American 
institution have just been reviewed by the National 
Planning Association (BW—May9’53,p168 ) 
vey is called “The Case Study of Sears, Roebuck de 
Mexico, S. A.” 

In five years, Sears of Mexico has grown by leaps and 
bounds, seven stores, employing 1,900 peopl 
new industries, advertising widely, and generally bringing 


The sur- 


guiding 


a spirit of buoyant competition to the Mexican com- 
mercial scene. 

Only one failure is recorded. American tourists refused 
to buy Mexican handicrafts at Sears’ reasonable prices. 
They preferred to take their chances at some colorful, 
dusty shop. There's a lesson here, both in merchandising 
and showmanship. The recalcitrant tourist may yet be- 
come a thesis for a pioneering graduate of the Harvard 
School of Business. (P.S.: Sears has quit selling Mexican 
art.) 
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EMPTY CARS 


; ahead of time 


Autotroni WITHOUT ATTENDANI I levatoring handles the morning get-to-work 
rush with an “electronically alert”? Up-Peak program. It gets everyone up to 


work in the shortest possible time. It keeps main floor trafic moving smoothly. 


The Up-Peak program uses automatic “This Car Up” signals to direct lobby 
tratlie. It dispatehes cars in order of availability, rather than numerical sequence, 
Cars normally follow each other at timed intervals. However, if a car is quickly 
loaded, an automatic load weigher starts it ahead of time. Then, the next car 


follows the quickly loaded car at the normal time-interval. 


Cars waste no time in needless travel to the top terminal. They answer their 


highe st call, then reverse automatic ally and return to the lobby. 


Autotronic— WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring saves up to $7,000 a car, each 
year. It operates the cars automatically and as a coordinated group. It has 
6 automatic operating programs to handle a busy day’s traflic. It is suitable for 


large office buildings, hotels, and hospitals. Yet, it 1s adaptable to small ones. 


Ask any of our 266 offices about new or modernized installations. 
Otis Elevator Company, 260 Ilth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


SETTER ELEVATORIN G BUSINES $ ° 





In every Business, loading companion pick 
“Bumougls Seusimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


to Aave accouriting tune ond neonoy 


The roster of Burroughs Sensi 
matic users reads like a directory Pear / 
of American business. That’s be- ACK HAWK 


cause Burroughs Sensimatics meet 


today’s vital need for accounting "9 THE RATH PACKING COMPANY 


economy so superlatively well Burroughs Sénsimatic accounting 

machines speé@ fhe preparation 
Extra easy to operate . . . adapt ; of the home offf€e payroll at The 
Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, 
lowa. Rath also uses Sensimatics 
in its various branch offices. 


able to a wide range of assign 


ments . . . precision built for 


long, trouble-free life—Burrough 


Sensimatics have a proved recofd BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORP. 
» flexils sania 
of more time and money saving Barca: Soe i ecountine ma- 
on the job. See your Burroughs chines enable Bo@Rim’Aluminum and 
¢ : Brass Corporation to maintain peak 
man soon! Burroughs Adding efficiency in handling payrolls and 
7 ? earnings records, as well as accounts 
Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. receivable and accounts payable. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


The Electric Auto-Lité Company has 
found that Burroughs Sensimatic ac 
counting machines five excellent serv- 
ice in both Accounts Receivable and 
Accounts Payable departments. Speed 
and accuracy are outstanding features 


Burroughs 





PRLUEARR 


A Great Vame a “Tackle 





ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sensimatic accounting Machines expe- 
dite the handling @f ag@tounts receivable 
and payroll writing at the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, home of the 
Pflueger “Supreme” fishing reel and 
other fisherman's accessories 





